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A Philadelphia school test | 
that surprised Mothers 


cAnd showed what seemingly small things 


may have important results 


© pou.®” you feel it is a good thing for your 
N childrer,? to have a cereal for breakfast on 
school morning?s- But do you think it makes 
much difference what kind of cereal they have? 


In a Philadelphia school the teachers were in- 
terested to know hiow much a child’s school work 
would be affected ty the kind of food he eats. 


weeks they served t! 
cereal and milk. 

The results amazeo» both teachers and mothers. 
These children show ¢¢ @ distinct improvement 
in three ways: 


1. They gained 10 wei"! c ‘ 
2. They had bet ter L_.od” 
3. They had an ; mproved school record 


So every morning! at recess, for a number of 
Ihe children a bowl of cooked 
‘ 


Allover the country sv lauthorities have been 
making tests like this. Ewery time they have 
arrived at the conclusion that abot cooked cereal 


™ 


is an essential part of a child's breakfast. With it 
he gains in health and efficiency; without it, he 
lags and falls behind. 

In over 20,000 schoolrooms they have hung 
on the wall this statement: 


*‘Every boy and girl needs a 
HOT cereal breakfast’’ 


The children are learning it, and mothers being 
urged to co-operate, because this seemingly sim- 
ple thing brings such important results. 

One hot cereal which children have loved and 
profited by for more than 30 years—one which 
all child health authorities commend—is Cream 
of Wheat. 

For two very good reasons 1t has held its place 
through all the changing fads and fancies in 
cereal foods. 

First, because in its delicious creaminess is a 
wonderful store of that mental and physical 





energy which every school child ‘needs. 


Second, because it contains none of the in- 
digestible parts of the wheat. Every ounce of it 
is food, so quickly and easily digested that the 
child who has it for breakfast is benefiting from 
it by ten o'clock. 


Is there any doubt then what you will want 
to serve your children tomorrow morning? A 
good hot bowl of Cream of Wheat! If there is 
none on your pantry shelf there is plenty at your 
grocer’s. . : 

Note: For a variety of delightful ways to serve 
Cream of Wheat write for recipe booklet. With 
it we will send free a sample package, and our 
authoritative booklet, ““The Important Business 
of Feeding Children.” Address Cream of ¥/heat 
Company, Dept. B-4, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson, 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


To Teachers 


for authoritative free teaching m 








To help you to carry out the national schoc! 
program of education in health habits, write us 
ial, State 
grade and number of pupils. Address Dept. B-4 
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«We can do without fire in the house for half of the year, but we must have 
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music the year round.” SIDNEY LANIER 
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Tur new Orthophonic Victrola! 
Musical marvel of the age. Entirely 
new from start to finish. New in con- 
ception. New in principle. New in 
design. There is nothing with which 
to compare it .. except the singing 
or playing of the flesh-and-blood 
artists themselves! 

As a camera brings you pictures, this 
gteat instrument brings you music 


The New 


Orthophonec 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Nothing else ts like it! 


which is a perfect likeness of the 
original. Only the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola can reproduce music with such 
flawless realism, because the principle 
of “matched impedance”—the new 
science of unimpeded sound-flow— 
is controlled exclusively by Victor. 
The Orthophonic Victrola is always 
teady to play for you. Tireless...and 
untiring. Record stops automatically. 







CAMDEN, 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Equipped with the new, concealed 
electric motor ($35 extra), there is 
nothing to wind. Play it and relax. 

“Some day,” you have said, “we will 
have an Orthophonic Victrola.” Why 
wait? Think of the joys you are miss- 
ing. There are many beautiful models, 
from the Credenza at $300 to as low 
as $95. Hear this versatile instru- 


ment at the nearest Victor dealet’s. 


NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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“ \ I," YE simply must,” said the lovely Prin- 
cess Mariana to the Royal Secretary, 
“sort that list of suitors. Don’t tell my Royal 
Father, but the man I seem to like best is the 
first assistant gardener. Of course, I don’t 
suppose—but proceed.” 
The Secretary bowed and began to read: 


<*1, Prince Prunello. Gurr: a magic lotion to pre- 
serve youthful beauty forever.”’ 


“Goodness,” said the Princess, “the is inclined 
to exaggerate, don’t you think? Cross him 


off. 99 


Q 
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‘<2. Prince Balakia. Gurr: magic beauty soap full 
of wondrous oils and drugs.”’ 


“‘T think you can cross him off, too.” 


<¢3, Prince William. Gurr: Ivory Soap, to protect 
with its purity the loveliest face in the world.”’ 

“ Now that’s more like it. Prince William 
sounds worthy of an interview.” 

“If Your Highness please,” ventured the 
Secretary, “I happen to know that the first 
assistant gardener is none other than Prince 
William in disguise.” 

“How thrilling! Tell him he is discharged 


at once—and bring him hither.” 


99/100% Pure ¥ IT FLOATS 


—_——__—- 
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DAINTY NEW GUEST IVORY 
PRICELESS—  _& CENTS __ 
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ITH health, complexions need litle 


more than cleanliness to keep them 
lovely. 

Because they realize this simple truth, mil- 
lions of women entrust the care of their skins 
to Ivory Soap alone. They know that Ivory 
is pure as dew, as gentle as the fall of a snow- 
flake. Ivory does not agree to cure complex- 
ions or transform them magically with oils 
and drugs. It does promise—and give—all 
that a soap can bring to beauty—safe cleans- 
ing. Your complexion can have no surer friend. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 
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AS HE CAME 
NEARER, HE 
THOUGHT HE 
HAD NEVER 
SEEN TWO SI- 
LENT LADIES 
MORE EAR- 
NESTLY EN- 
GAGGED IN ] 
EXPRESSING 
PEEVISHNESS 
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UT of the North Atlantic a January storm 
came down in the night, sweeping the Amer- 
ican coast with wind and snow and sleet 
upon a great oblique front from Nova Scotia 

= to the Delaware capes. The land was storm- 
bound and the sea possessed with such confusion 
that nothing seemed less plausible than that human 
beings should be out among the running hill ranges, and not 
only alive but still voyaging crazily on their way. Tow ropes 
parted off the Maine and Massachusetts coasts; barges were 
swamped and bargemen drowned; schooners drove ashore 
In half-frozen harbors; and all night on the Georgian Banks 





The Plutocrat 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


fishermen fought dark monstrosities of water. But in the 
whole area of the storm nowhere was the northeaster more 
outrageous than upon that ocean path where flopped and 
shuttled the great Duumvir, five hours outward bound from 
New York. 


Thirty thousand tons the Duumvir displaced; but, as 
if in reprisal, more weight of water than that every few 
moments attempted to displace the Duumvir. The at- 
tempt was for a permanent displacement, moreover, 
there appearing to be in the profundities a conviction 
that this ship had no rightful place upon the surface, 
but should be reduced to the condition of a submarine. 

The Duumvir, sometimes seeming to assent, squatted under 
the immense smotherings; then, shaped in falling water, 
rose up into the likeness of a long white cataract dimly 
symmetrical against a chaotic sky. The upheavals, were 
but momentary and convulsive, however; the great metal 
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creature shook itself thunderously and descended again un- 
der fantastic clouds of sea; and in both ascent and descent 
sought continually to ease itself by lying first upon one side 
and then upon the other. Under the same circumstances a 
peanut shell might have shown a livelier motion; neverthe- 
less, the Duumvir did many things that a peanut shell would 
have done, but, being heavier, did them more impressively. 
The impressiveness was greatest in the steamer’s interior, 
where there were vivid correspondences to what went on 
outside. For, indoors and off the howling decks, the Duum- 
vir was not so much a ship as an excellent 
hotel, just now a hotel miraculously intact, 
though undergoing the extremities of con- 
tinuous earthquake, and complaining loudly. 
Great salons and lounging rooms, empty of 
human life, but still bright with electric light, 
tilted up cornerwise, staggered and 
dipped like the halls of a palace in the 
nightmare of a sleeper attacked by wee 
vertigo. ~ 


CCOMPANYING these fantasies, 
painted ceilings and paneled walls 
protested in every voice known to 
wrenched wood and racked metal; but, 
for that matter, the whole inner fabric 
of the ship had become eloquent, squeaking with a high- 
pitched rancor sharply audible in spite of thunder and roar- 
ings without. And within the passengers’ cabins, those little 
hotel apartments that had seemed so pleasant when the ship 
was at her dock, there were complaints and disturbances 
not lacking in a painful kind of harmony with the protests 


el 
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of the ship and the contortions of the elements that 
beset her. 

Throughout the long ranges of staterooms there was 
anguish; but nowhere in the whole vastness of the 
Duumvir did it become more acute than in the prettily 
decorated double cabin where ceaselessly lurched to 
and fro upon his active bed that newly prosperous 
young playwright, Laurence Ogle. His lurching was 
in spite of him, his passionate desire being for motion- 
lessness; and to secure even a few moments of this he 
would have given recklessly out of the 
royalties his play was to send him by 
post from Forty-second Street. More 
still he would have given to abandon 
this first sea voyage of his and to be back 
upon the unmoving pavement of that street, 
or to be upon any street or road, or in any 
alley, or to stand upon a bit of earth any- 
where, mountains or plain, or to be in a tree 
rooted in earth. Nothing had value in his 
mind now save fixity. 

His trunk had been opened and then lashed 
upright against the wall of his bathroom; 
but something had gone amiss, with the lash- 
ings, so that at intervals the trunk presented itself in the 
intervening doorway, tilted drunkenly to eject sometimes a 
drawer or a limp garment upon the threshold, and then 
withdrew into the bathroom, where it produced crashing 
noises of breakage, to which Ogle was indifferent. Earlier 
in his retirement he had summoned a steward who proved 
so unseasoned as to be suffering himself, much too obviously. 
Ogle wished never to see this man again, and, even if he had 
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cared for his society or assistance 
would have had to lift a hand to reach, 
the bell button. He did not wish to 
lift his hand; it was already being 
lifted for him in company with the 
rest of his person; and the lifting at 
its climax brought on his worst mo. 
ments. 

f He ascended spirally, meanwhile 
being rocked laterally, and this cury. 
ing ascent was a long one, both in time 
and space; then, at the crest of it 
there was a moment of poising fc slowed 
by a descent like a two or three Story 

drop in a swift elevator. The bed sank too rapidly beneath 
him, going down a little faster than he did, so that until the 
fall was completed he had no weight; whereas at the bottom 
he was too heavy, having already begun to be urged upward 
again. His whole being seemed to consist of nausea and of 
motion in undesirable directions; and yet, in addition to his 
poignant sensations, he still had thoughts and emotions, 


fit}, 


iif) 


6 ie emotions were all bitter and the thoughts all upon one 
subject. He had supposed that when a reputable marine 
corporation engaged to take him to the Mediterranean it 
would take him there with some manner of straight forward- 
ness and not upon all these spiral excursions for which his 
nervous system was by no means adapted. ‘Therefore he 
hated the ship not only for what it was doing to him, but 
for what appeared to be its personal malevolence in deceiy- 
ing him. This incessant vertical and lateral voyaging, then, 
was that “luxury of ocean travel” to which the Duumvir 
had invited him in its little 
pamphlets, illustrated by 








photographs of smiling 








ladies reading in steamer 



























































chairs, placid stewards of- 
fering cups of tea or broth, 
and even of lively couples 
dancing upon a horizontal 
ballroom floor—lying pho- 
tographs which he was now 
convinced had been taken 
when the ship lay in 
| harbor. 

But even thus betrayed, 
he was not able to under- 
stand how he could have 
been so gullible a$ to place 
himself in his present hor- 
rible situation; ‘‘horrible” 
was his own half-stifled 
word for it. ‘‘ Voluntarily.” 
This was another of his 
words. ‘‘ Voluntarily I put 
myself into this horrible 
condition — voluntarily!” 
For he remembered with 
amazement that he had 
been not merely willing, he 
had been eager. He had 
looked forward not only to 
other continents, but to the 
ocean voyage. Chuckling 
and gloating, how he had 
bragged of it to unfortu- 
nate friends unable to leave 
their bleak customary work 
in wintry New York; and 
only that very afternoon 
he had taken leave of some 
of them with what jolly 
superiority ! 








HAT afternoon now 

seemed to have been an 
afternoon of the long, long 
ago; he had yindergone so 
many mortifying experl- 
ences and had been through 
so much trouble since then. 
































UNMISTAKABLY, THEY WERE OFFERING LITTLE EXHIBITIONS BEFORE THE UNKNOWN LADY 
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His first suspicion that the journey was one of ill — 











omen had come to him when he sat down at his 
table in the great dining salon; and the suspicion 





became stronger as his table steward offered him a 
green-turtle soup, for the Duumvir was just then 
riding into tumult and darkness off Sandy Hook. 
The table was one arranged for four persons, and 
Ogle had felt some curiosity about the other three, 
wondering if he would prove fortunate in his table 
mates; but this interest did not detain him. Indeed, 
the only mitigation of the ignominy of his flight 
from the green turtle lay in the fact that the other 
chairs were not yet occupied. What he needed, he 
knew instinctively, was neither food nor new ac- 
quaintances, but air, fresh air, and a great deal of 
it. He sought it, and finding it, tried to believe that 
a few moments on deck would be restorative; but 
they were not, and ‘neither was the icy spray that 
drenched him there. He descended apprehensively 
to his own quarters, which were greatly changed 
since he had taken possession of them in the sweet 
placidity of the Hiidson River. They had become 
animated, possessed by a demon of animation; and 
the animation had increased hour by hour, until 
now, as his blurred eyes half opened from time to 
time to give him glimpses of whirling walls, ceiling, 
curtains and mirrors, the happy pride he had felt 
upon his first sight of this cell of misery bore the 
aspect of lunacy. 


UT his most dreadful thought was that he had 
committed himself to twelve days of what he 
now endured. Twelve years would have seemed 
little longer, for already he was flaccid with the in- 
terminable passage of time, and no more than a 
quarter of the first day of the twelve, each composed 
of twenty-four unbearable hours, had gone by. Why 
had nobody warned him not to embark on a twelve- 
day voyage? - Had he no friends possessed of even 
slight intelligence? He thought of them, driving 
home in beautiful, peaceful taxicabs from theaters, 
or lounging in health beside the wood fire in the solid 
restfulness of the club, and his envy of them was like 
hatred. ‘‘Eleven days!’’ he gasped, in a wretched- 
ness that foresaw no mitigation forever. ‘“‘Eleven 
days and three-quarters!” | 
He had always thought himself a resourceful 
young man; but he understood that under the cir- | 
cumstances, resourcefulness was a quality of little 
practical value. The captain of the Duumvir would 
not be amenable to bribery, nor might all the arts of 
persuasion induce him to return to New York har- 
bor; and the unhappy passenger had to go wherever 
this brutal mariner went. It would be useless to 
offer a resignation; one cannot resign from a boat. 
There are people who bear their pains with a 
better grace when they think of greater sufferings 
on the part of other people, and so, in a dentist’s 
chair, they keep their minds upon hospitals; but 
seasickness is a human ill that does not profit by 
such alleviations. Ogle was aware that other people 





























were as wretched as he; for not far from the head 








of his bed there was a locked door, which, upon oc- 

casion, permitted his room to form part of a suite, 

and from the other side of this door came vocal 

sounds of lamentation and rebellion; but whenever he heard 
them his own misery was automatically increased. Two 
prostrate ladies occupied the adjoining cabin, he became 
aware, and although one of them seemed to be helplessly 
silent, the other was but too frequently audible. 

Naturally he was resentful; and when she moaned aloud 
“T will die! I will die!’’ as she often did, he felt no anxiety 
to avert the calamity she predicted. 

“Do!” he muttered thickly. ‘‘Do die! Do!” 


7 VEN if he lived through the next eleven days and three- 
quarters, he would never in his life dislike anybody more 
than he did that suffering woman, he thought, but presently 
discoverets that he was capable of a deeper antipathy. This 
was for a visitor who came to cheer the prostrate ladies; a 
man with a hearty voice of a kind that Ogle detested even 
when he was well. It was a husky voice, but free, easy and 
loud; an untrained voice, whose 
Owner had never become con- 
scious of the sound of it in other 
people’s ears. Moreover, it was 
a voice that burred its r’s, short- 
ened its a’s, and slurred and 
buried syllables in the Midland 
manner. ‘‘Middle West peo- 
ple!”’ Ogle moaned to himself. 
‘Right in the next cabin to me! 
I've got to listen to them all the 
way over! That on top of this!” 
Feebly he called upon his 
Maker, 
“Hah, but it’s a great night!” 
the hearty voice exclaimed; 








THE HUSHED YOUNG MEN FELT THAT THE POET’S PHRASE FOR HER WAS JUSTIFIED 


and into Ogle’s poisoned heart there came a profound ani- 
mosity; for obviously here was a man undamaged, in per- 
fect health. ‘“‘Reg’lar January ocean weather, they tell me,”’ 
this impervious man said cheerily. “‘Honey, how’s baby?” 
The inquiry was bad for Ogle; he was a 
fastidious young man, sensitive to language, 
and the words upset him, though he was 
brave enough torepeat them. ‘‘‘ Honey, how’s 
baby ?’”’ he whispered loathingly. “‘‘Honey, 
how’s baby?’” A slight convulsion resulted, 
and again he called upon a higher power. 
“You feelin’ any better, baby?” the ter- 
rible Midlander in the next room inquired. 
But the voice of the objectionably suffering 
woman rebuked him faintly. “Let Libby \ 
alone. Don’t lean over her. You're letting | WN 
drops of water drip down on her off your over- 
coat. How’d you get so wet?” 
“On deck. I found a door I guess they —-- 
forgot to lock and went out there. Got tired 
sittin’ around that smokin’ room upstairs; 
there aren’t but two other men up there; all the rest of the 
passengers seasick, the barkeeper says; and those two that 
weren’t didn’t show much signs of sociability. East- 
erners, I expect; scared to talk to anybody. So I hunted 
around till I found this door that hadn’t been locked; 
and my, my, but there’s big doin’s goin’ on outdoors up 
there! It’s a pity you and baby got to miss it.” 
Upon this a third voice spoke unexpectedly, a girl’s: 


\, “Quit calling me baby!” 


It was a sweet and peevish voice; sweet musically, 
but peevish in what it expressed; and the bitter young 
playwright liked it no more than he did the others, 





especially as it brought a noisy burst of laughter from the 
visitor. ‘‘That’s the ticket!” he cried, delighted. ‘‘Showin’ 
some spunk to the old man! I guess you aren’t so seasick 
but what you’re still able to fight, baby.” 

“‘T told you to quit calling me baby,”’ the 
girl’s voice said, and there was more than 
peevishness in it now; it held both pathos 
and the resentment of hatred freshly roused. 
“I’ve thought once or twice about jumping 
off this ship before you get me over there,” 
it continued. “If you don’t quit calling me 
baby, I will. I mean it. You'll find out!”’ 


“ATOW, now!” the man said soothingly. 

“‘T just came in to see if I couldn’t do 
something or other for you or mamma; you 
oughtn’t to get so mad, Libby. Don’t you 
want me to go bring you something?” 

“No, I don’t. If you want to do any- 
thing for me, keep out of my sight.”” The 
hearty person seemed to be a little grieved 
by this, though after a moment or so he was able to pro- 
duce some sounds of approving laughter. ‘‘ Well, well! She’s 
got plenty spunk all right, hasn’t she, mamma? Never 
mind. I’ll hop along if you’re sure there isn’t anything 
you'll let me do for you. I guess I'll go on back upstairs 
and sit around awhile some more with those two frozen- 
faces; I’m not sleepy yet.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ the girl moaned. ‘‘Can’t you stop talking 
about it and go? Go wherever you want to, so you go! 
For pity’s sake, go and get seasick.” 


(Continued on Page 40) 








SHE WAS SULKING IN HER BEDROOM AND HATING 
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BUBBLES BECAUSE SHE HAD NO NEW DRESSES FOR THE WEEK 


Is it Worth While? 


ree] COOL wind shook the deodars and played 
“raul about the gardens that blossomed with 
%4| larkspur and hollyhocks and roses and 

wees sweet pea, mignonette and violet and many 
og: you] another English flower in that little station 
A eva) in the heart of the Burma hills. Smart 
a| birds with long tails and speckled waist- 
: ‘} coats flitted about the trees. Stout sub- 
alterns, lean young-men up from Rangoon and Pyinmana for 
the polo, faded young men in from the Forests at the Back of 
Beyond, flitted about the clubhouse, doing what they could 
with pieces of carpet and paper flowers and fairy lights, and 
those never-failing stand-bys of concrete joy, colored bal- 
loons. They were transforming the club from its ordinary 
self that we know into an exotic wonderland, where for one 
night a man may kiss another man’s wife, taking no thought 
of tomorrow—and feel it is merely what is expected of him. 

For lo, it was the Maymyo week. 

The Maymyo week goes on for about a month—a month 
of bliss, and colored balloons, and stolen kisses, and paper 
chrysanthemums—then back to the jungle they go, and 
back to the smells of Rangoon, and back to the sunbaked 
plains of Pyinmana, the stout subaltern, and the lean young 
men, and the faded ones from the Forests at the Back of 
Beyond. Are they downhearted? No, they are not. For 
during the Maymyo week, which lasts for a month, they 
have all done what they could. 





jig’ ped this is the story of Phyllis Barrymore, who took 
scalps for the glory of the thing, and Bubbles Barrymore, 
who was known in the Province as Phyllis Barrymore’s hus- 
band; also of a general whose name stands high amongst the 
honorable ones of England. (Such dangerous men, soldiers. 
More especially in the East, where mess kit is white, with a 
scarlet or gold belt, so becoming to slim figures.) 

Phyllis Barrymore ought to have been flitting about the 
club, assisting at the transformation. Instead of which she 
was sulking in her bedroom, her pretty forehead all crinkled 
like Japanese paper. She was reviewing her wardrobe and 
hating Bubbles because she had no new dresses for the 
Week. To be sure, none of them were very old. But this 
needed ironing out, and that needed a stitch here and there, 
and the other one wanted a fresh flower on the shoulder. 
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And Phyllis felt that she ought not to be worried with such 
tedious details. To a woman of her flawless beauty dresses 
ought to come as a matter of course. Do men hang Old 
Masters unframed upon the walls of their houses? No, they 
do not. 

Phyllis was thinking, as she always did think when she 
could not get exactly what she wanted and at once, what a 
fool she had been to marry Bubbles when she was only 
eighteen, before she had any idea what the world was like, 
before she had had time to realize that, with her looks, she 
could have done almost anything. Look, she thought, at 
all the men she had met since who would have married her! 
She regarded them complacently, her scalps. They were asa 
regiment behind her. 

But, alas, to meet them she had to get away from East- 
bourne. And a face, be it never so lovely, is singularly inef- 
fective when presented at a railway station for a ticket, 
unless accompanied by hard cash. Phyllis had never had 
any cash. She lacked also the character that would have 
made her break away from 
home. She was too lazy. She 
liked meals at regular hours 
without having to work for 
them. If she had gone on the 
stage she might have made a 
fortune and married a peer. 
But she never thought of that 
until too late. Now she almost 
blamed Bubbles. It had come 
to look to her like his fault that 
she had not married a peer. 

She was twenty-seven, with 
a face like a flower, and short, 
fluffy gold hair that gave her 
an appealing childish look. A 
wonderful smile she had. She 
tried it on when she thought 





of it, before the looking-glass. But when it died away, her 
blue eyes were like sulky forget-me-nots. 

She pushed her dresses back into the cupboard and sat, 
chin in hand, pitying herself and her empty life and the mess 
she had made of things. Through the deodars she could see 
the activities in the club grounds, but they left her unmoved. 
There was hardly a subaltern left to subdue; and she had 
met all the lean young men from Rangoon and Pyinmana, 
and the faded young men from the Forests at the Back of 
Beyond the previous season, and she was bored to tears. 
She fell to thinking of Bubbles Barrymore. 


pq entes was a small man of no presence but a kind heart. 
Also he had a sense of humor, though he often said no 
one appreciated his particular sort of humor except his dog. 
A low, unparticular sort of dog that was 
of no breeding but amiable nature; and 
they were much together. Bubbles 
Barrymore read a great deal and had 
no social tricks. He 
did not dance and 
he was sorry he had 
no children. He still 
thought ““hyllis the 
most beautiful thing 
on earth, and made 
the mistake of some- 
times telling her so. 

He had mace a 
brave attempt todo- 
mesticate his darling in the 
earlier days of matrimony. 
But Phyllis had married to 
have a good time, and he let 
her go her own way. Allaround 
him he heard people wonder- 
ing why Phyllis had ever mar- 
ried him, but that did not 
worry him. 

Bubbles had no delusions 
as to her reasons. He was 4 
man of the world; also he 
had his sense of fun. 
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“Nothing to do but leave her alone till she grows up,” he 
mused. “I don’t suppose I had much ballast at her age. 
She'll have to play around till she strikes a snag. Then, like 
all good hen birds, she will come home to roost.”” 

He patted the head of his dog, and his dog gave him 


one look, as much as to say: “We know ’em, you and 
I! We are acquainted with their little ways, although we 
are plain fellows and don’t talk much.” 


So Bubbles left her alone and went his 
quiet way and took a kindly interest in 
her scalps. Sometimes he even condoled 
with the victims. “Cheer up, old chap. 
It’s sharp while it lasts. You’ve got to go 
through it, so put your mind to it, and 
never say die.” Cb RR 

The stout subalterns, and the lean young : 
men from Rangoon, and the faded young 
men from the Forests would smile sickly 
smiles, wondering what on earth the man 
was talking about. Be- 
cause, of course, he 
couldn’t know; husbands 
never know these things. 

It is hateful to think how Pe 

° . (Aa 

convention expects a hus- ( y 
band to behave, if he finds ; 

out a thing of that sort. 4 ps / 
No husband wishes to have 4 
to behave like that, in a 
hot climate where action is 
so exhausting. Their only 
course is not to know. 
They never, never do. 





OTHE young men from j 
Rangoon and the For- 
ests and the stout sub- 
alterns would cough 
uncomfortably and leave 
Bubbles as soon as they could. For men are innately decent 
and do not like to drink the gin and bitters of the man whose 
wife they are momentarily enslaved to. 

So Bubbles was often alone. That may have been the joke 
he was so often caught smiling quietly over. I do not know. 
But, mercifully, the man had his sense of fun. He had smiled 
quite a lot lately, because Phyllis had exhausted the neigh- 
borhood. There was nothing new under the sun, and he 
wondered what she would do. He was a little anxious about 
her too. He did not want to see her hurt more than was 
necessary before she learned her lesson and found out that 
it wasn’t worth while and came home, like all good hen 
birds, to roost at last. So when he got home and found her 
sitting there, chin in hand, her eyes like sulky forget-me- 
nots, he drew her a check, and told her to go and buy 
herself a new dress for the ball. 

Then he changed his suit and took her to the races. It 
was at the races that they first saw General Larry Findon. 

General Findon had arrived that morning from Mandalay, 
with a string of polo ponies, a posse of servants, and a salute 
of guns as became his rank (I forget the exact number). He 
was long and lean and somewhat ornamental. He had col- 
lected all the decorations that matter, and a few foreign ones 
over. He wore an eyeglass and priceless boots. He played 
polo as all the stout subalterns and the lean young men up 
from Rangoon played it in dreams and visions and their own 
imagination. He had a vocabulary, they said, second to 
none in the empire. And last and most intriguing of all, they 
said he was a woman hater. 

Phyllis caught a glimpse of him riding in after a chukker, 
and she clutched at Bubbles’ arm and said, ‘‘ Bubbles, who 
is that charming person?” 

3ubbles told her a trifle anxiously. He hoped she wasn’t 
going to fly too high. It struck him, too, that a man like 
General Findon might be rather ruthless, all unversed as he 
was in the polite etiquette of the Maymyo week that lasted 
for a month. All that afternoon Phyllis’ blue eyes followed 
the general round, in a manner bordering on naughty. And, 
after the fourth chukker, Bubbles heard 
the general ask his A. D. C., ‘Who is that 
woman over there—the one in white?” 
_ “Mrs. Barrymore, sir—the wife of the 
Judge.” 

“Ah!” said the general. 


7 {AT was a week ago now. The general 
4 had been introduced the following eve- 
ning at a dinner party. “And seemed to like 
me,’ said Phyllis with her pleased little smile. 
} “That is not altogether surpris- 
ing,” said Bubbles, who knew his 
Cues by heart. 

After that he did not know how 
the affair progressed. Phyllis never 
confided in him until she had the 
Scalp safe, so to speak, nailed to the 
wall. Then she would say noncha- 
lantly, “Of course I have had to 
choke him off. How tiresome men 
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F ay are! Hehadsuch aterrible 
passion for me.” 

Bubbles, over his lonely 
pipe, sometimes wondered 
how far the general was 

’ progressing along the path 

5 of passion. Looking ‘at 

him, it was impossible to 

guess, for the general 

was one of those lean, 

noncommittal-faced 

> men, born to suffer 

AN the wildest joy or the 

SIN torments of the con- 

ry demned with the 

same entirely blank 
countenance. 

“Such a charming 
man,” said Phyllis. 
“And in mess kit— 
\ 7 white with a red 
Yi  belt——” She became 

yy engulfed in medita- 
tion. 

Bubbles thought 
they must have made 
considerable progress 
when he accompanied Phyllis in her new 
dress to the Maymyo-Week Ball and 
left her there and went to the bar for 
the evening, as all well-trained hus- 
bands do. He played a rubber of 
bridge, then went to have a look at the 
jollifications beneath the paper lanterns. 
Phyllis was dancing with David Greenwich, the com- 
missioner, a tall, sensitive-faced person, blue of eye and 

aquiline of nose, whose wife was at home in her bun- 
galow during all the festive season, putting her mind to 
that purely feminine business of having a baby. 

Phyllis was trying her smile on David Greenwich, and that 
annoyed Bubbles somehow, because he remembered Mrs. 
David doing her dull duty with all her might, and not 
shrieking for a halo for it either. He turned away, annoyed. 
Phyllis must leave David alone. She mustn’t get to work on 
married men. It wasn’t cricket. Why couldn’t she concen- 
trate on the -general—handsome, well-to-do, unattached? 
And as he turned away from the ballroom, he almost ran 
into the general, eyeglass well anchored in, having a look. 

“Festive scene, what?” said the general. 

Bubbles said it was. 

“Who is that woman over there—can you tell me?—the 
one in blue?” 
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“That!”’ said Bubbles, taken aback. ‘“‘That is my wife. 
You’ve met her several times.”’ 

“Ah!” said the general. 

Bubbles went back to his bridge, all hot and bothered. 
Was it possible that the general was artful as well as 
naughty? It looked uncommon like it. From the little that 
Phyllis had told him he gathered the affair was progressing 
normally. The general, she had said from time to time, had 
never taken his eyes off her. The general, she said, had gone 
out of his way to come and sit beside her at the polo game. 

And then in a flash it came to him that perhaps it was toa 
great extent Phyllis’ imagination. She always thought every 
man she saw was in love with her. Had she at last been 
forced to own herself beaten? 

He sounded her on the way home. Phyllis was not com- 
municative. She said she was tired. When she got home, she 
cried. Was it possible her smile had lost its charm? Was it 
possible her charm had lost its cunning? 


HE general had not asked her to dance. For the first 

time for many years, she had thrown out her challenge, 
and a man had not responded. True, he had regarded her 
with marked interest. She had seen him watching her. He 
had gone out of his way to sit beside her at various func- 
tions. But once beside her, he had not said one word. Here 
was a man unlike other men, a man apart. 

Idly, to see if it was still working, she tried her smile on 
David Greenwich. The night of the ball was the beginning 
of it. And David, being lonesome and dull (for was not his 
wife at home, being quite natural ?), responded with avidity. 
Phyllis found herself hoping the general would notice. It 
might rouse him from his present state of regrettable apathy. 

So she led David on all through Polo week and Garden 
Party week. She led him on all through the riding picnics 
which start at four and énd by moonlight. David, being one 
of your soft-hearted, blue-eyed men, aquiline of nose and 
not overstrong as to chin, came on without ever noticing he 
was coming. His heart had always governed his head. 

It was governing his head at the moonlight picnic beside 
the lake, when he and Phyllis rode a little way apart from the 
others, to watch the moon post itself like a silver penny into 
the far jungle behind the hall, and to hear the hyenas call in 
the rides and the nightjars in the deodars. 

‘How beautiful you look—in the white moonlight,’”’ he 
said hastily and unsteadily, and he leaned over and kissed 
her. His horse was a little restive over it, but Phyllis’ never 
moved. It was well trained. 

She had not realized before how sweet David was. She 
forgot the general and his eyeglass and his abrupt manner 
and his faultless boots. Had it been David, really, all the 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Some Memories and Reflections 






















REAT fixity of purpose, 
(5 absolute absorption in 

the task in hand, and 
a complete obsession con- 
cerning the duty to be ac- LA 
complished have been the “44%, 
fundamental laws governing ~~” 
my career and life. Brought 
up in the most puritanical 
surroundings and ‘nourished 
on Bible texts that were im- 
pressed upon me by my grand- 
mother as being absolute 
working possibilities, my 
creed became: ‘‘ Whatsoever’ 
thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might’’—the un- 
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the hall, was the butler’s pantry. From that 
particular corner of the veranda was another 
flight of steps that led to a low-ceilinged 
building containing an immense kitchen and 
the servants’ quarters. At right angles to 
this building were the stables. 

Then, turning one’s back to the rear of 
the house, one had, on the right, a rose gar- 
den and mound with an arbor covered with 
roses. Here it was that I first caught the 
delightful odor of willow twigs burning, a 


others and for themselves, and their absolute thralldom ty 
their sense of honor made them, before they were corrupted 
by European commercialism, a beautiful and high mindeq 
race. Of course our servants were all Chinese, and when I 
had been given up for dead my mother tells me that our 
Chinese butler rushed in and caught me up in-his arms and 
took me away. When he brought me back I was alive. What 
he had done to resuscitate me my mother never knew and 
never could discover, but I have always considered it just 
another proof that that ancient race has known and for. 
gotten more than we ever dreamed could exist, even if their 
knowledge does not include every wheel and electrical con. 
trivance. And I have always felt that I owed my passionate 
love of beauty and grace to the fact that he may have 
breathed into me a small part of a Chinese soul to 
keep me sweet in an atmosphere in which I had to 








live later of rigid, loveless, cruel Puritanism. 





yielding command of that 
grim old preacher, Ecclesi- 
astes. 

Even as a child my grand- 
mother’s stern tutelage bore 
its fruit. When I was about 
ten a small friend of mine 
came to visit her aunt in Portland, Maine, which 
was then my home, and it followed naturally that 
we often played together. One day, to keep us 
quiet, her cousin—a beautiful girl in the early 
twenties—gave us each a churn and some cream, 
explaining to us that by using the dasher dili- 
gently we could bring butter. My small friend, 
who, by the way, is now my sister-in-law and relates 
the story, soon became bored and abandoned her 
churn, but I stayed with mine, pounding that puny 
dasher up and down until my arms and legs and 
small back were one hot ache and—the butter 
came. In after life that fixity of purpose carried 
me through much that would, otherwise, have 
vanquished me. 

I was born in Shanghai, China, on the thirteenth 
of August, 1865, the exact hour of my birth bring- 
ing me under the conjunction of Venus and Herschel 
and dooming me, according to all the soothsayers, 
to great unhappiness in all my personal life. Both of 
my parents were Americans of Scotch and English 
descent, with a strain of Huguenot. My mother 
was a great beauty, greatly gifted. She came ofa 
musical family, all the members of which sang, 
which is undoubtedly why singing was as natural 
a function with me as any other. 

In the early sixties my father, a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School, was practicing law in Bos- 
ton, when he received a most advantageous offer to 
go to Shanghai. He accepted, married my mother 
in 1862, and with her began the journey that was 
to take them across the Isthmus of Panama to the 
Pacific, where they embarked on the famous clip- 
per ship, Flying Cloud. 


Our Chinese nurse 
with my young 
brother. 





In due time they arrived at their destination and =. 








were only too happy to set foot on the solid, lovely 





In those early days there were no cows in China. 
Instead gray buffaloes were brought into the court- 
yard and milked for us. The Bubbling Well Road 
on which we lived then ran just outside the city, 
but today it is included in Shanghai proper. My 
father always drove in and out to his office, while 
my mother rode in a sedan chair along streets where 
now I imagine a stream of motors rushes, as in all 
other countries. Such a peaceful, quiet life in which 
there were no unpleasant things to remember ex- 
cept two moments of childish panic! 

The first of these was, of course, my fright at 
the shadow of my nurse, a grotesquerie thrown 
by the firelight onto the ceiling, and the second 
came as a sort of punishment for disobedience. 
My nurse had left me for a moment, and resenting 
this desertion I started after her to the servants’ 
quarters. I got as far as the veranda when I saw 
two great green eyes looking at me out of the 
black night. Some dog strayed away, probably, but 
to my childish mind a monstrous beast come to de- 
vour me. I shrieked and fled back to the nursery 
and safety. 

I remember little of my mother, as a child, as 
she was tremendously absorbed by her social duties. 
She was very much in demand socially, being ex- 
tremely beautiful with an exquisitely pale, lilylike 
complexion, great blue eyes and an infinite charm 
of manner. Beautifully dressed, too, because what 
her sewing man—there were no women dressmakers 
in China—could not make for her, she had sent out 

from Paris. Along 

ve with her social duties 

Lt: Wi she had a musical 

Afi Lig) one, that of playing 

the piano and sing- 

ing with an amateur 
orchestra. 

She had many 
friends, and once one 
of them gave me a 
mechanical toy con- 





















sisting of a beauti- 














streets of Shanghai after their strenuous journey. 
And here it was, three years later, that I was born, 
on the Bubbling Well Road that leads to the rain 
god’s temple. 

We lived in a typical Chinese bungalow of the type that 
had been adapted to European needs. It was set well back 
from the road and approached by a winding driveway. There 
was a large bed of flowers set just before the house, which 
contained many very sweet-scented Chinese and Japanese 
lilies. Their heavy perfume is still fragrant in my memory. 
The foundations of stone upon which the house was built 
contained openings shaped like keyholes, which were most 
Chinese in character. 

I can see them yet, chiefly, I presume, because we children 
were most sternly forbidden to crawl through them and 
under the house, where, no doubt, there were scorpions and 
such reptilian dangers, and my attention was thus emphati- 
cally called to their quaint contours. 

A flight of steps led up to a veranda which encircled the 
entire house. A large hall divided this domicile into two 
parts. On the right were our nursery, bedroom and bath- 
room, the latter with great, green porcelain tubs. These tubs 
my brother and I diverted to our own peculiar use; we used 
to make the most delicious rose cakes by placing the petals of 
the sweet-smelling Chinese rosa rugosa with a little sugar 
between sheets of clean paper and pressing them under these 
great baths. Next our bathroom were the dressing room, 
bathroom and bedroom of my mother and father. 

On the left of the great hall was a large drawing-room, 
opening through wide doors into a dining room of formidable 
size. Then, behind a tiny passage running at right angles to 
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pungent fragrance that always brings back China to me. 
Behind the rose garden was a grove of beautiful old bam- 
boos with a stream running through it, on which the 
lotuses grew. My nurse used to pick out the lotus seeds 
and give them to us to eat. They are supposed to assure 
one’s return to the place where they are eaten—in my case, 
alas, an assurance not realized! 

My Chinese nurse was a small or lily foot woman of the 
better caste. She was more to me than the usual mother 
would have been or could have been who had any other 
responsibilities. She was so sweet and gentle, so kind and 
withal so filled with the humor of life. My mother says she 
often used to hear her chuckling over me in the next room 
and crooning, “‘Too muchee, funnee chilo.’”’? The whole day 
long she would play with me and with my brother, who had 
outgrown the amah, or nurse, of his babyhood, and watch 
over us at night. 

The first sensation of fear that I can remember involved 
this nurse. I awakened suddenly one evening to see the 
great, grotesque shadow of her cap and shoulders upon the 
ceiling, thrown there by the light from an open fire, and I 
screamed with terror. 

When I was a year and a half old I had pneumonia, so my 
mother tells me, and the French physician, the best to be had 
in Shanghai, pronounced me dead. Now, it happens that the 
Chinese are perfectly devoted to children. Indeed, their love 
of children, love of beauty, love of grace, their respect for 


ful lady, exquisitely 
dressed and seated 
in a victoria with 
coachman, horse and 
all, complete. As her 
equipage advanced 

ZS ; this beautiful lady 
Fi i bowed first to right 
a and then to left, as 
long as the victoria 
was in motion. 

How I hated that toy! How that eternal bowing enraged 
me. For the pretty lady with her unceasing genuflections 
gave me no opportunity of imagining her doing anything 
else, appearing in any other réle, and I despised her accord- 
ingly. That toy, I firmly believe, witnessed the birth of my 
horror of the mechanical. 

Now the toy I adored, a doll called Violet, had no such 
limitations. Violet had blond hair, real hair that I could 
dress in any way that I wished, and beautiful blue eyes, 4 
porcelain head and a kid body. There was nothing that could 
not be imagined about this charming person. I even dressed 
her as a baby, if I wished. I always felt—and feel to this 
day—that there was something alive in that little kid body 
that I cherished. 

Later, one of the first cataclysms of my existence was 
brought about by Violet. An unimaginative and rather hard 
friend of my mother, seeing that Violet’s kid finger had gone 
the way of doll’s flesh and that one eye had sunk into 
her head, threw the doll away. It was my first great bereave- 
ment, although I was nine and ready to go without dolls. 






y, My mother. 
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But she was my first child, and the only one I ever had 
that did not have four legs. And whenever I sing Nevin’s 
“T once had a sweet little doll, dears,”’ I always think of 
her and feel choky. 

“*he cnly snow we had in Shanghai was a few flakes 
that me/ted as soon as they fell. And the only Christmas 
celebr2/ions we knew were built around the performances 
of the Chinese jugglers whom we always had at our Christ- 
mas p< ties. 

Of my father only the vaguest memory remains. He 
was, of course, busy in town all day and only came home 
after his children had been put to bed. I do recall one 
thing he was always saying to me, and that was, ‘Why, 
child, you’re double jointed.”” I suppose this remark was 
called jorth by the fact that I was in the habit of doing a 
complete “‘split’’ on any and every occasion, without ever 
having been instructed in that gymnastic feat. 

The meaning of a lie and my first lesson in fortitude 
were taught me in China. Just what the particular lie 
was that brought about my enlightenment I do not re- 
call, but I do remember my mother taking me into her 
room and with a towel and some ashes from the grate 
scouring out my mouth. The lesson in fortitude was at- 
tended by circumstances almost as painful. I had fallen 
down and hurt myself quite badly. Scrambling to my 
feet, | set up a vigorous howling. My father, attracted by 
the uproar, admonished me and said: “Brave little girls 
don’t cry when they are hurt.” I remember I stopped 
instantly, struck by the word “brave.”’ And it immedi- 
ately sank into my consciousness, never to leave it, that 
“brave’’ was the desirable, the necessary thing to be. 

It was always like that with me. Every impression of 
any kind always aroused an intense response in me. I 
realized in later years that this was one way in which I was 
wasting myself, and that I must put a stop to it asa 
matter of emotional self-preservation. A great river over- 
flowing its banks must be canalized to make it safe and 
usable. It is the same with one’s emotions, if one wants 
to use them instead of being ruled by them—or prefers 
to “ride one’s tiger,’’ as Hugh Walpole puts it. 

It has been said that the year Barnum brought Tom 
Thumb to China was 1872. But I remember attending 
a matinée, with all the other children of the foreign colony 
in Shanghai, given by this famous troupe, including Tom 
Thumb, Minnie Warren and Commodore Nutt, in 1870. 
It was at this performance that I was placed on the stage 
as one of the children to whom these midgets might be 
compared in size and general build, and the first thing 
that I did after I was set down was to make a wild 
dash for the scandalized dwarfs and, clutching them in 
my arms, beg them to come home with me and be my 
dollies. 

They were perfectly outraged at the insult, naturally, 
and I was separated from them forcibly and, be it said, 
only with the greatest difficulty, shrieking and almost 
heartbroken at being torn from them. I can feel yet the 
tremendous emotion I experienced at seeing them, and 
believing that at last some dollies had come to life to 
play with me; an emotion that blinded me to their very 
obvious hideousness. 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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“Here it was that I was born, on the Bubbling 
Well Road that leads to the rain god’s temple.” 
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SA|HE little town looked excep- 
#| tionally peaceful, asleep in the 
3] moonlight; it had the effect 
a| of cuddling cozily down in the 
arms of the hills. At a quarter- 
past twelve there was only 
one bright window among the 

“iiquiet bungalows; Neddy 
Trevor was having one of his earaches. There 
was likewise a light in the back room of the 
cigar store, where a long, mild poker game was in progress, 
but before one o’clock it was over and the sound of home- 
going feet had died away, and the Trevor house was as dark 
as its neighbors. 

It was after two when a figure appeared on Glen Ridge 
Avenue, a figure with low-drawn hat and high-wrapped 
throat, so shrouded with cloaks and so stooped that it would 
have been impossible, even at close range, to determine sex, 
age or color. : 

It moved swiftly, stealthily, furtively; it seemed fearful 
of the clear and brilliant moonlight and hugged the shadows, 
making little darting runs on softly shod feet across the 
bright spaces. 

It came toa full stop presently, flattened against the trunk 
of a splendid oak, fumbled for an instant under its wrappings 
and flung something over a trim fence into a garden. 

A dog barked at the rear of the premises, a drowsy rumble, 
and was answered in a shrill staccato from the yard next 
door. The challenge was taken up and repeated a block 
away; three more in the neighborhood joined in the chorus, 
and still others, faint, like distant echoes, sounded far away. 

The figure remained motionless for many moments; then, 
still with furtive caution, but with something of elation in its 
bearing, made a swift progress along the avenue to Almen- 
dra, slipped into a private driveway, reappeared on the street 
two blocks farther west, reached the business district and 
was permanently swallowed up in shadows. 
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N THE handsomest house in the village a lean old woman 
with an eagle profile sat up in bed and called sharply to 


a sleeper in the adjoining room. She was obliged to call’ 


three times. 

A girl with a shock of coarse red hair dragged on a kimono 
and stumbled sleepily into the front chamber. “Drink 
water?” she mumbled. 

“‘No. I want you to go down to the kennels and see if 
Finn mac Cool is safe.’ 


The Dog Potsoner 


By RuTH CoMForT MITCHELL 


I/ustrated by Paul Bransom 


“Why wouldn’t he be safe, Madam Harden? I took him 


down myself.’’ She was rather sullen about it as she stood 


shivering in the sharp air that came in the wide windows. 

“You will go down and see if Finn mac Cool 
is safe,” the old woman repeated levelly, with 
little pauses. 

She waited impatiently while the nurse threw 
a cloak over her robe and thrust her feet into her 
shoes, and she listened intently to the sound of 
descending footfalls and the opening of a door 
on the ground floor. 

After a couple of moments the door was softly 
closed and the attendant returned. ‘‘ He was all 
right,” she stated brightly. ‘‘Now, you get to 
sleep again, won’t you, Madam Harden?” 

“Miss Merkle,” said the old lady silkily, 
““you will go down again, and this time, instead 
of remaining in the doorway and counting one 
hundred, you will be good enough to actually go 
out to the kennels and look at Finn mac Cool.” 

The red-headed girl obeyed her sullenly, but 
implicitly, and when she jumped into bed again 
and pulled the covers over her she was shivering 
from temper as well as cold, and from some- 
thing else besides. “‘ The old witch,” she thought 
viciously. ‘Eyes in the back of her head and 
ears all over. Crazy, huh? Crazy like a fox!” 

In what was probably the humblest of all 
the homes in town, a weather-beaten shack 
with no furnishing beyond an aged and infirm 
stove, a tipsy table and chair and a frowsy 
symbol of a bed, a youth cried out in terror and 
sprang*to his feet holding out his arms. A dun- 
colored mongrel leaped to attention, flew to 
him, standing on his hind legs and pressing his 
body against him and licking his hands in an 
ecstasy of devotion. 








“You all right, Henry?” the big boy wanted 
to know, bending over until the warm tongue 
touched his chin. ‘‘ You sure all right?” 

He might have been any age from seventeen 
to thirty; his face was singularly childlike in 
expression, but his body was well developed; 
his arms looked enormously strong, and they 
were a trifle too long for perfect symmetry. 
The effect was a little like a gentle blond ba- 
boon. When he dropped to his pallet again he 


kept the dog in a fierce embrace. ‘‘Must ’a’ been dreamin’, 


Henry,” he murmured, going back to sleep like a tired puppy. 
““Must ’a’ been a norful dream. You—all right—Henry?” 
The morning which followed was an especially 
brilliant example of October at Los Gatos, and Pro- 
fessor Cameron complacently called his guest’s at- 
tention to it at the breakfast table. Tyler van 
Treet, just arrived from New York to write 
the life and achievements of the biologist, as- 
sented civilly, although he did not care very 
much for climate. His days were spent in his 
study, in libraries, publishers’ offices and con- 
cert halls, where the weather was always 
dependable and inoffensive, and he re- 

quired nothing further of it. 


E WAS, as a matter of fact, an- 

noyed with the savant for refusing 

to come East and be biographed in an 

P atmosphere of more assured civiliza- 
tion, but his publishers and his pliyst- 
cian agreed that the California trip 
would be an excellent thing for him 
personally. He was, they pointed out, 
rather seedy, body and brain; joint re- 
sults of long years of close application 
and the strain of his mother’s lingering 
illness and death. Very reluctantly, 
therefore, he had packed his clothes 
and stored his books, sublet the apart- 
ment in Washington Square, bought a 
supply of biscuit for his mother’s an- 
cient King Charles spaniel and said 
good-by to Harriet Fayle. He had 
minded that farewell a good deal; he 
always found her restful and under- 
standing. Her blood, like his own, was 
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almost too blue to be red, and she had been very dear to his 
mother. She was, as Mrs. van Treet had gently emphasized, 
only a trifle his senior. 
“T could keep Carlo for you,” she had ventured wistfully. 
It was good of her, Van Treet said, and the poor little 
beast would be better off , but he’d promised his mother to 
keep the spaniel with him as long as he lived. And Professor 
Cameron had been very decent about it; he’d written that 
they had dogs of their own. Harriet had been so especially 
understanding during those 
difficult days—if only he “on asia sedate 
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“Beaver Boy III.’’ Miss Cameron made the introduction 
briskly. ‘‘Had to bring him as he was about to murder the 
pointer. Chesapeake Bay; weighs ninety pounds and has 
more ancestors than we have. Family motto, ‘Never lost a 
duck, a fight or a friend.’ It’s no longer quite true, how- 
ever, for I’ve dragged him out of seven battles. I hate,’’ she 
apologized for her weakness, ‘‘to see him kill things.” 

“Will he attack my spaniel?’ Van Treet had inquired 
distastefully. 


II 


The biologist regarded his daughter reproachfully. ‘“‘My 
dear Jean, couldn’t you have eliminated the mad scene on 
our guest’s first morning?” 

Briskly she shook her bobbed head. “Better to toughen 
him at once, Theophilus, and the pups must be civilized: 
Besides, it’s a great comfort to have him sitting between 
Don and Boy. The moment I saw him yesterday, I thought- 
‘What splendidly long legs! They’ll make the most beautiful 
barricade under the table.’ And they do!” she finished con- 

tentedly, ducking to look. 
nk “‘Steady, Don! Charge! 








had not been so wretchedly | 
weary, so limp in body and | 


Beaver Boy, one more growl 
and out for you!’”’ Shespoke 





brain, he’d have said what 

he had always vaguely ex- 
pected to say to her, what 

she had some reason to ex- 

pect to hear. It would be 
eminently sensible and suit- | 
able. He would keep the | 
same apartment, and his 

life, save for missing his 
mother, would go on exactly 

as before. That, he knew, 

had been his mother’s idea, 

or at least her delicate 
hope, and when he came 
back, rested —— 


F Vite plows: aly house- 
hold would be a restful 
one; the savant himself, a 
noiseless servant or two, 
mellow, dim, book-lined 
rooms, perhaps a soft, sil- 
very Mrs. Professor. 

But instead a bluff, 
breezy, most unprofessorial 
person, a fat, loquacious 
Chinese cook-butler-house- 
man, doors and windows 
wide, and dogs—dogs of 
their own! Understate- 
ment—everywhere, indoors 
and out, underfoot; the 
place swarmed with them, 
resounded with them; and 
in their midst a girl; asmall- 
ish girl with nothing restful 
or understanding about her; 
a too vivid girl, all bright 
golden tan—shoes, hose, 
skirt, sweater; skin, eyes, | 
hair. | 

She had met him on his 
arrival the day before, stop- 
ping her shabby car at the 
platform’s edge with a swirl 
of dust and a shriek of 
brakes, calling out as she 
ran toward him: ‘‘Mr. van 
Treet? Sorry! Had to stop 
a dog fight! Where’s your | 
dog? Baggage car? Well, 
make it snappy. This train 
goes on to Santa Cruz.” 

She made a bright streak 
of motion down the line of 
dark cars. He had followed 
at a more moderate pace. 
He had never made any- 
thing snappy in his twenty- 
eight seemly years, and he 
had the feeling that even on 
a small Western local they 
would hardly carry his dog 
beyond the point which he 








to the newcomer with sharp 
annoyance. “‘No,no! Don’t 
pull them in! They’re no 
use coiled under your chair. 
Keep them way out, so 
they’ll make an entangle- 
ment if they make a rush at 
each other. That’s it!’ 


HEN shall we start 
work?’’ He ad- 

dressed himself clearly to 

Professor Cameron. 

““Why, we needn’t hurry, 
I think. Jean said some- 
thing about taking you for a 
| hike this morning, and that 
| means you'll want to rest 
| this afternoon. Perhaps 
| after supper tonight we'll 
have a pipe on the porch and 
talk it over a bit.” 

‘“‘My time,’’ said Van 
Treet formally, “is rather 
limited.” 

“Ah? Well, then, perhaps 
at teatime ——” 

The telephone in the hall 
shrilled suddenly, and the 
girl sprang up to answer it 
and Beaver Boy III, Don 
Luis and Dofia Rosita 
| sprang with her. It took 
time to command them into 
their places again, and the 
ring was repeated insistently 
before she was free. 

“Tt is very kind of Miss 
Cameron,”’ Tyler stated, 
“but I find myself rather 
seedy from the journey, and 
would really prefer ——” 

“Yes; that’s what Jean 
said, as I remember—that 
you needed a good stiff hill 
climb after your five days of 
inaction,’’ said his host 
amiably, urging a second 
helping of bacon. 

“But I much prefer ——” 

The girl was back in the 
doorway, pausing there, her 
eyes wide, a pallor lining her 
golden tan. ‘Dad—the dog 
poisoner !”’ 

“No, Jean!” The profes- 
sor set down his cup with 
a crash. 


“N7ES! Last night—the 

Farley’s Great Dane— 
right in his own yard. The 
milkman found him this 
morning and called them— 
you know, Peter, that glori- 








had mentioned as its des- 
tination. 





THE YOUNGSTER TRAILED HIM BY A DROPPED SCARF 


ous creature.’’ She came 
slowly into the room and 
sat limply down in her 














HE girl was demanding 











4 the release of a heroic- 
sized St. Bernard. 

“That,” Van Treet had said coldly, ‘“‘is not my dog,” 
and pointed to the quivering King Charles. 

She had stared for an instant, ejaculated “Oh!” and 
turned back abruptly to her car. 

He had disliked her instantly. The obvious, objective 
type—“ Yes, I adore big dogs, but I detest little dogs!’”” He 
was very tall and thin, and the tiny, trembling canine at the 
end of the leash made him feel like a female impersonator, 
but nothing would have induced him to confide to this head- 
long creature that Carlo was a trust from a dead mother. 

he sprang into the driver’s seat, and Van Treet and his dog 
chose the tonneau with chill emphasis, but hesitated on the 
Tunning board. 

A huge, henna-colored dog with a nose the color of a faded 

red eraser filled up the floor space. 





“He’d as soon think,” she returned mirthfully, ‘‘of at- 
tacking a ladybug.” 
He was still disliking her at the boisterous breakfast table. 


. She poured their coffee and presided over the toaster and 


admonished eleven canines—Don Luis, the pointer, slim, 
patrician, brilliantly patterned; his giddy young wife and 
seven frantic puppies; the hysterical King Charles; and the 
Chesapeake, with a rumble of thunder in his chest whenever 
he looked at his enemy. ‘Down, puppies! Charge, Don! 
Beaver Boy, quiet!” She was entirely at ease. “Two 
lumps? Gobs of glug-glug cream? Charge, Dofia Rosita!” 

The Chinese servant, threading his way among paws and 
tails, leaping agilely over rioting pups, caught Van Treet’s 
commiserating eye upon him. “This not house for lady- 
gemmun at all,” he remarked genially, ‘jus’ dogs’ hotel.” 


chair, staring straight ahead 
of her. 

“Now that I come to think of it, I heard a lot of barking 
in the night,”’ said her father. “Just for a few minutes, but 
there were a dozen different dogs, all over town. Well, by 
gad! Started again, eh? Let’s see, it’s two years, isn’t it, 
since ——”’ 

“‘ And this time we'll get him.”’ She brought her tanned fist 
down on the table with a force which made the dishes leap 
and enchanted the puppies. 

“But who is this dog poisoner?”” Van Treet wanted to 
know. 

Jean Cameron flung him a withering look, but the -profes- 
sor was patient. “If we knew that, my dear fellow—— The 
thing has been going on for years. Every other year, usually, 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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Kie-G| Guild Hall basement, the regular Saturday 

#41 afternoon Conventicle of the Cavaliers 

of Courtesy limped drearily toward its 

m4) conclusion. The juvenile officers of this 

| recently organized esoteric. brotherhood, 

which envious, uninitiated contemporaries 

termed ‘‘Cush’s Cavalry,” chiefly for alliterative reasons, 

fidgeted beneath the brilliant ribbons of their ranks and 

suffered themselves to be prodded on through the ritual by 

whispered promptings from Mr. J. Throckmorton Cush, 

founder, supervisor, “‘ Honored Chaplain” and, in moments of 
stress, sergeant- 
at-arms of the 


order. 
Cavalier El- i ae 
mer Doremus = 
blinked at the 
sunlight filtering 


through the 
dusty windows 
set high in the 
basement walls, 
sneezed thun- 
derously, met 
the expectant 
eyes of Mr. Cush / 
and tardily did { 


‘““‘THEY MADE ME SO MAD I 
PUSHED HER IN, AND THEN ; ES 
I PUSHED HIM IN TOO!” 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 





I/ustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 


his duty as a Cavalier of Courtesy by mumbling: ‘‘’Scuse 
me, pray.” 

His fellows in the rank and file of cavalierdom, a dozen 
strong, sat in a circle of camp chairs, of which his was a seg- 
ment, relaxed and profoundly bored. They had participated 
joyously in the initiation of Candidate Washington Bancroft. 
Only the stern repressive measures of Mr. Cush had halted 
their welcome of little Washington on the safe side of may- 
hem. Despite their present indifference, they would con- 
tinue to attend Conventicles until the supply of neophytes 
failed. Then Philanthropist Cush’s Cavaliers of Courtesy 
would drop to pieces, as ten thousand such organizations had 
done before it. Little Washington Bancroft, still somewhat 
disheveled and soiled from the thwarted attempt of 
his brethren to jam him, headfirst, into the Donjon 
Keep’s empty furnace, stood meekly before Esteemed 
Cavalier James Pickens, who instructed him haltingly 
in the mysteries of the order. The apathetic eyes of 
Cavalier Doremus observed that little Washington 
was paying less heed to the confidences of the 
Esteemed Cavalier than to the possibilities of further 


attack in the rear, toward which he frequently turned an 
apprehensive and tear-stained face. 

There was a faint satisfaction for Mr. Doremus in these 
dregs of his newly initiated brother’s terror. There was also 
a boredom-diluted joy in the difficulty the Esteemed Cava- 
lier was experiencing with the ritual—written by J. Throck- 
morton Cush—and 
as the Honored 
Chaplain began to 
display an author’s 
just irritation at this 
mangling of his crea- 
tion, the satisfaction 
in the breast of 
Cavalier Doremus 
kindled into solemn 
delight. 


““T_ TOPE he chokes,” 

he muttered 
devoutly, as Mr. 
Pickens displayed 
premonitory symp- 
toms of such a fate 
and the impatient 
scowl on the usually 
benevolent face of 
Mr. Cush grew 
deeper. 

Long since, the notoriously proper and flagrantly courte- 
ous reputation of the blameless James had filled the heart of 
his companion in courtesy with an abiding hatred. This had 
been stirred to further ferment by frequent paternal urgings 
that Cavalier Doremus model his conduct upon his esteemed 
superior’s. So deep and so broad is the canyon that separates 
the generations that the elder Doremus never learned that 
his son’s antipathy toward James Pickens and his own 
toward J. Throckmorton Cush sprang from the same source 
and were practically identical. 

The floundering Esteemed Cavalier bogged down com- 
pletely and the Honored Chaplain’s prompting assumed a 
vicious sibilance. Harried beyond endurance, James »)ot a 
desperate glance at his mentor. 

“You mix me all up,”’ he complained. ‘‘How can [ think 
when you keep whispering all the time?” 

With a Jovian gesture and a visage rich crimson, Mr. 
Cush abolished him and proceeded to impart in smvothly 
rolling periods to the entirely uncomprehending initiate the 
purpose of the order, its secret password and its signal for 
assistance, while behind his figure of smoldering wrath: the 
harried Esteemed Cavalier twisted uncomfortably and re- 
adjusted the broad red ribbon of his office, with an unliappy 
sigh. The assembled cavaliers shuffled their feet om the 
concrete floor and looked longingly toward the stairway, 
slanting upward from the Donjon Keep toward the sunlit 
September afternoon. 

“And now, fellow cavaliers,” the Honored Chaplain con- 
tinued after a brief pause, during which the uncomprehending 
and still apprehensive little Washington Bancroft was led, 4 
fully qualified member of the order, to a seat in the circle, 
“your Honored Chaplain has a few words to say.” 

Despair settled bleakly upon the brethren. Hope for 4 
speedy release swooned in the bosom of Cavalier Doremus. 
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“A few words!” he grumbled to his neighbor, Roscoe Sim- 
mons. ‘‘Gosh, he makes me sick.” 

“Monday,” declaimed Mr. Cush, somewhat unnecessa- 
rily, “is Labor Day. It will also be the Cavaliers of Cour- 
tesy’s first gala day. Then, for the first time, we shall 
welcome our parents and friends into our Donjon Keep with 
knightly courtesy. The drill team, under your Honored 
Chaplain’s direction, has shown proficiency and will display 
its ability on that happy afternoon. Your Honored Chap- 
lain has arranged for suitable decorations for the occasion 
and perhaps”’—he blinked archly—‘‘ perhaps, I say, refresh- 
ments afterward. The reception committee, consisting of 
your Honored Chaplain, your Esteemed Cavalier and your 
Worthy Secretary, will be on hand at four o’clock to welcome 
our fellow cavaliers, their parents and those ladies fair whom 
I hope each cavalier will bring. Of course, fellow cavaliers, 
you will not divulge to anyone the details of this affair.” 

Morbid premonitions concerning 
the gala day occupied the spirit of 

Cavalier Doremus. Even 

the joy of displaying his 
martial prowess on the drill 
team was ban- 
ished by the grisly 
specter of im- 
pending social in- 
tercourse evoked 
by the Honored 
Chaplain. He 
was roused from 
his gloomy fore- 
bodings by a sud- 
den quickening of 
interest among 
his companions. 
“Fellow cavaliers may 
recall,’” Mr. Cush was say- 
ing, “the promise made by the 
Honored Chaplain that a Courtesy 
Medal would be awarded at the end of the summer to the 
cavalier who had—shall I say, exemplified?—best the 
standards of the order during vacation. The Honored Chap- 
lain has decided that this medal will be awarded at our gala 
day. Here it is, fellow cavaliers.” 


E HELD aloft an open jeweler’s case, in which, sus- 
pended by a blue ribbon, a medal glittered, and beamed 
Satisfaction at the Conventicle’s murmur of appreciation. 
_ “This decoration,” he pursued, ‘has no small value in 
itself. It will be the privilege of the person to whom it is 
awarded to wear it at all our meetings henceforth. In ad- 
dition, a considerable cash reward will accompany the deco- 
ration. The only question remaining, fellow cavaliers, is 
Which of our number shall receive it.” 

His expectant pause was shattered peremptorily by the 
Esteemed Cavalier, who rapped for attention. 

‘“‘Nom’nations for the Courtesy Medal are now in order,” 
Mr. Pickens announced and nodded a prompting to Worthy 
Secretary Petrie, who rose briskly. 

‘“T nom’nate our Esteemed Cavalier, James Pickens,” he 
proclaimed rapidly, ‘‘’cause he has dis—displayed the prin- 
ciples of our order in his daily life and—and—and every- 
thing,” he concluded weakly and sat down in haste, casting 
an apologetic glance toward the Honored Chaplain. 

: “Since there are no other nom’nations,’’ the Esteemed 
Cavalier began with smug satisfaction; and stopped in 
ti as Mr. Cush held up a peremptory and plump 

and. 

“The nomination is not without merit,” he announced 
blandly. “Are there any other proposals?” 

Behind his fat back the Esteemed Cavalier gasped in 
dismay, and the Worthy Secretary sat open-mouthed. Only 
a few days before, Mr. Pickens had been satisfied by certain 
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indirect promises of the Honored Chaplain that the reward 
was to be his, and Willis Petrie had spent most of the morning 
partially memorizing the nomination speech Mr. Cush had 
composed. They both were learning that the wrath of an 
offended author is bitter and scoring. 

“We all have the highest respect for the qualities of our 
Esteemed Cavalier,”” Mr. Cush continued with a smooth 
vengefulness. ‘‘Wecan only regret that his ritual proficiency 
is not greater, and that he has so far forgotten his knightly 
duty as to reprove the efforts the Honored Chaplain has 
made to assist him. However, it is, as I have said, an excel- 
lent nomination. Are there any others?” 


ENEATH his expectant gaze the Cavaliers of Courtesy 
twisted in their seats and looked at one another sus- 
piciously. Only little Washington Bancroft, overcome by the 
intoxication of a medal and cash reward thus dangled before 
him, so far forgot himself as to mutter something half 
intelligible concerning the courteous care he expended upon 
his rabbits before embarrassment overcame and silenced him. 
“Since the decision rests with the Honored Chaplain,” 
Mr. Cush continued at length, ‘‘I should say that, thus far, 
the contest is a tie. On our gala day the medal will be 
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awarded to Esteemed Cavalier James Pickens, or else” —he 
paused with dramatic cruelty—‘“‘or else,”” he concluded, “‘to 
Fellow Cavalier Elmer Doremus.”’ 

Before the glassy eyes of the shocked cavalier so cited the 
Donjon Keep slowly and solemnly revolved, kindly blurring 
in its dizzy progress the incredulous expressions of his com- 
panions. The mouth of the Worthy Secretary opened even 
more widely. 

The Esteemed Cavalier alone was vocal under the concus- 
sion of this announcement. ‘‘Elmer Doremus!” he blurted 
incredulously. ‘“‘Why, he ——” 


E GULPED and was silent while Mr. Cush resumed, 
pleased with the obvious agony he was causing the 
offender: ‘On July seventh of this year Fellow Cavalier 
Doremus, while attending the Reformed Church picnic, 
leaped into the Ramapo River and saved little Millicent Ran- 
dall from death by drowning. This was a valorous deed. If 
Fellow Cavalier Doremus has been—shall I say, deficient ?— 
in other requirements for the Courtesy Medal, this cannot 
help impressing the Honored Chaplain. Greater courtesy 
has no man than that he risk drowning himself for a friend.” 
“They both fell off the springboard into the swimmin’ 
hole”; Mr. Pickens recounted scandalous rumor coarsely. 
‘Millicent Randall said so.” 

“I was there myself and saw Fellow Cavalier Doremus 
clinging to a willow branch and holding the poor child’s head 
above the current until help arrived,”” Mr. Cush replied re- 
provingly. ‘‘I have never believed they fell off together. I 
know that story has been repeated. Fellow Cavalier Dore- 
mus, will you inform us whether it is the truth?” 

Perspiration exuded with a prickling sensation from the 
pores of the cavalier addressed. After several painful gut- 
tural noises, he at last became articulate: ‘‘No, sir—I mean, 
Honored Chaplain. It ain’t—isn’t.” 

Nothing could have dragged from him the admission that 
his ‘‘pardner”’ in sundry Indian forays, Antelope Edward, 
née Edwina Cole, had pushed him into the water to save the 
foundering Millicent. This was one of the many dark secrets 
which he and Antelope Edward shared. He was still some- 

_what dizzy, and his ears buzzed so that it was difficult for 
him to hear what the Honored Chaplain was saying. Had 
he been fifty years older, Cavalier Elmer Doremus inevitably 
would have suffered an apoplectic stroke. 

““So,”” Mr. Cush was remarking, ‘‘for the present, the 
Honored Chaplain will consider the contest a tie and will let 


(Continued on Page 198) 





‘*1’>D BE ASHAMED OF MYSELF,’’ THE OUTRAGED BATHER SCREECHED 
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al to be a little 
%| doubt about it— 
Celia Hemmenway 
23} was looked askance at 

men of North Warburton. Not 
that:she had done anything out of the way, to be sure. She 
was dignified, she was gracious, she was lovely to look upon. 
But she didn’t enter in. 

It was supposed, of course, that when Stanton Hemmenway 
brought her there, a bride, she would realize the definite- 
ness of her position in the community. Stanton Hemmen- 
way was the town’s leading citizen, he was its richest man 
and in many ways its ablest. The big house on the hill that 
had been his mother’s was the center of the city’s social and 
intellectual activities. The name Hemmenway led all com- 
mittees, civic, social and those connected with the Episco- 
palian church. It was the rock upon which every movement 
was builded, the touchstone financially and socially. 

Like most New England cities of its size, North Warbur- 
ton took itself seriously. It wasn’t that Celia Hemmenway 





0A 
Selfish Woman 


By BERNICE BROWN 


IMustrated by Joseph Simont 

















didn’t; she just didn’t 
take at all. She refused 
to act on committees: The 
Children’s Home _ board—in- 
deed, she was quietly emphatic 
about that—even the committee to supply 
flowers for the altar. She went to church, it was true, and 
seemed to enjoy it, her face peaceful and soft through the 
long ritual of the service; but she failed to appreciate that 
her seat in the Hemmenway pew entailed a responsibility. 
In North Warburton Stanton Hemmenway was the reigning 
baronet, but Celia Hemmenway refused to be the reigning 
baronet’s wife. 

Besides which, Celia had no children. Nor did she seem 
depressed by this fact. She did not envy the offspring of her 
neighbors or acquaintances. Only once, indeed, did she show 
any interest in a child’s existence, and that was the time 
Danny Elliot, who was visiting his grandmother, fell out of a 
tree in the Hemmenway orchard and broke his leg. Celia 
set it, alone, before the doctor came. An extremely capable 
job, the doctor said. When he at last arrived the child was 
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**COME ON,’’ SAID NED. 
“THIS *8.THE FIRST 
DANCE.’’ HE PUT AN ARM 
CLUMSILY AROUND HER, 


resting quietly, relaxed, as a child can be who has an instine. 
tive trust in the person who is caring for him. 

“Wonderful,” said the doctor and he looked at Celia. The 
child was on a chaise longue in the library, a beautiful room 
with the calm and dignity of a place it has taken two genera. 
tions of gentle breeding to build up. “I think we'll leave 
him here, Mrs. Hemmenway, for the moment, if you don’t 
mind. Later this afternoon I'll be able to get a nurse and 
we'll move him to his grandmother’s. It won’t be incon. 
venient?” 

The patient stirred. “I’d just as soon stay here as go,” he 
said. 


ELIA and the doctor exchanged a smile. ‘‘Send a nurse 
as soon as you care to,” she said. “In the meantime 
I’m adequate.” 

Adequate. Yes, she was adequate. Doctor Perry looked 
at her hands, thin and brown, but for all their grooming mus- 
cular with the sort of strength not developed by sport alone, 
They were older than her face, more revealing. 

“T feel sure you’re adequate. Danny Elliott was very 
fortunate to have pilfered apples from your orchard.” Dr, 
Perry would have liked to talk longer, to question her, but 
there was something about Celia Hemmenway that forbade 
intrusion. 

In the afternoon the boy was moved to his grandmother’s, 
Next day the gardener took some flowers and a basket of 
apples to the boy, though it came indirectly from the gar- 
dener that it had been done upon Mr. Hemmenway’s sug- 
gestion. 

““She’s just a selfish woman,” said the town at last. 
“‘She’s got everything, and she doesn’t even seem to care 
about carrying on the family name. I'll admit Stanton 
Hemmenway appears satisfied. But he oughtn’t to be. It’s 
terrible the way some women can dupe even a smart man. 
Some day he’ll wake up; then see what happens.” And all the 
women there hoped Celia Hemmenway would pay in every 
righteous detail for the sins they had judged her guilty of. 


> 


ELIA HEMMENWAY was the oldest of seven children. 

Her mother, pretty Hattie Darrow, had gone West to 
Kansas to visit an aunt, married there a young engineer 
turned poor farmer by his marriage, and brought into the 
world with humiliating rapidity her family. Hattie Darrow 
was believed by her family back in Massachusetts to have 
married beneath her. For that reason she did not complain. 
She was too proud to admit her struggle. 

Frank Daniels was all right, a good man, a man with some 
education and breeding, but just not big enough or forceful 
enough to keep abreast with his growing family, with the 
thinness of his soil, with the malicious infrequency of good 
harvests. Together he and Hattie worked, she doing a 
lion’s share around the house and garden, cooking for the 
hired man, tending the chickens, misering the precious milk 
from the scrawny herd of dairy cattle. 

There was no doubt that Frank worked. He would come 
in at night so tired that the tears would come to Hattie’s 
eyes, maternal tears. He looked so young. It was a shame 
for him to have to work so hard. Oftentimes he was too tired 
to eat, and she would take him in her arms and draw his head 
against her shoulder and bend her dark head over his so 
that he couldn’t see the tears. 

That was in the early days before Celia was born. Then 
Celia came, and then Laird and then Doris and Philip. 
Hattie had no time to be sorry now. Something like steel 
developed in Hattie Daniels. They had to go on, to make a 
living. Life had become desperately earnest. They must 
buy more land. Soil was thin. It took lots of land even fora 
narrow margin against starvation. 

And Hattie’s children must be educated. Deep in her soul 
lay the conviction that children that were born must go up 
in the world. It was perhaps the old pioneer savageness in 

; her blood. You. couldn't 
stop just with the bearing 
of children. No matter 
what it cost, no matter 
how bitter the struggle for 
them, they must goon. She 
could not bury with them 
one gram of their birth- 
right. Her children should 
be given a chance with all 
other children. She would 
see to it. ; 

And with her determina- 
tion some way there devel- 
oped the physical strength 
tomeet emergencies. Hattie 
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Daniels grew to have a fatalistic belief in herself. 
If all else failed her, her will alone would drive her 
on, drive them on. Frank Daniels got lost some 
way in the scheme of things, Frank the farmer who 
had wanted to be an engineer. She didn’t bend her 
head over ‘11s now to hide the tears. She managed 
for him now, drove him, directed him. 

“She’s vot a long head,” the neighbors said. 
“She’s twice the fellow he is.” 

Before the fifth child was born Hattie’s Uncle 
Elijah, beck in Massachusetts, died and left her 
six hundred dollars. Hattie bought more land with 
this. Frank demurred. “I’ve got all now I can 
handle. \Vhat’s the use of sowing more to corn and 
let the locusts get it?” He looked at her, his eyes 
sodden with fatigue and rebellion. 

But Hattie didn’t see. ‘We'll buy the land along 
the cree, two hundred and fifty acres.” 

“It’s no good,” he said; “it’s sandy.” 

“That's all right,” she said. “It’s cheap, and 
we'll graze it.” 

He looked at her. ‘‘ You need things.” 


HE shook her head. “‘I’ll manage. We’ve got 

them to think of now. Cely soon can help me. 
She does little things now. And I can trust her 
with the baby.” 

Cely was eight. She had never gone to school. 
The school was too far away. Besides which, there 
was no one to take her. So Hattie taught her, 
patiently, thoroughly. While Cely lifted the dasher 
of the churn, she learned her letters and her tables. 
While she tended the babies on the kitchen floor 
and Hattie bent over the washtub, Cely did her 
reading lesson. While Hattie darned or peeled 
potatoes, the spelling book was propped up before 
her and Cely spelled her rows of words. No, Cely’s 
education was not neglected, neither was Laird’s. 
Cely half taught him, too, now, with the patroniz- 
ing seriousness of the older child. 

When Cely was eleven Morris was born. Cely 
went to school now in the village. The Buchhalters 
used to stop for her and take her and Laird in and 
fetch them out at night. Ernie Buchhalter was the 
richest farmer in the county, and his hired man 
drove the children to and from school in the big 
spring wagon. 

These rides were the happiest part of Cely’s day. 
There was straw all over the bottom of the spring 
wagon to sit on and a buffalo robe to tuck over 
them. When winter came the wagon was put on 























runners and seemed very close to the ground, so 








close you were almost even with the tops of the 
weeds that stuck up, brittle and sear, above the 
crust of snow. 

Cely loved it when the horses went fast and threw back 
hard balls of snow with their hoofs that beat against the 
wooden dashboard. It was wonderful just to sit, too, and be 
warm and comfortable and to be carried. Sometimes it was 
almost dark when they got home. The prairie was so big 
then and different. The fringe of willows along the creek 
looked like writhing things that stretched out their arms in a 
tangle to heaven. The fields looked different, everything. It 
made you sort of homesick and sad and wonder about things. 


NE evening the Buchhalters took them in to an enter- 
tainment at the church. Cely had worn her mother’s 
garnet brooch pinned to the flannel yoke across her little flat 
chest. Cely had been in an ecstasy of delight, and all 
evening long her little 
hand had fluttered up 
to it to be sure it was 
there Once she 
thought she had lost it 
and her heart almost 
Stopped beating. But 
she hadn’t. The heav- 
enly relief of feeling its bes” 
Jagged edge just a six- 
teenth of an inch above 
the place her fingers 
had first touched! 
When Cely was four- 
teen Walter was born. 
Cely’s tasks were 


heavier by this time, “* 

and she was already / my) 

treated like a woman. 

She knew her mother Ts ee 

hadn’t wanted Walter. a 
here were children os 


€nough already, more 
than they could care 
for. Hattie had not > 
complained, but she felt : 
the inconvenience of 
this new child. She was 
Not so strong as she 







DEEP IN HER SOUL LAY THE CONVICTION THAT CHILDREN MUST GO UP IN THE WORLD 


wanted to be. Five months before the child was born she 
had had to give up the work in the dairy. Cely and Laird 
had done it. Laird worked in the fields now, too, and Cely 
did the baking and washing and the gardening. 

Doris had not been well either, and Cely had helped spell 
the hours at night during which the hot flannels were changed 
on the croupy throat. The only times now Cely was young 
were the short hours at school and during the long rides back 
and forth in the Buchhalter spring wagon. Sometimes they 
used to sing in the wagon, for the Buchhalters were German 
and musical. 

Occasionally Cely and Laird were invited to the Buch- 
halters’ to dinner on Sunday. Those were red-letter days. 
The Buchhalters had so much food, soup with dumplings 

and sausage in it, and goose 

and great cakes with lay- 

ers and layers of frosting. 

Ney They had mush and milk for 

>. supper at home mostly, and 

Sundays they had baked 

beans with molasses on them. 

It would be wonderful to have 

all the molasses you wanted 
sometime. 


ATTIE DANIELS con- 
sulted with Erie Buch- 
halter a good deal now. She 
sowed her land to alfalfa. 
Frank thought it was a crazy 
thing to do, but Hattie in- 
; sisted and Ernie Buchhalter 
bore her out. The soil was too thin for 
corn; besides, corn was too risky in that 
climate. The droughts came too often and 
the frosts too early. Alfalfa was safer and 
much less trouble. Yes, if it weren’t for 
the coming of the baby, Hattie felt things might shape 
themselves around some way. As it was she only shut 
her lips tight and went on. 
But one evening Cely met her mother coming in 
from the shed with a load of wood for the cookstove 
in her arms. Hattie was a woman who had always 


worked hard physically. Cely had seen her lift one end of a 
harrow, seen her carry a sick calf in her arms to the barn, 
seen her put a nail into a horse’s shoe, holding the hoof 
valiantly between her knees and swinging the heavy ham- 
mer. It didn’t occur to Cely to take the wood from her 
mother. Cely herself stooped with a heavy pail of milk. 

Suddenly Hattie stopped, and the wood struck hideously 
and awkwardly to the earth. Cely turned and stared at her. 
She looked big and brown in the twilight, her arms brown, 
her hair, her skin, the shapeless dress. And yet some way she 
was not homely. She was hardy and tragic, tragic not with 
defeat but with the soddenness of struggle. 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ 


ATTIE looked at her, she seemed scarcely to see her. It 

was as though she spoke aloud to herself: ‘I don’t want 
this child. I don’t want it. It’s too hard—too hard. Just 
as we get a bit ahead something happens. Last year it was 
the tiling; the year before, the thunderstorm that soured 
the wheat. This year it’s—the baby.”’ She stopped. 

Cely didn’t like the look of her eyes. They looked naked. 
It’s a terrible thing for a child to see a grown person’s soul. 

“Kate has no children. Kate has a rich husband.”’ She 
laughed. Kate was her sister back in Massachusetts. 
“Kate.”’ She laughed again. “‘How could she know from 
the letters I write her what’s happening to me?”’ 

Cely said nothing, but she carried the secret. 

In November Walter was born, and died. There wasn’t 
much of a funeral. They put him in a little pine box and 
buried him in the willow lot. 

“‘He’s too little for a funeral,” Hattie said. ‘“‘I don’t even 
want the minister.” 

But the minister came and read some verses from the 
Bible, out under the gray sky in the willow lot. Only Hattie 
and Frank and Cely were there. ‘‘I don’t want the chil- 
dren,” said Hattie. Cely was no longer thought of as a child. 

For a year Hattie was grave. She had not wanted Walter, 
and he had been taken from her. God had heard. It was a 
judgment. That year they had a chance to lease the farm to 
some Bohemian tenants and move into town. Ernie Buch- 
halter half-heartediy recommended the tenants. Frank was 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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i TEN o’clock in the morning Mrs. 
Hedge locked the door of her fine house, 
stepped down to the walk, returned, 
shook the door violently to be sure that 
it was fastened, and again stepped to 
the walk. Her figure was tall and stout, 
her complexion dark. Above shrewd, 
black-browed eyes showed a fringe of 
wi) hair, too black for Mrs. Hedge’s age, 
"} and above the black hair rested the rim 
of a black winter bonnet with ties such as no one else had 
worn for twenty years. It was not old; the milliner had 
made it last week; and on this December morning it was be- 
ing worn for the first time. 

Mrs. Hedge did not have her shrewd black eyes for noth- 
ing. Hedge had left her six farms, and, observing that farming 
was ceasing to be profitable, she planted orchards. Hav- 
ing mastered the arts of spraying and pruning, she no longer 
sold a barrel of apples or a hundred barrels: she sold the 
whole crop, without responsibility for harvesting or market- 
ing. Into her lap poured a large income, but she lived in her 
kitchen, did her own work and dreamed of more money. No 
sum was too large to covet, none too small to capture. 
Acquainted in her youth with all the miseries of poverty, 
treated unkindly by the relatives in whose house she was a 
drudge, and occupying a similar position in the house of Mr. 
Hedge, she dreaded want and distrusted human beings. 








T THE gate she shaded her eyes and looked up the road 
toward Worleysburg and the low mountains beyond. 
She was going in the opposite direction, to Plympton, the 
county seat, to deposit funds in the bank, and she awaited 
the arrival of the bus which ran from Plympton to Summit 
Hill twice a day. Usually as regular as the sun, the bus 
was already three minutes late, and Mrs. Hedge muttered 
angrily, in the habit of those who live alone: 
“Spangler, that good-for-nothing!”’ 


‘““LIFE GROWS HARDER AS ONE GROWS OLDER. 
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She looked at her fine brick house with its many windows, 
which were never opened, and its tall tower, occupied by 
wasps and flies. She thought haughtily of Mrs. Graybill, 
who lived near by and sewed for a living and was guilty of all 
sorts of charitable foolishness. 

“Sending me cake! To get something out of me—that’s 
what she’s after!” 

When the bus came into view she stepped into the road 
and began to wave her arm. It took a bold person to stand in 
the path of so awkward and lumbering a vehicle. 

““Stop!”’ she called. ‘‘Stop, Spangler, stop!” 

Lurching to one side so as to avoid using Mrs. Hedge as a 
bumper, Spangler obeyed. He was a short, stockily built 
man with blue eyes which were as pleasant as Mrs. Hedge’s 
were sharp. He, too, muttered as he clambered out of his 
seat, and the two women who were his only passengers, one 
dressed in dark blue, one in gray, expressed themselves with 
indignation: 

“The crazy creature!” 

“What does she mean?” 

Spangler said a very sharp thing: ‘‘‘ Mean,’ did you say? 
That’s the word for her.” 

“You're late,”” announced Mrs. Hedge sharply. 

Spangler said nothing; if he explained she would tell him 
that excuses were vain. 

“Why don’t you answer?” 


I GUESS YOU FIND IT SsO”’ 
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Spangler grew very red. His other passengers were real 
ladies, and he wished neither to argue nor to be unjustly de- 
nounced before them. ‘“‘I’ll get you to Plympton on time, 
Mrs. Hedge.” 

Politely he helped Mrs. Hedge to the rear seat. ‘‘ Your 
fare, please.” He grew still redder as he held out his hand. 

“Do you think I won’t pay?” Mrs. Hedge handed him 
a ten-dollar bill. ‘I don’t suppose you have change.” 

“But I do.” 

The journey into Plympton was only three miles and Mrs. 
Hedge wished it longer. She liked to study strangers, to no- 
tice the peculiarities of their ways and the poor quality of 
their clothes. About the dress of these women there was 
little to notice, but their conversation was extraordinary. 
Their subject was bottles; it was hard to credit, but it was 
true—they admired bottles, paid money for bottles, and, 
what was still more marvelous, sold them again at higher 
prices. Listening, Mrs. Hedge lost control of the muscles of 
her face and let her jaw drop. Now and again she moistened 
her lips with her tongue. Having watched her in his mirror, 
Spangler turned to look at her directly. Was she going mad? 
Was she about to froth at the mouth? 


“T HEARD it from Anderson,” said the lady in blue. “I 
thought I might get it for almost nothing, but ‘wenty 

people had been there before me. It was the clearest, deep- 
est, most beautiful sapphire with a white rim. The stopper 
was perfect.’ 

“How much?” 

‘A hundred and seventy-five.” 

““Whew!”’ said the lady in gray. 

“Sold it for five hundred to Mrs. Elson, who had probably 
the only other one in existence. Really museum pieces.’ 

“Lucky!” 

Mrs. Hedge could restrain herself no longer, and leancd for- 
ward and laid a black-gloved hand on the nearest shoulder. 

“Are you talking about a bottle?” 
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“Yes, a Stiegel decanter.” The ladies looked at her and 
flushed red. What madness to discuss prices where they 
might be overheard! ‘‘Do you have any bottles?” 

“T have ared bottle. It’s out in the shed. The stopper’s 
gone, but it has a white rim.” 

“Would you be willing to let us see it?” 

“Sure!’? Mrs. Hedge spoke jovially. One hundred and 
seventy-five dollars! A bottle! ‘My husband’s grandpar- 
ents came from Mannheim, where they made glass.” 

The strangers avoided each other’s eyes. “‘When can we 
see your bottle?” 

“T’m going back on the bus. Four o’clock.” 

“just you stay in town till four?” 

“No, my business won’t take ten minutes.” 

“Suppose we get a car and drive you home?” 

“That will be all right.”” Mrs. Hedge’s smile was almost 
pleasant. What amazing fools! She could easily make a 
stopper from paper and a rag. A hundred and seventy-five 
dollars! Since there was no stopper, she might take a hundred 
and fifty. Her mind ranged through her house, from the 
wasp-inhabited tower to the whitewashed cellar. Bottles! 
Were there any more? A hundred and seventy-five dollars! 

Spangler helped his passengers down in the Plympton 
Square. To Mrs. Hedge he said nothing; he had never hada 
ride with her so free from disagreeable conversation. To the 
others he whispered from behind his hand: ‘‘ Watch her!” 


My. HEDGE sat in her kitchen with the two ladies. 
Outside the gate waited the car, for which they were 
paying. It was time for dinner, but Mrs. Hedge would offer 
no food. They had gone 
through her house from 
tower to cellar. Unfor- 
tunately the Hedges had 
always been prosperous, 
and they had exchanged 
the beautiful furniture 
of their ancestors for oak 
so carved and chiseled 
that the delicate sensi- 
bilities of the visitors 
were pained. Or they 
had—a vague recollec- 
tion troubled the mind 
of Mrs. Hedge—they 
had got rid of them in 
another way. Once in 
a division all the old 
things had gone to a 
cousin. This was a queer 
little man named Josa- 
ver Kling, whom Mrs. 
Hedge despised because 
he was always polite and 
what she called ‘‘easy.” 
The neighborhood had 
named him the Cricket 
because of his cheerful- 
ness and the fiddle which 
he played a good part 
of the day, but Mrs. 
Hedge called him ‘‘the 
schnitz.”’ A schnitz is, if 
accurately cut, an eighth 
of an apple, dried brown. 


“N7OU see’’—Mrs. 
Hedge heard in a 
daze—‘‘ these things are 
too new to be interest- 
ing, valuable as they 
may be—except this 
bottle.” The lady held 
it and stroked it and 
looked at it with sorrow. 
“Without the stopper, 
I'll give you fifty dol- 
lars. If you can find the 
Stopper, I'll give you a 
hundred and seventy- 
five.” 
“You got five hun- 
drec for the other.” 
‘Yhe lady blushed. “It 
was one of a pair. One 
alone hasless value; you 
Can understand that.” 
Cutwardly Mrs. 
Hedge was composed, 
inwardly she was a wel- 
ter of disappointment. 
A recurring thought 
both eased her agony 
and excited her, She 
Saw Josaver Kling sit- 
ting in a little house on 
the back road sur- 
rounded by valuables. 










HER HOUSE 
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When she was very young, long before she married Hedge, 
she had been occasionally in the Hedge house and she re- 
membered vaguely a dark cupboard with colored glass shin- 
ing through many-paned doors. 

“‘Are there other things besides bottles?” 

“I should say so!”” The ladies rose. ‘“‘There are vases and 
sugar bowls and salt cellars and glasses, red and blue and 
clear white, sometimes decorated with flowers, or a little 
dog, running.” 

Mrs. Hedge was confident that she saw red and blue and 
clear shining white and a little dog, running. 

“And, of course, there’s always furniture. And homespun. 
Have you any homespun?” 

Mrs. Hedge said no. She had cut scores of yards into 
towels and dish cloths and underwear. Why buy new things 
when there were old ones lying about? 

“We'll be back in three weeks,” said the lady in blue. 
“Then you'll know whether you have the stopper.” 

Mrs. Hedge opened the door for the visitors, closed it be- 
hind them, and stood with her back against it. If a bottle 
was worth a hundred and seventy-five dollars, a large dish 
would be worth five hundred. If one large dish was worth 
five hundred, four or five large dishes would be worth four or 
five times as much. If there were candlesticks or bottles in 
pairs—Mrs. Hedge calculated swiftly. This money would be 
made from literally nothing. It represented no capital care- 
fully earned; plowing and planting and spraying did not 
enter into it. It was money found. She walked to the table 
and sat down, her chin poised on her folded hands, her eyes 
glittering. 





SEEMED LARGE AND DARK AND FULL OF GRIM SHADOWS 
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Presently she rose and looked long into the mirror hanging 


over the sink. Her dark skin and black brows and glittering 
eyes had a charm for Mrs. Hedge. She smiled; surely the 
little man would let her have the old china and glass! 


RS. HEDGE made imperious motions toward the bus, 
which was still many rods away. Planted in the middle 


of the road she threatened real peril to bus and passengers. 
The ground was covered with snow, and, once out of the single 
rut, Spangler would have trouble to return. He blew his horn 


frantically and the sound moved Mrs. Hedge in the nick of 


time. 


Puffing with relief as he scrambled down to let her in, he 


said no word but good morning; there was no use reproving 


Mrs. Hedge. She was traveling toward Summit Hill; what 


could be her business? 


“Well, Spangler?”’ said she in her shrill voice. 

“Well, Mrs. Hedge? How far?” 

“To the back road.” 

Mrs. Hedge sat clutching her purse, which contained fifty 
dollars in cash. After ten days and nights of meditation she 
had decided that she would offer this enormous sum to 
Josaver, provided that he would not accept less or return the 
dishes without payment. Among Mrs. Graybill’s benefac- 
tions was the occasional donation of magazines. Ordinarily 
Mrs. Hedge used them to start her fire, but catching sight of 
the picture of a bottle, she read eagerly, her hands quivering. 
Bottles, sugar bowls, salt cellars— people were perfectly mad 
about them, especially about those made at Mannheim. Her 
eyes grew wider; a blue bowl sold for a thousand dollars. 
She got out her pencil. 
Inthe cupboard at Josa- 
ver’s house there were, 
she believed, two dozen 
pieces at least. Calcu- 
lating, she groaned. 


HE morning mist 

cleared away before 
they began to climb 
toward Summit, the sun 
gilded the hilltops and 
filled the beautiful val- 
leys. There were many 
fine fir trees and on both 
sides vistas into deep 
woods. Spangler pointed 
to a deer lifting his 
antlered head to nibble 
the buds of a tall bush; 
then he whistled to a 
rabbit. He was filled 
with curiosity as to Mrs. 
Hedge’s destination. In 
her knitted hood and 
shawl, she could not be 
intending to pay a social 
visit. She had no friends; 
he had never heard of 
her visiting anyone. The 
back road, which turned 
into the woods and fol- 
lowed a rough parallel 
toward Plympton, was 
almost uninhabited and 
in winter almost impass- 
able; even the rural de- 
liverer did not get 
through. Little Josaver 
Kling lived nearest the 
main road, but surely 
Mrs. Hedge could have 
no business with him! 
Spangler remembered 
the name she gave him. 

“You’re going past!” 
screamed Mrs. Hedge. 

“Am I to take you 
home again?” 

“You'll find out,”’ 
answered Mrs. Hedge. 

**The road isn’t 
broken.” 

tent it?” 

Mrs. Hedge stood still 
until the bus started. 
She looked all about— 
up at the sky, into the 
woods and down the un- 
broken road. She esti- 
mated that the dishes in 
the many-paned cup- 
board would come to 
five thousand dollars at 
least, if not more. She 
licked her lips. 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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eya]E DECIDED before we were married— 

@| shades of my mid-Victorian grandmother !— 
i A®| that we wanted lots of babies, and that we 
%| wanted them while we ourselves were still 


young enough to enjoy their childhood. 
Peter had an income of three thousand dol- 
envi lars a year; I was giving up my job and we 
si were going to start housekeeping in a big 
city where real estate was booming and food and clothing 
prices still flirting with postwar altitudes. Financially, things 
looked most unpropitious for the launching of a future gen- 
eration. Still, ‘“Stick ’em in the budget,” said Peter. 

But we’d been sticking so many things in that budget— 
rent and furniture and dinners for two, clothes and theater 
tickets and future vacations—that it refused to hold even 
one baby, let alone the half dozen Peter proclaimed as our 
final goal. ‘‘Out you come,” said Peter to that little apart- 
ment on Spruce Street. ‘‘A small house in the suburbs, 
plenty of ground for the youngsters, carrying charges per 
month plus a small amount ——-”’ “You have been reading 
the real estate ads,” I interrupted admiringly. ‘‘Here’s a lot 
saved on clothes. My. trousseau things will last for ages.” 

We pulled out an overstuffed davenport, an Airedale 
puppy and our annual visit to New York, and surveyed the 
resulting hole in our budget. “Is it big enough?” asked 
Peter anxiously. ‘‘My goodness!’’ I suddenly gasped. 
“Blessed if I know! I haven’t the least idea how much 
babies cost, have you?” 

So next day I set out to price babies. It proved a hard 
job! Articles decrying the low birth rate among the educated 
classes, books on infant care and feeding, magazines, pam- 
phlets—I read everything with “‘baby” or “‘budget”’ in its 
title, and I finally unearthed: (a) numerous budgets for the 
newly married, not one of them mentioning anything so 
indelicate as a baby; (b) “‘model’”’ layettes ranging in price 
from ten dollars to one hundred dollars; (c) reports on doctor, 
hospital and nursing fees in childbirth, also showing a wide 
range in price; and (d) advertisements giving information as 
to the cost of such things as cribs, carriages, and so on. 








Five Dollars a Week for Sara “fane 


LL well enough as far as it went, but I wanted more. I 
wanted to know what it was going to cost two young 
people—‘“‘of the supposedly educated classes,’’ put in Peter 
smugly —to raise a family. Failing this, I thought I should 
at least be able to discover the initéal cost: and upkeep of a 
single infant. By visiting baby departments in stores, by talk- 
ing to friends who had had children in recent years, by looking 
up local hospital charges, I did at last work out a rough esti- 
mate to fill the hole in our budget. For the first year and a 
half of our marriage, we put aside five dollars a week to pay 
for a baby. Payments on our small house, food, life insur- 
ance—these were fixed expenses impossible of much variation; 
the economizing had to be done on our personal expenses, 
amusements, entertaining and clothes. At times it was hard 
to squeeze out that weekly five dollars, but when Sara Jane 
arrived it was good to be able to pay for her ““C. O. D.” and 
have no worrying bills to spoil our vast delight. 
The declining birth rate among the educated classes! I 
used to think about it a lot that first summer, banging away 






































Babies While 
Were ung 


They Cost Less Than the 
| Cheapest Automobile 


By MARGARET MATLAck 


on my typewriter at one end of the porch, while Sara Jane 
slept peacefully in her coach at the other. The modern 
woman doesn’t want to marry; the modern woman doesn’t 
want children; the girl who goes to college jeopardizes her 
chances of matrimony—phrases from one article, statistics 
from another. I had only myself and my circle of friends 
by which to judge, but I was sure that these were not the 
true explanation of our modern small families. ' 

Two-thirds of my classmates at prep school had married, 
and over half of my college friends; but there were certainly 
few children among them as yet. Most of them had interests 
other than their homes—a class of backward children, a 
small bookshop, Girl Scout leadership; a few were keeping 
on with the positions they had held before marrying. But 
almost without exception they asked me, after Sara Jane 
was born—those who had no children themselves: ‘‘Do 
babies really cost so much?” 

I could answer such questions from my own experience, 
but my figures were based upon local conditions, and I was 
beginning to see this thing as much more than a personal or a 
local problem. So I wrote to friends in the country, some in 
big cities, some in small towns or rural communities, asking 
them to estimate the cost and upkeep of their young hopefuls. 
It was a new idea to most of them, but I had some most 


interesting—and interested—replies. I talked with the head 
of a local maternity hospital, with the buyers and sellers of 
children’s clothes and nursery equipment. Then came a 
chance meeting with a home-economics professor in one of the 
Western universities, a pioneer in that she headed a whole 
department devoted to teaching about the care and training 
of children. To my delight I found that she, too, was work- 
ing on the problem of the babyless budget, and I have her 
to thank for much interesting information as to baby costs, 
actual and ideal. 

The more I investigated, the more apparent it became that 
we “‘middle classes”’ were out of luck when it came to having 
children. For the rich and for the poor, child-bearing is 
financially easy. The rich can afford to pay for the best of 
care; the poor have it given them free in the prenatal clinics 
and maternity wards of our big cities, or shift as best they 
can with the help of a midwife. Professional men at the be- 
ginning of their careers, salaried workers of every class, 
agricultural-school graduates working their own or their 
employers’ farms—these are the men to whom children are 
really a luxury. 


Let's Pocket Our Foolish Pride 


LUXURY but not nearly so expensive as we make them. 
Hospital wards are intended for the poor, but the use of 
semi-private rooms is open to those in moderate circum- 
stances; a special nurse is not necessary in the average hos- 
pital for normal cases—and my doctor gives the encouraging 
information that approximately 95 per cent of all births are 
normal; the first layette is usually too costly and too elab- 
orate; we are falsely ashamed to let the doctor know that we 
cannot afford to pay his highest fees. It becomes a question 


’ of pocketing a little foolish pride; we badly need more oppor- 


tunities for cutting the high cost of babies, but we also need 
the good sense to avail ourselves of existing opportunities. 

A baby is a luxury, yes—but one that costs less in initial 
outgo and upkeep than the cheapest automobile on the 
market. You whose standards of living are high enough to 
make your children assets to their country, can have a baby, 
I estimate, for $300 down, $195 more for upkeep the iirst 
year, and from then to the fifth birthday an approximate 
yearly cost of $250. And this applies only to the first baby; 
that essential second is so good a user of left-overs and hand- 
me-downs—crib, carriage, and the like, as well as clothes— 
that his upkeep is cut almost in half for the first two years. 
We have spent on Sara Jane’s small brother Jimmy, arrival 
costs included, less than $250 in the eleven months of his 
existence. 

The accompanying budget will give you details. As all 
who deal in budgets must emphasize again and again, I am 
not claiming that these figures are in any way ideal, nor that 
they are possible in all places and under all circumstances. I 
have used the record of Sara Jane’s cost and upkeep as 4 
basis, and budgeted according to the many things I have 
learned since her arrival, making it as far as is possible an 
expense record applicable to most parts of the country. 
You will probably not be able to duplicate all the items, but 
at least you will know the things to count on as necessary 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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<y ! much alive young man car- 
ve ried my bag up to my room. 
i; Quite automatically my 
#5s-"| hand went into my purse for 
a quarter, but he drew himself up with 
a very courteous scorn. “Thank you; 
I couldn’t accept anything. It would 
berather lowering tomy manhood, don’t 








methods as simple as possible. Courts 
were expensive and far away. 

Socially, this is frontier country, and 
on frontiers personal justice, revenge 
and feud develop easily. Corn was pri- 
vate property. Why shouldn’t it be used 
for whisky as well as pone? Why should 
a remote government choose to inter- 
fere? Isolation, and again isolation, was 








you think?” So that was that. The in- 
cident was worth noting, because more 
was involved than the passing of a frag- 








BOYS FROM THE COLLEGE BAKERY 


the basal mountain condition, and 
“book l’arnin’”’ cannot possibly loom 
as of so immediate importance as swift- 














ment of silver. I saw it as a brief his- 
tory and revelation and ideal. 

After leaving Cincinnati, with its 
Latin christening; and passing Paris, 
French in name only; Austerlitz, in memory of Moravia; 
Richmond, of English designation, I had come to Berea, 
Biblical, old Kentucky and young Kentuckian, full and run- 
ning over with youth. Of Berea, the Book of Acts says the 
inhabitants were ‘‘more noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily.” 

Below the window of the Tavern, Bereans were streaming 
across the campus, laughing and singing; and most of the 
boys were dressed in a college uniform I’d never seen before, 
namely, blue overalls, often grayed a bit. 

Back in the days before we were all trained to see the other 
side of everything and so zeal outweighed tolerance, in the 
days when men were ready to die for their beliefs, Cassius 
Clay and John Fee came into this mountain-tossed East 
Kentucky, preaching antislavery; and this is the manner 
in which Mr. Clay defended both himself and his word: 


Mr. Clay, ina speech at the courthouse in Mt. Vernon, stand- 
ing in the judge’s desk and taking up deliberately a book con- 
taining the Constitution of the State, said: ‘*Gentlemen, I hold 
in my hands the Constitution of Kentucky, which guarantees to 
every citizen the right of free speech.”’ Laying it down upon one 
side, he took up the court copy of the Bible: “‘ And here, gentle- 
men, I have the Bible, the charter of religious duty and liberty; 
it bids us prove all things and hold fast that which is good.”’ 
Laying it down on the other side, he, with the same slow delib- 
eration, drew forth a formidable revolver, and laying it down in 
the center, said: “And here, gentlemen, ‘deanal on either side 
by the charters of civil and religious liberty, I propose, if it shall 
be challenged, to vindicate my right to say today whatever I 
shall deem best.”” 


Berea 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


The boys and girls now streaming across Berea’s campus 
are the intellectual descendants of this doctrine of the law 
and the gospel and the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, as 
it applies among their native mountains. What does the 
student come from? What does Berea do to him or her? 
What, in return, do he and she do to the hills from which 
they came? 

An extraordinarily rough and precipitous jumble of moun- 
tains is this Kentuckian, Carolinian, Tennesseean, Virginian 
region, seamed about by rocky cliffs and sudden valleys, 
down which run creeks that sometimes tumble the rocks in 
front of them when they ride high. And like the country are 
the people, made from the blood of the most adventurous 
pioneers of earlier days, men—and women, too—who have 
the tradition of wilderness scouting, Indian fighting and 
guerrilla warfare during the Civil War, when neighbors were 
often divided against neighbors. Roads have been extra 
hard to build, and so have remained unbuilt; wood trails are 
easier. A living has been hard to get, and to bring in ma- 
terials almost impossible, so houses are primitive, and living 


ness and keenness in meeting the emer- 
gencies of such a life. There is constant 
reminder of old days in England when 
only clerks could read and write. Men 
of affairs had other and more important matters than the 
book to look after. Intense individualism and intense fam- 
ily loyalty and intense belief in one’s own traditions and 
ideals are bred into mountain people. 

There isn’t much variety to life or amusement in the 
mountains. Girls marry at from fourteen to sixteen and 
bear big families and grow old. To be an old maid is the un- 
believable disgrace. But they are no degenerate race. Their 
future is all in front of them, vigorous, deep-eyed, shrewd, 
simple-minded, often unlettered. But in these later days, 
the rest of the world creeps in. Moonlight schools are 
crowded with old people who are hungry to read. Miss 
Berry’s School, Hindman Settlement, and their like, are 
struggling against terrific financial odds and sapping the 
very life blood of their devoted teachers. And as the streams 
run down the valleys out of loneliness and desolation, so 
does the stream of young people, three thousand strong, run 
down to Berea, a college that understands them and their 
kind, their problems and their handicaps, and loves them 
individually. 

Perhaps no one thing strikes one more at Berea than the 
passionate fervor of all of them, teachers and students, for 
one another and for their future. For this is no group of 
everyday boys and girls flocking from everyday homes, and 
running its accepted sophisticated college course. Every 
one of them is somebody all to himself. To be sure, in some 
families of the mountains the doctrine is, ‘‘God has given 


(Continued on Page 211) 





























LABOR DAY PROCESSION TO THE CHAPEL, TO HEAR GOVERNOR FIELDS OF KENTUCKY 
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See tiEN Delia Greenfield’s mother died 
Way and left her with not even their little 
\ "gee! house to live in, because it had been 
oe ‘a Ae] Mortgaged years before, at the be- 
48) ginning of Mrs. Greenfield’s long 
illness, Delia felt she could not stay on in Sud- 
leigh. There was nothing she knew how to do 
except housework, and the prosperous in Sudleigh 
were not so much “‘like folks” as the people of 
Tenterden, who called their hired girls “‘help”’ and 
were known to invite them into the sitting room of 
a winter evening when apples were roasting and corn 
popped over the coals. Perhaps Abner Gilchrist, who 
had recently bought a little house and a big barn with 
sixty acres of land on the outskirts of Tenterden, made an- 
other reason why her thoughts should innocently turn that 
way. She had known Abner in her brief period of working 
in the mill, and he had talked to her about Tenterden folks 
and the farm he was hurrying so hard to buy; and though her 
mother’s illness had afterward set a great tract of forgetful- 
ness between her and all casual friends, somehow she had 
remembered. 

Abner, too, had remembered, and on this afternoon of his 
moving from the tenement that was, as he said, only a 
roosting place until he earned his farm, he stood there in the 
spring sunshine, and wondered whether he could stop to see 
Delia for a minute before he went on. And suddenly Delia 
herself gave the answer, walking slowly along the street from 
the post-office building, where she had been to tell Lawyer 
Randall she couldn’t possibly pay off the mortgage and that 
even her old furniture had been sold for living expenses, piece 
by piece, without her mother’s knowledge. She 
was walking listlessly, her head bent, and without 
anticipation she saw the load of furniture before 
the empty tenement—the horses half asleep, their 
noses to the ground, and Abner himself, his san- 
guine, freckled face smutched by his dusty fingers 
and sodden with wakefulness and work. 

Delia thought she had never seen a man look so 
tired. Abner stood there, a wiry figure bent a little 
through his eagerness to get on in life, as if his hands 


















The FLOusé 


— And the Man 


By ALICE BROWN 


IMustrated by Grattan (ondon 


and eyes were clamoring at jobs before his feet could come to 
them. He held the reins loosely in one hand, and Delia knew 
he was ready to step up into the wagon, but had waited, 
seeing her, tospeak. It wasa pity to delay him, she thought 
as she went along, near the spring dusk as it was, and he with 
his goods to settle and perhaps his own bed to make and his 
supper to get; but she could not hurry. She, too, was tired. 

And Abner, watching her as she came, thought he had 
never seen a prettier creature, nor one so in need of care and 
cosseting, she was so slim, so faltering yet graceful in her 
walk, and her pale face came so beautifully out of her black- 
and-white gingham, and the coil of gold hair was so sweet 
in her neck. She came up to him, smiling 
wanly, and put out her hand. Abner 
was much embarrassed; he thought she 
couldn’t know much about moving, ca- 
pable as she was said to be, if she thought 
his great paw, all over soot and grime, 
was fit for that palm to touch. So he did 
not put out his hand at all; he only 
glanced at it sheepishly and shifted it on 
the reins, and Delia, without seeming to 
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notice, dropped hers at her side. ‘‘ You look ter- 
rible tired, Abner,’’ said she compassionately. 
She had dealt so long with her mother’s harsh 
misery, had watched so many nights and done 
sad tasks through so many days, that now it 
seemed to her as if the only purpose of her life 
was to keep people from weariness or pain. 
“Well,” said Abner gruffly, ‘I guess you don’t 
feel so terrible up an’ comin’ yourself, if all was 
known.” 
Delia ignored that. She hardly heard it. Her own 
states of mind and body had become uninteresting 
to her. Her mother’s illness—that had been her great 
imperative task. And now it was ended. She had got 
through, and what was left of her was not concerned about 
itself. 

“Your sister gone on ahead?” she asked, still seeing that 
harassed look on his face, so terribly appealing to her. “She 
goin’ to have supper ready when you come?”’ 

“No; oh, no,” said Abner. “She can’t git here for a day 
or two, an’ I’m more’n half glad she can’t. I shall have time 
to get up a couple o’ beds an’ kinder git things fixed so’s she 
can turn round.” 

“But where you goin’ to git your supper?”’ persisted Delia. 

“Right here on the load,’’ said Abner. He laughed a little 
and the tired look cleared perceptibly from his face. “See 
that paper bag? Well, that’s crackers an’ cheese.”’ 

“Crackers an’ cheese!” said Delia. “That’s no kind of a 
supper for a man as tired as you be. I wish ”” And there 
she stopped, remembering she had less to offer him in her 
own bare house. ‘Well, there!” said she, laughing a little 
in her turn. ‘‘I guess I needn’t crow. I ain’t got s0 
much more myself.”’ 

She gave him a little nod and was going on, but 
Abner, though he knew he must be at Tenterden 
before dark, and that after that he had half a nights 
work before him, could not bear to let her go. 

“Say, Delia,” he called, out of his sudden fierce 
need of her, ‘“‘what you goin’ to do?” ; 

“Right off?” asked Delia, pausing and looking 
thoughtfully at him. 
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She would not have said she knew Abner very well, but 
now in the gathering dusk and the obscurity of their for- 
tunes he seemed almost kin to her. She felt suddenly as if 
he wanted her to go with him and was surprised at herself 
because, in a mild way, she also wanted it. 


“No,” said Abner, “not now specially. From now on, 
all the tine. What you goin’ to do?” 

“Well,’’ said Delia, as if the prospect must be accepted, 
though it held no allurement for her, ‘‘I s’pose I’ve got to 


work out. 


“Tf DON’T b’lieve you could stand it,’’ said Abner de- 

I cisively, ‘here in Sudleigh anyways. You have to wait 
an’ tend; it’s them rich mill owners, you know. Nothin’s 
too good for em. Arabella Wells told me a sight about it. 
Arabella lives out. She says sometimes she’s ’most tempted 
to go into the shop, early hours an’ all.” 

“You're goin’ with Arabella, ain’t you?”’ Delia asked. 

It sounded as if she were asking aimlessly, and yet sud- 
denly it seemed to her as if she wanted very much to know. 
Arabella’s name, striking upon their unison of loneliness in 
the spring dusk, had given her an added pang. 

“Why, no,” said Abner in a wretchedness of confusion 
that made him hate himself, because he suddenly knew there 
was no way of blundering out of it. “I dunno’s I be.” 

“Yes,”’ said Delia clearly, and a little proudly even. “I 
guess you be. Good night.” 

She turned decisively now and walked on, but, though her 
jace was set forward, she was listening breathlessly, as if 
everything that concerned her in the world lay in the noises 
there behind her where she had left Abner in the dusk. She 
heard the horses starting on, and then a sudden sharp word 
to them and their stopping. Then she heard running steps 
behind her, and though she still walked on she knew it was 
Abner coming and that she must presently turn. 

“Delia!” he called. ‘‘ Delia!” 

And suddenly, though she had resolved to walk defiantly 
on, she felt a sudden panic lest he reach her tumultuously 
with his terrifying message, and turned and waited for him. 

“Delia,’’ he said, breathlessly coming up with her and 
stopping, so that they stood face to face, “I ain’t goin’ with 
her. She’s no more to me than the wind that blows. Delia!”’ 

And now forgetful of the soot and grime of his seeking 
hands he held them out to her, and Delia knew, in a wave of 
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surprise and terror, that in another moment they might 
touch her and all their strength would draw her to him. The 
lonesome child in her had been crying out for comforting, 
but now her startled maidenhood awoke and she gave a 
little cry and ran. And it was only inside her own silent 
house, the door bolted behind her, that she ceased to feel 
that startled wildness of the heart. She ate her bread and 
drank her milk thankfully, and 
laughed at herself a little for being 
afraid of Abner—Abby, the mill 
hands called him. But in the night 
she woke from a dream, calling 
“Mother! Mother!’”’ and in the 
dream her mother came to her and 
saved her from someone running fast 
behind her and said: ‘‘ There, there! 
Take right hold o’ my hand.” But “ 
the hand, when she caught at it, was 
not her mother’s. Still, it was strong 
and warm, and when she woke she 
tried to drag herself back into sleep 
again, she was so afraid of losing that sustaining grasp. 
The next morning she was up early, getting her house in 
order, for if she was to leave it she must leave it clean. 
That, she knew, would please mother, who was house proud. 
Besides, it was tribute due from the house pride in herself. 
She loved houses, it seemed to her, with their beauty of secur- 
ity and happy use, even more than she loved out-of-doors. 


ND when she went to the window with pail and cloth to 
begin washing the glass she saw Abner coming up the 
path—a changed Abner from the grimy, tired toiler of the 
afternoon before. He was clean from top to toe, and Delia 
trembled. These were not his best, yet she felt they were, 
in some symbolic way, bridegroom clothes. 

But Abner, to her surprise and perhaps her momentary 
pique, entered upon no soft persuasion. “Say,” he began, 
coming up to the window, “‘d’you know Old Lady Woodhull, 
over to Tenterden, wanted help?” 

“No,” said Delia, adjusting herself, not without a jolt, 
to his changed attack. 

“Yes, old Uncle Woodhull seems to be kinder failin’, an’ 
she has to be with him the heft o’ the time. An’ they say 
she’s made up her mind she’s got to keep a girl.”’ 


21 


**D’you come ’way over here to tell 
me that?” said Delia in a burst of 
gratitude. ‘‘That’s terrible good of 
you, Abner.” 

“Oh, I was comin’ anyways, I 
guess,’’ said Abner cheerfully. 

For some reason, she thought, the 
bright day made her less beguiling 
than the April dusk. Delia thought 
she did not want to beguile him, but 
she was a little moved at that. 


BNER was going on, still cheer- 

fully: ‘‘ You know you'll be next 

door to my place. Sister’ll admire to 
have you nigh by.” _ 

Then he turned and strode along 
down the path, as if urgent affairs 
were calling him. But once he did 
look back and saw her standing there 
framed by the jessamine trellis, the 
sun on her bright hair. He turned, halted an instant, and 
she thought his lips formed her name; but with a sudden 
resolution he wheeled, and without another look made his 
way down the path and through the gate. 

Delia laughed a little, watching him along the road a mo- 
ment before she took up her tasks. Evidently there was to 
be no love-making that morning and, in spite of that little 
sting of wounded vanity, she was glad. Abner had at least 
calculated on her being nigh by. 

That afternoon she dressed herself in her plain little best 
and went over to Tenterden across the woods and along the 
road to Old Lady Woodhull’s. 

First she had to pass Abner’s house, a narrow, high 
structure, with a pertly “ picked”’ roof, flaunting itself in the 
pride of newness. 

The blinds were of the brightest green, rivaling the fresh- 
ness of the spring grass, and, Delia thought, so prevalent 
was the sense of freshness that she could almost smell paint 
through the perfumed air. There was no one to be seen, 
but she heard a sound of hammering within. Abner, she 
thought, was putting up shelves. 


(Continued on Page 126) 





















































FOR DAYS AFTER SHE WALKED IN A DREAM, EXALTED AND 


SOBERED BY THE KNOWLEDGE THAT THE HOUSE WAS HERS 
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“‘IT’S RATHER CRUEL, YOU KNOW,”’ SHE SAID SIMPLY, ‘‘THESE FLOWERS. WHY DID THEY DO THAT?”’ 

















™]O HE was free at last. All the way north 
on the train. lying sleepless in his berth, 
this thought besieged his mind, urging him 
to realize it completely. Seven years! And 
4] now heand Reinahad reached theend. .. . 
Yi The end, the end, the end, sang the car 
| wheels, pounding out a sort of refrain to 

sisateee3} his wakeful dreaming. Seven years, seven 
years, seven years! The end! 

His dream was blurred by the queer drumming noises of 
the train, patchy with memories and streaked with vague 
prophecies of the future. Reina and Lillian. . Pretty 
Reina moving restlessly about their cramped apartment- 
hotel living room, standing by the window with her back to- 
ward him, and saying with characteristic and inexhaustible 
light-heartedness: ‘‘All right, Perry, darling. If Lillian is 
your mature choice, then by all means cleave to Lillian. . . . 
I quite understand. . . . After all, I’m probably the worst 
wife in the world—oh, yes, I am!—and you’ve had seven 
years of me. When do you leave for Europe?” 

“Not till I’ve seen you settled for the summer.” 

“Oh. And what do we do about the divorce?” 

“T’ll arrange everything,” he had said. ‘‘ You’ll be taken 
care of. You'll have the money—it comes to about twelv 
thousand a year—and the house in Maine.” ; 

Quickly she had turned to him, with an odd little smile 
wrinkling her lips. ‘‘This summer I’ll move the syringa 
bush,”’ she had cried, “‘and I’ll have no petunias.” 








§ he were matters of traditional dispute between them. 
Reina wanted to move the syringa because it shaded the 
flowers in her tiny courtyard garden. And she detested 
petunias because it was such a job picking the dead blossoms 
and snipping off the tiny seeds that formed so profusely. 
Perry, on the other hand, always had insisted that the petu- 
nias made a brave showing; and as for the syringa bush, it 
was far more important than a few pompous calendulas that 
petered out in August anyway. Well, this spring he would 
move the syringa bush for Reina. It would be a graceful 
thing to do, a final gracious gesture. 

This beastly train! Where had it got tonow? He cursed 
it with proprietary right, having traveled on it, back and 
forth, for the past seven years. It jerked and groaned, it 
dragged itself along like a sick worm —— 

If he found any cutworms while he was transplanting the 
syringa bush he’d smash them solemnly on a stone. How 
Reina hated cutworms! She was in a perfect fury whenever 
she discovered one, and would shriek for him to come murder 
it, and then stand shuddering. 


Arbutus 


* By DANA BURNET 
Illustrated by J. Kuowles Hare 


Lillian never shrieked. She was cool and still; her spirit 
was like water serenely flowing. At times she did uncon- 
ventional things, brave things, but she did them with calm- 
ness, with assurance and power, without fuss. The calm 
beauty of Lillian filled his mind with peace. Their life to- 
gether would be brave but tranquil—a voyage, an adventure 
over deep waters. And there would be no more worry about 
money—in any direction. Lillian was fabulously rich, so 
rich that it didn’t matter. They had discussed all that; and 
Lillian had said—what was it she had said? Well, at any 
rate, the gist of it was that they were to forget her fortune. 
He was to do his work and live his life, and she was to be 
with him and help him. It was all quite simple, quite beauti- 
fully true. True! 

And Reina would have that money his Uncle Walter had 
left him. They had been waiting seven years for Uncle 
Walter to die—no, no, no; of course they hadn’t waited! 
But they had known about the legacy, and they had even 
planned a little what they would do with it. 

Not that they wanted Uncle Walter to hurry his exit. 
But people must die sometime, and —— 





Reina had always said she was going to have a rose garden 
out on the hill. They never had dared to tackle roses. Too 
extravagant for them! But when Uncle Walter’s legacy 
descended upon them by heavenly dispensation—well, Reina 
could have her roses now, and many other things that she 
wanted. 

Why should he think about the baby that had died? 

“Dover, suh,” said the voice of the negro porter; and an 
unseen hand shook the bedclothes that covered him. “‘Jus’ 
leavin’ Dover, suh.”’ 

He sat up with a great sigh of relief, lifted the window 
shade and looked out. In the pinkish-gray dawn of the May 
morning he saw misty fields fringed with alders and white 
birches, and cool gray ledges—the gray rocks of Maine— 
sprayed with clumps of juniper. 


E HURRIED to dress, and was standing in the vesti- 
bule, nervously smoking, when the train pulled up at 
Manasquot Beach station. As always, he looked anxiously 
for his car. Had Moulton got his wire? There it was—the 
old bus! The secondhand auto he and Reina had gone so 
boldly into Portland to buy! And there was Moulton him- 
self—a stout, ruddy-faced man in a nondescript overcoat 
fastened by a safety pin under his chin. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Trask. 
Quite a stranger. Glad t’ see ye. How a’ ye?” 

Perry shook hands with his caretaker. ‘‘Fine! Fine!” he 
mumbled. ‘Glad to see you, John. How’s everything?” 

“*Bout same’s usual,” answered Moulton. 

And so it was—even to the small boys swarming up to 
offer him bunches of Mayflowers, the sweet arbutus, that 
they had gathered fresh that morning in the woods across 
from the railroad station. As he waved them away he re- 
membered without pain—he had steeled himself against the 
sting of such remembrances—that it had been his custom 
every spring, when he met Reina arriving on this same train, 
to present her with a bunch of arbutus. Five days from now 
he would have that little problem to face; for the boys would 
know that she was coming, and would importune him the 
more clamorously, in their quick, shrill Yankee voices, to buy 
their Mayflowers. “Just picked, mista! Sell ye them tew 
bunches fer a qua’ta!”’ 

But such problems, he reflected, were not important, now 
that the great issue had been decided. He got into the car, 
muttering, ‘Wonder whether I’ve forgotten the gear shift. 
But his hand automatically remembered. And then he was 
driving smoothly along the State Road to Manasquot, with 
John Moulton on the front seat beside him. John, it seemed, 
had shot a ten-point buck down East, last fall. . . . “T here! 
If he wasn’t as handsome a critter as you ever see!” 
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September, 1926 


Perry Trask had a familiar sense of contact with a world 
- and simple beauty—the old sense of renewal and 
He remembered to breathe deeply, drinking 


the taste wine. The scattered houses, with their great 
barns attached, were friendly; there was a plume of smoke 
on every chimney, and the open fields gave off a lacy steam 
in the lev flood of light. The great elms were budded and 
offered a promise of green to the eye. _They were like giants 
trembling on the verge of some exquisitely. delicate accom- 
plishment And the woods to the westward had the faint 
purple haze that comes always before the young leaves 
unfold. 


E HAD his first glimpse of the sea as they reached the 
H outskirts of Manasquot. He looked out and away, trying 
to embrace the infinite, feeling himself lost in color and in 
space. Tien he was turning the car into the lane that led to 
his own driveway, and John Moulton was saying: “‘Cal’late 
ye'll find the haouse tight and dry. I took the shutters off 
last Sunday. The boy brought the sheep dressin’. I told him 
to dump it out back, so as it’d be handy to the gardin.” 

It was all quite as usual. Perry drove up the hill, swung 
into the loop of the drive, and saw his house—the house that 
he and Reina had 
built—standing un- 
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Sweet-faced, motherly Mrs. Harper wiped her hands on 
her apron, and said that he was quite a stranger. He sat 
down to a breakfast of fried eggs and bacon, fried potatoes, 
griddlecakes, fresh crullers and coffee. 

When the Harpers asked about Reina he said, ‘Fine, 
fine! She’s been well all winter.” 

“T tell you,” said Mrs. Harper suddenly, “‘it does my heart 
good to see her go walkin’ past the hotel in them pretty 
clothes o’ hers. She certainly does have the prettiest 
clothes!” 

He thought about this as he drove back to the house in 
the car. It was true that Reina dressed well. How she 
managed it on his sporadic income as an illustrator, he never 
had been able to discover. He couldn’t recall a single in- 
stance, during the seven years of their marriage, when she 
had complained to him about not having money enough to 
buy clothes. He knew vaguely that she had been at times 
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to this or that obscure dressmaker; but she never had 
bothered him about it and he’d been only too content to 
escape the details. Possibly he hadn’t quite appreciated 
Reina’s forbearance in that respect. 

Yes, but—darn it, he had appreciated it! He did appre- 
ciate all of Reina’s virtues. His decision to end their married 
life had nothing whatever to do with her virtues, he told him- 
self, or with her faults. It had to do merely with the un- 
bridgeable difference of personality between them. Reina 
moved on the surface of life; she was superficial in the sense 
that she lived instinctively. She wanted the thousand-and- 
one immediate, casual and uncompleted experiences that go 
to make an eager but a flickering and cinematographic ex- 
istence. Perry wanted one experience only—the experience 
of digging down to the bottom of his own soul, of turning it 
inside out, and of finding in its mysterious pocket the treasure 
he felt must be there. In short, Perry wanted to be an artist. 


ILLIAN FLETCHER shared with him this simple and pro- 
found desire. She not only understood him—Reina also 
understood; she had always encouraged him to paint—but 
could enter into his mood as well. That was Lillian’s hold on 
him, her great charm, that she was able invariably and under 
all circumstances to enter into his mood. Mrs. Moulton, the 
wife of John, his care- 
taker, was already at 





changed among the 





naked walnut trees. 


work in the house 
when he returned to 





There was always a 
certain wonder, a 
certain revelation in 
finding the house still 
there, still resting 
solidly upon those 
bony ledges that he 
knew were hidden 
under the breast of 
the hill. He knew the 
ledges, both above 
and below ground; 
he knew every stick 
and stone on the 
place, he knew every 
tree. He had be- 











friended the grass, 
and it had rewarded 
him with its green- 
ness. And the house 


he knew as one knows 
one’s own mind. 
“Looks fine. 
John,’’ he said. 
“Guess I won’t go in 
till after breakfast. 
Mrs. Moulton com- 
ing over to start 
cleaning ?”’ 
‘‘Ey-ah,’’ an- 
swered Moulton. 
“Said to tell ye she’d 
be here’s near eight’s 
she could make it.”’ 
“Then that’s all 
right. Give her my 
regards, and 
Now I'll slip down 
to Joe’s and get some 
breakfast.’’ 





OE HiARPER, 

owner and general 
manager of Harper’s 
Hotel —in which 
Lafayette once had 
slept! was chop- 
ping stove wood out- 
of-doors when Perry 
found hin. “Well, 
Mr. Trask. Quite a 
Stranger. Glad t’ 
see ye,”’ 

‘Hello, Joe. 
How’s Mrs. Harper? 
What kind of a win- 
ter’d you have?” 

“Well, ’twasn’t 
bad. Snowed some 


hard in Feb’ary, but 
With that new trac- 
tor we bought last 
fall—you remember 
how some o’ them 
old cutters fit again’ 
It?—we kept the 


it. ‘Well, Mr. Trask ! 
Quite a stranger. 
Now if you’ll just see 
| *bout gettin’ Frank 
| Parsons to turn the 
water on— John’s 
been at him for a 
week, but you know 
how Frank is. And 
if you’re goin’ back 
to the village, you 
might stop in t’ the 
store and get me a 
| can o’ scrubbin’ pow- 
der, and a bottle of 
’monia, and a new 
scrubbin’ brush. The 
brustles is all wore 
offen the old ’un. 
And I guess you'll 
need a new garbage 
| pail.” 
| “All right, Mrs. 
| Moulton.” 
| He drove back to 
the village, entered 
| the store and shook 
| hands with Charley 
Littlefield, its pro- 
prietor. 
“Quite a stranger,’ 
| said Charley shyly, 
and at once reached 
for order pad and 
pencil. ‘‘One can 
scrubbin’ powder, 
one bottle household 
ammonia, one gar- 
bage pail ie 
Perry told himself 
that he loved these 
Maine people. It was 
hard to believe that 
within the next five 
days he would leave 
Manasquot never to 
come back again. 
What would they 
think of him when 
they knew? And 
about Reina? 











ELL, but Reina 
needn’t stay on 
if she found it—dif- 
ficult. She had that 
money. Curious 
what a difference 
Uncle Walter’s 
money had made. 
And she could always 
sell the house, or rent 
it. He mustn’t for- 
get to move the sy- 
ringa bush. 
That night Perry 








Toads open purty 
Nighall winter. Now 
guess you’ll want 





slept in the bedroom 
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some breakfast,” 
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HE night Professor Lion 
played 
At the Meowlian Hall, 
The Cats bought up the house 
and made 
A joyful caterwaul. 
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The (oritic: By Oliver Herford 


Only one thing occurred to cast 
A damper on the show. 


Next day he wrote, Herr Lion’s style 
Is amateurish, trite; 


How Critic Mouse the Doorman passed He murders Liszt, his Chopin's vile, 


Nobody seems to know. 


His Bach’s worse than his bite.” 


4 


The Mouse world squeaked 
with shrill delight, 
The Critic basked in glory, 
Until the Cats But that 
is quite, 
Oh, quite another story. 
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The Present State of the Dtovtes 


By LIONEL BARRYMORE 





<|OT so long ago I went into a 


have been at work in my mind. I have 















‘| studio near New York and 


pondered about this new medium and I 








have discussed it often and at length with 





‘XY li watched the filming of a so- 
<4 called society drama. The in- 








others. I have had a fair amount of first- 





| 
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ken | evitable party was in high 
progress. The whole thing seemed to me 
to be perfectly ridiculous, a gross exaggera- 
tion, almost a libel upon life. But then I 
began to notice at various parties in New 
York and on Long Island that there were 
people who behaved in much the same 
manner as I had observed them doing in 
the studio. If anything, the incidents of 
the film were rather softened, and certainly 
much less a travesty on life than I had 
thought. Were the continuity writer and 
the director right? Had they based their 
observations on life, or were the people at 
the actual party influenced by the movies? 
Does the screen bring out unsuspected 
tendencies of behavior? This is a puzzle 
too difficult to solve, but the movies must 
surely have some influence upon some peo- 
ple, particularly the young, or else there 
would not be all this shouting about their 
menace. And there would not be so many 
moral crusaders against them. 

The complaints from England are by 
now almost an old story. Though of Eng- 
lish descent, I do not even know my 
English connections. But I have always 
liked to think of them as living on in a 
country that remained as it had been. 
However much the rest of the world was 
changing, there was always England. And 
now they are making speeches in Parlia- 
ment against the domination of the Amer- 
ican movie. It is, they contend, not only 
influencing and taking American ideas and 
ideals to the Colonies, but the movie is 











hand experience in pictures here, and I 
have been in pictures that were taken 
abroad, and yet I feel that I know very 
little about the films. But perhaps the 
fact that I know that I do not know makes 
it logical for me to. write about the films. 
It is so characteristic of so much that hap- 
pens in this great industry. Noone knows. 

And yet, no other business that I know 
of keeps such close track of its consumers 
as do the producers of pictures. They have 
accumulated all sorts of files and card 
catalogues, and even charts, which show 
waves of popularity for pictures of a cer- 
tain type in various sections of the country 
and places in the world. They can tell you 
whether the sex drama still has its old lure, 
and whether a certain actress still registers 
at the box office. They can tell you 
whether the public of Miss So-and-So in 
any given section of the country would 
like, during the course of a film, to have 
her hit her father. And they can tell you 
just what will get by the censors and what 
will be offending. There are experts who 
know in exact proportions what must go 
into a picture, just as drugs are measured 
in a prescription or ingredients in a cake. 

I was told a story of one producer who 
was making a picture very much on the 
cheap. He wanted to economize effort and 
to be sure of his appeal. His idea was not 
so much to please as it was to give no 
offense. There, of course, is the widest ap- 
peal—the picture that offends no one. 
This youthful producer submitted the 























changing the life and philosophy of the 





names of his cast to various exhibitors in 





English middle class—a division in the 
world’s society that seemed impervious to 

















change and solid against the invasion of 











strategic cities and asked them whether 
they thought that a standardized drama 
unfolded by the given names would be 











foreign customs. 








As far as I can observe, the movie audi- 

ence, which is the largest and certainly the 

most representative current following that any amusement 
ever had in the world’s history, is made up of those people 
who like the pictures as they are and can get enjoyment out 
of them and a large number of critics who not only find fault 
as the paid critics do, but in addition see in this great force, 
which should be educational, a baneful influence. Then there 
are a great many persons who go to the movies in a dégagé 
manner, much as they would take a child with them to the 
circus. They would not admit that they enjoyed it them- 
selves. They get a sheer delight, however, from the movies 
by casting themselves in the réle of the hero or heroine. If 
in its philosophy the movie mixes up the daydreaming of 
these self-casters, they resent it, for their game is spoiled. 
Then there are those people who go to the pictures with the 
trusting hope that the next one they see will be good. I 
seldom talk to anyone who takes a middle or average view, 
and most people, I fear, take the pictures not as they are, 
but far too seriously. 


Life's Lighter Side 


ITH the people who get fun out of the movies as they 
are T have a good deal of sympathy, because even the 
Movie iclea of life, inane as it is apt to be, is far more inter- 
esting ihan the life that most people lead. The movie takes 
them away from and out of themselves. In this is part of 
Its great appeal. Very few persons know how dull their own 
conception of life would be if it were suddenly stripped of 
Words and the hypnotism and mood of voice, and if disasso- 
Clated from the personalities that they have come to know and 
love. ‘The author of a book can get into his writing a great 
deal of himself. But he can give more than autobiography 
and do more than merely make his characters mouthpieces 
or his own vaporings. He can, consciously or unconsciously, 
reflect thought and philosophy that are better than his own, 
Which he has absorbed from wide reading and to which he 
brought understanding and which he has the interpretative 
ability to disseminate in a popular way. 
The movie must reduce every kind of idea to pure dumb 
show, and very rarely can inner thought be adequately pro- 
jected. Now and then something of deeper significance will 
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obtain on the screen, because it is superfine and pictorially 
great, requiring no other interpretation than sheer action. 
The director of a picture is not in the position of an author, 
who, if he is successful, does not try to write about every- 
thing, but sticks to a genre that interests him and a back- 
ground and a setting that he knows. The ideal director of 
pictures would know everything. Instead he is a man of 
many mistakes, who too frequently stands between the 
public and life. And yet that which he creates has a picture- 
book quality which is the easiest kind of reading. 

As we know Russians through their literature and plays, 
we think of them as people who like gloom and more than a 
little introspection. Now that Russia has been opened up to 
the American movie, it is found that Pollyanna is one of 
their favorites. With that picture I have no quarrel; it wasa 
good deal better than most of its kind, but in the years that, 
because of war and revolution, Russia has been deprived of 
that film, the very name Pollyanna has become a synonym 
for optimism. In Pollyanna life is depicted not as it is, but 
in a rosy, smiling, cheery way. It is all so amiable. 

Does the public everywhere like the amiable uniformity of 
life as it is depicted on the screen? I think that it does. This 
uniformity of existence, which is so often called the Holly- 
wood idea or Hollywood state of mind, is really a pretty 
general conception, for it finds favor not only in America, 
but in England, China, India and pretty nearly everywhere 
else. And even in Russia. 

Though speeches are being made in Parliament now about 
the dominance of the American movie and the almost hope- 
less condition of the film industry in England, this state of 
affairs is really not new, for it has been going on for some 
years, certainly since the war. Anyway, neither the movies 
nor anything about them is as new as many people like to 
believe when they are seeking to excuse shortcomings. I 
know, for it is‘a very long time ago that I went down to the 
old Biograph Studio in Fourteenth Street and appeared in a 
film. It is so long ago that I am almost entitled to write 
as a pioneer. But I am at present out here in Hollywood 
working on a pictyre. Whether my approach or point of 
view should be that of an elderly person looking back or of 
one of the boy&in the thick of things, I do not know. Ever 
since I first appeared in a film certain theories and reactions 


pleasing to the people who patronized their 
theaters. I do not know whether the pic- 
ture was a success, but this story is typical 
of a good deal in the industry today. With the same view in 
mind, one of the large companies which has been much con- 
cerned with adverse criticisms from England is planning to 
send representatives to London to inquire into the state of 
mind that exists there in regard to the films and to ascertain 
if films cannot be so written and constructed that, in addi- 
tion to pleasing Wisconsin and Pennsylvania by not offend- 
ing them, they will also please London. 


cAn Optimistic World 


OW the picture which will please such a great variety of 

tastes must have nothing that is either experimental or 
daring in the way of newness, and the life it depicts will cer- 
tainly and obviously conform to certain obvious standards. 
It is an optimistic world that is pictured upon the screen, 
and one in which success is ever and always the chief con- 
sideration. Foreigners and even some of our critics at home 
have liked to tell us that the American business man cares 
for success for the sake of success and that the dollar is his 
creed. Grant this for the moment. But in the movies suc- 
cess cannot be won, as it so often is in business, by people 
who have some infirmity or who have had to struggle against 
an inherited or acquired weakness. In the movies the race 
is ever won by the best pair of legs. If a man does not win, 
then he must become a character part, or what is called a 
heavy. This failure on his part to escape impairment leads 
the world of the movies to deduce that this is not misfortune 
but an inherent weakness. And the weakling must always 
get it in the neck. He cannot get the girl. He cannot bea 
hero. Now since all the world worships the physical, the 
movie readily finds a wide audience to accept this pallid 
reflex of life. 

But the inevitable triumph of the physical does not make 
movies either true or vital. I often think that there was 
more vitality in the average one-thousand-foot-length movie 
of the crude, early days than there is in the highly developed, 
mechanically perfect product of today. That old limitation 
of space actually made for better unity and composition of 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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“‘yYOU NEEDN’T THINK OF THAT AGAIN, ARTHUR. 


IT WAS NOTHING. 


IT WASN’T YOU 


IT NEVER HAPPENED” 















moa] ONEY, money, money—more money! 
e¥ 6}| The struggling clerk, the ambitious 
xi f@| young lawyer, the climbing writer, the 
kil poor widow—even boys and girls— 

fq ¥)}| more than once forget moral values to 
long for money. Money tamed and 
used by an unspoiled person. builds 

“} magnificently; money unearned and 
suddenly possessed—money descending “‘out of a clear 
sky”’—is untamed money. 

And that is the money of this story. 

Enoch Garbutt, an eccentric millionaire, provides an 
income of ten thousand dollars a month—one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars a year; the interest, at six per cent, 
on two million dollars—for a struggling middle-aged married 
man who when a young man had incurred his enmity. 

The fortunate—you think so?—man is Delos Milburn, 
who had once worked for Garbutt. His chum, who was 
“fired” at the same time, is Tom Quint. The two had 
pledged unending fidelity to each other; they’d stick to- 
gether through poverty or wealth. After they gained a 
certain meager success they went back to taunt old Garbutt. 
Milburn told the old man that he had tried to ruin them and 
could not. And then—when they get back home—old 
Garbutt rains his money upon Delos Milburn. 


VII 


| hee COMPANY with a score of other young fellows in 
the plant of the Murchison Company, manufacturers of 
modern office equipment, Arthur Milburn sometimes felt 
that he was entrapped in a labyrinth of colorless business pro- 
cedure, a back alley of work, with no exit and no change. In 
this, of course, he was mistaken. The executive eyes of the 
organization were always checking up this stock of young 
blood, seeking promising material for the future. Already, 
though Arthur didn’t know it, Prescott Tallant, the sales 
manager, was quietly grooming the young fellow for the road. 

It was about three months after the sudden change of 
fortune in the history of the Milburn family that Prescott 
Tallant stopped at Arthur’s desk one afternoon and said, 
““Come in and see me before you go, will you?” 

When he entered Prescott Tallant’s office the sales man- 
ager motioned to Arthur to close the door. “Sit down,” he 
said. “I want to talk to you.” 


I 
: 
> 








Wild Money 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


IMustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


“He’s got wind of dad’s income some way,” thought 
Arthur. Instead, however, Tallant was thinking in terms of 
advice to a worthy, struggling young man. 

“Milburn, I want to talk to you about something per- 
sonal. Now, don’t take offense, and don’t interrupt me. 
You’ve got a fine chance with this organization, and I want 
to see you make the most of it. I’m sorry to see you getting 
thick with Randall Pierson. He’s a good man for you to 
steer clear of. Pierson is a crack salesman; nobody could 
deny that. He’s the second best salesman that goes out of 
this plant. He doesn’t live the kind of a life I care for, but 
that’s his business. In my opinion Pierson, as a salesman, 
can’t last many years. He lives on his nerve. He sells on 
his nerve. He’s just a hundred and thirty pounds of pep, 
gall and dynamite, and he makes a big hit with unthinking 
people. He can succeed until 
the world gets fed up with him. 
When Pierson goes to pieces 
there won’t be enough left of 
him to fill a dustpan.” 

Arthur made no answer. He 
looked hurt and suspicious. The 4 
Duke, as Randall Pierson was Wig 
called in the office, had been 
Arthur Milburn’s glamorous, 
unapproachable ideal ever since 
he came into the plant. Man of the world, 
a swell dresser, suave, radiating an atmos- 
phere of material success, and full of 
knowing references to his ‘friends’ in 

the upper world of society, this tall, dap- 
per man with the toothbrush mustache, 
the slightly bald head and the queer, 









evasive eyes which always receded before your glance, 
had until recently paid no more attention to Arthur 
Milburn than he would have paid to the office cat. 
It was commonly believed that the Duke received ten 
thousand dollars a year in commissions alone. He was 
about thirty-eight; sometimes he looked younger; usu- 
ally much older. 
Prescott Tallant went on: ‘Now, Milburn, let me tell 
you as a friend, Pierson wants to make some use of you. 
I don’t know what his game is, but he isn’t cultivating 
you out of friendship. He’s incapable of friendship, 90 
far as I know. That’s a terrible thing to say, but I know 
Pierson.” 

“T don’t think you’ve got any right to say that,” burst 
from Arthur hotly. 

““Maybe I haven’t. Anyway, I’ve told Pierson the same 
thing to his face. Pierson and I get along well, you know. 
We understand each other. The point is, I saw you and 
Pierson drinking some of that bad bootleg gin at the Moulin 
Rouge last night.” 


RTHUR went cold. Then he recovered himself and 
cried recklessly, ‘Well, I guess I’m old enough to— 

to get around. Besides, you were there yourself or you 
wouldn’t have seen me.” 

Tallant grinned tolerantly. ‘You're just a big kid, Mil- 
burn. Don’t be silly. I’m trying to help you. Of course I 
was there. It isn’t drinking a few shots of bootleg poison I'm 
talking about; though you’d better go casy on 
that stuff. The point is, when you take up with 
Pierson you’re trying a pace you can’t follow. 
You're not built that way; and you haven't the 
money. Pierson has a nice income, and he spends 
it on himself, every nickel of it.” ' 

“I’m not broke,” said Arthur stiffly. He winced 
under this lashing of his idol, more than if the 
blows had fallen on himself. In this moment he felt 
that he hated the sales manager. He wanted to 
strike back. He wanted to “show” him. He 
saw the way to do it, and he threw caution away: 

“T don’t have to work here, Mr. Tallant. My 
father’s got more money than he knows what to 
do with. When it comes to money I guess I ca” 
keep up my end.” 
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Having uttered the words, Arthur sat back triumphantly. 
He had disobeyed his father. But in his elation at seeing 
Tallant’s surprise, he found it a cheap price. 

The sales manager was clearly puzzled. “Something 
recent, Milburn? Do you really mean it?” 


“Oh, not so long ago.”” This with tantalizing indefinite- 
4e3s. Arthur was enjoying himself. 
“Still, it’s your father’s money, after all, isn’t it?’’ The 


sales manager was on the defensive clearly. 

“Well, my father is no tightwad.” 

Tallant looked out the window into the twilight. He 
rubbed his chin with his hand thoughtfully. “‘Now I see 
why Pierson suddenly made your acquaintance. He ——” 

“Well, you’re wrong,” cried Arthur. “‘He doesn’t know a 
thing about it. Nobody does. So you’re wrong.” 


TS laughed softly. ‘‘Pierson gravitates toward 
money like a needle going for a magnet. He doesn’t have 
tosee it. Hecansmellit. Well, go home, Milburn, and think 
it over. Come to me tomorrow. I guess I wasn’t tactful 
about this thing, and I got your dander up. Believe me, 
Milburn, I’m interested in you. I don’t want to see you 
spoil your chances. If this isn’t a pipe dream—this talk 
about your father’s money—why—why, it makes the 
problem different. But if your father keeps his head you'll 
have to keep yours.” 

“Cheeky devil!’’ muttered Arthur on his way out. 

Randall Pierson was, indeed, the sort of man who would 
loom big in the eager perspective of a young fellow like 
Arthur Milburn, poised upon the brink of the big adventure 
into business life. The Duke looked like success, talked like 
success, and was a success—in his kind. 

Pierson knew everybody worth knowing, whether they 
knew him or not. His assurance was boundless. He would 
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have buttonholed the President of the United States if he 
could have got near enough; and he might well have hum- 
bugged him, too, for he spoke as glibly of the League of 
Nations as he did of the Harvard-Yale football game. Among 
other ladies of importance whose acquaintance the Duke 
boasted, he spoke feelingly of ‘‘my friend Mrs. Hazeltine.”’ 

“What Mrs. Hazeltine?”’ Arthur had asked. 
“Not Mrs. Ernest ‘4 

“Why, yes. Do you know her? Say, isn’t she 
class?” replied the Duke. 

Arthur didn’t know her. He had seen her flit- 
ting about Bridgeton in her big limousine, with 
a negro chauffeur, and he had heard her spoken 
of at the family dining table. And the Duke knew 
her—just like that! Not only that, but the Duke 
was a member of the Bridgeton Country Club. 
He knew them all. It didn’t take much persua- 
sion to bring Arthur to the belief that he must 
cultivate Randall Pierson for the good of his own family. 
The Duke could put them right. Arthur did not renew the 
conversation with Mr. Tallant next day. He had a vague 
feeling that Tallant was right; that is, right within his own 
limitations. But what did an aging bachelor know about 
life? He felt, though, that the sales manager was observing 
him closely. A week passed before Prescott Tallant spoke 
to Arthur. Then, again, he asked him to stop in his office, 
at the end of the day’s work. 

“I’m not going to preach to you, Milburn,”’ began the 
sales manager abruptly. “You'll have to find your own 
way. It’s a foolish notion that you can do things for people 
against theirown impulses. Of course that’s rot. But let me 
tell you, young man, you can’t sleep in my office. You were 
sound asleep in your chair for nearly an hour this morning; 
and the rest of the crowd were laughing at you.” 
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Arthur reddened and shifted uneasily in his chair. “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Tallant. It won’t happen again. I dozed off. I 
was—out too late last night.” 

“You were drunk last night, Milburn. You brought the 
hang-over into the office with you. This synthetic gin the 
road houses are selling swings an aroma that’s good for a 
week after taking. Especially that stuff at the 
Golden Bowl ——”’ 

Caught fairly, the young fellow fought back. 
“If you want to fire me, Mr. Tallant, go ahead 
and do it. But you can’t spy on me. Just be- 
cause, just once, I wasn’t in shape, you got no 
right to hammer me. A lot of fellows would have 
just played sick and stayed at home today. But 
I came in to the office ——”’ 

“You're right, my boy. That’s just the point. 
That’s the reason I’m trying to do something for 
you. You’ve got a sense of loyalty and responsi- 
bility that steered you right toward the office this morning, 
though you hadn’t slept. Don’t you see that’s the reason 
we’ve been betting on you? Don’t you see that’s the reason 
I’m asking you to take a tumble to yourself? You were with 
Pierson last night, weren’t you?” 

“That’s my own ” began Arthur. But, mentally 
muzzy and hot as he was, he caught himself. ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ he 
answered instead, curiously like a curbed schoolboy. 





ALLANT leaned over and laid a friendly hand upon the 
young fellow’s arm. ‘Milburn, brace up! Get wise! You 
can’t drink with that hollow-legged camel. Don’t you under- 
stand you’re not built that way? Pierson has no blood, no 
nerves. He’s the sort that can wallow in bad booze and 


(Continued on Page 152) 
































‘“‘yOU MUST DO SOMETHING, DEL. 


MRS. HAZELTINE SAYS THEY’RE ALL USED TO A COCKTAIL OR TWO BEFORE DINNER’”’ 
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Ne 1 SZ 
ie 9% One nice thing about Kewpieville is that when 
SS de a Kewpie goes to the Pet Animile Shop he 
A a ae doesn’t have to pick out anything. The little 
|< ‘t animal picks out the Kewpie. This saves the 
xp wear and tear of rathering. The prices are 


moderate—just a few hugs or kisses. 


When Katy O’Kewp was looking 
in the window, the Butterfly Cat 
picked her immediately and Katy 
had many a fine ride. 


But when the Butterfly Cat had a bunch 
of Butterfly Kittens, Uncle Hob said it 
was going too far, and got the scissors. 
He said that wings on cats weren't 
natural, and for his part, he didn't 
propose to put up with it. 





rN 
a 
0 
So the Mayor and the Police I 
had the Kewpieville Tailor P 
take off Uncle Hob’s own g 
wings for the afternoon. This 


showed him a thing or two. 





¢ 
t 
After he got his wings back 
in the evening, he sat quite 
peacefully with a Butterfly , 
Kitten on his knee. ) 


The Baby Tourist, who is a 
great traveler, wrote this 
letter home on the subject: 
“It is naturable to be as lovely as possible. 
Kewpishly yours, Scootles.” 
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HIS OWN CHILDREN TEASE HIM, CHALLENGE HIS STATEMENTS AND COMMENT UPON THEM IN HUMOROUS ASIDES 








cA Family Outline of Sin 


—aIOHN, son of Seth and Alice 
ji Wilberforce, was indulged dur- 
i| ing his formative years by his 
} mother and disciplined by his 
i| father. Grandma yearned over 
#1] her only living son, but grandpa 
8) starkly followed Scriptural pre- 
; 4 scription and the precedent 
established by his own strict ancestry, and 
trained up the child in the way he should go. 
That child is now forty-seven years old, and he has not de- 
parted from it, so far as material matters are concerned. 
He may not have advanced so far upon the way selected for 
him as the guiding father dreamed he should. His course 
along its track has not been so vigorous or direct as grand- 
pa’s would have been. John was senior vice president of the 
Climax Trust when Seth Wilberforce retired from the presi- 
dency. He is still senior vice president, for the directors 
elected another and younger man to the vacant office. 

The slight hurt grandpa’s’ pride more than it did his son’s. 
In John there is a willingness to concede, a readiness to 
compromise, entirely absent from the old gentleman. This 
made it easy for him to accept the directors’ judgment. It 
also inspired the directors to pass him over. Seth is aware 
of this lack of force in his son’s character. He blames it 
largely upon Helen, John’s wife. She has never been in com- 
plete sympathy with her parents-in-law. To a lesser degree, 
grandpa thinks, Grandma Wilberforce may be responsible. 
He is convinced that she spoiled her son outrageously. He 
takes no responsibility himself for John’s mildness of spirit. 

5 et it was this placative instinct, this very willingness to 
acquiesce rather than fight that made of John a banker; 
that, indeed, made it possible for him to live on terms of 
affability with a domineering father. By the time the little 
boy had emerged from babyhood, his father had chosen his 
Career for him. He was to go into the institution that Seth 
had made one of the most powerful in the state and even- 
tually assume control when his parent retired. That, Seth 
believed, was definitely settled and understood, and he con- 
Unued to trust so until at the end of his son’s third year 
In the state university John suddenly announced that he 
wanted to be an artist. 












T° SETH, a lifetime given over to painting canvases 
seemed only a little less futile and ignominious than one 


devoted to painting houses and fences. He was indignantly 
adamant. 





- Sohn Wilberforce—eSon 


By FREDERIC F, VAN DE WATER 


I/ustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


John feels no resentment toward his father for this thwart- 
ing of ambition. He respects him deeply and believes in the 
strict absolutism of his parent’s discipline. He is sure that 
nine hundred and ninety-eight children out of a thousand 
should be reared as he himself was raised. As far as his own 
paternal methods are concerned—methods which have made 
him in the eyes of his offspring, Vivienne, twenty, and 
Graham, twenty-two, the great family jest—he says with 
the gravity of conviction that his children are the two excep- 
tions in the thousand. He intended, originally, to bring 
them up as sternly as he himself was reared, but he found 
it necessary, and more pleasant, to compromise. 

The father of Graham and Vivienne combines with other 
members of the fashionable Lee Avenue and Country Club 
set in keeping a bootlegger in illicit affluence. He is active 
in the Chamber of Commerce, a member of The Climax 
Boosters, and hopes some day to be president of the exclu- 
sive Pequannock Club of which his father was a founder. 
His friends, even those with whom he is not particularly in- 
timate, call him Johnny. He wishes they would call him 
Jack instead. Climax in general knows him as a genial per- 
son, whose friendliness is emphasized by 
the austerity of his father. “Johnny Wil- 
berforce,”’ they will tell you, “‘hasn’t an 
enemy or a worry in the world.”’ 

Yet, in the face of this description, it 
is doubtful whether Father Wilberforce 
is as happy and contented a man as grim 
old grandpa. Life worries and nags John 
as it never did his father. The son was 
reared in one atmosphere and has been 
transported, through the swift march of 
the world during the past twenty years, 
into another. He was brought up in a 
puritanical family and vestiges of the 
puritan conscience still cling to him and 
annoy him. Behind him is the strict 


fey tg 
te 


order of an elder and simpler day. Before him 
is the apparent social and moral anarchy through 
which his children march serenely. 

John has not the character or the conviction 
that are Seth’s. He is unable to stand four- 
square and defiant upon his beliefs as his father 
does, and let the world go where it will. Were 
he to attempt such stamina now, the mockery 
of his children would impel him to crawl, shame- 
facedly, down from such a pedestal. 

In his own youth, John Wilberforce would no more have 
thought of holding his father’s opinions up to ridicule than 
he would have considered the propriety of throwing a soup 
plate at his mother. Yet his own children tease him affec- 
tionately but unmercifully, challenge his statements and, 
not infrequently, comment upon them audibly in humorous 
asides. 


HE IS painfully proud of Graham and Vivienne, but in 
his relations with them he is always secretly troubled. 
If, under the influence of memories of his own upbringing, 
he attempts to be severe, he is plagued by the thought that 
perhaps he is alienating their confidence and their truly 
unfeigned affection for him. If, on the other hand, he ignores 
matters that would have stirred the house to scandal in his 
a own boyhood, the ghost of his pa- 
rents’ discipline bedevils him. 

It seems to be the fate of people 
in his generation, John Wilber- 
force sometimes thinks, to believe 
one thing and be forced to do an- 
other. Thus he appends to all his 
theories of child rearing, nullifying 
clauses. It is asin, he believes, for 
parents not to train their children 
to be obedient and respectful, un- 
less they are unusual, high-strung 
children like his own. It is a sin 
for children not to regard their 
fathers and mothers as beings of 
superior wisdom and authority, 
unless parents and offspring can 
be on the terms of intimate equal- 
ity that exist in his own family. 
It is a sin for parents to let their 









(Continued on Page 118) 
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HE HAD A SLIGHTLY DISTURBED FEELING 






THAT HERE WERE THINGS HE DIDN’T KNOW ABOUT 




















210 EVEN the most casual of eyes it 
ag) must instantly have appeared the kind 

&) of a room in which only the language 
of huge and high finance could be 
spoken without sacrilege. It was ex- 
¥as| actly that kind of a mahogany room. 

Y It was large and assured. The great 

flat mahogany desk behind which the 
man sat proclaimed its importance by a highly aristo- 
cratic nudity. Nothing whatever marred the slightly 
supercilious glint of its polished surface except a sheaf 

of ultra-executive-looking letters and the most expen- 

sive inkstand, probably, in the world. The leather up- 
holstery of the portly mahogany chairs protruded with that 
sleek complacency which can only be attained in the very 
highest state of opulence; the partly lowered shades at the 
high windows conveyed all the haughty superiority of raised 
eyebrows, and, muting the floor, the immense thickness of 
the expanse of blue rug—coupled with the room’s distance 
from the earth and its proximity to heaven—cast a sort of 
holy hush over the place which was only violated by the 
occasional ribald shriek of a tug on the East River. There 
wasn’t any doubt about it. In this sanctuary, words not 
having to do with money would be profane. And yet, out- 
rageous as it may seem, the last word which had disturbed 
the room’s stillness was the utterly incongruous, utterly dis- 
cordant, painfully commonplace word “Love.” 

“Love!” rumbled Mr. Cyrus Ottinger in that voice which 
had all the suppressed throbbing of a powerful dynamo. 
“‘Nonsense, Jameson, what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Well, what I mean is—that is, people—ah—do:”’ 

“Oh, I dare say. But this is different. She’s been with me 
twenty years. She’s an old maid.” 

“Yes, yes, of course—I mean ——” Jameson never could 
finish his sentence when he was in this room with Mr. 
Ottinger. He pecked at his watch chain. He knew that he 
was right, that there was a human side to this question which 


































Quick Action 


By MARTIN KNapp 
IMustrated by Raymond G. Sisley 


Mr. Ottinger had not, and should have, considered. But for 
the life of him he couldn’t get that out. 

“All I wanted to know,” continued the great man, ‘“‘ was 
whether you had noticed it too. You say you have. Good. 
Then we must act.” 

“But—but, really, Mr. Ottinger, ought not Miss Sims to 
be considered? In matters of the heart—ah—ah 4 

“Heart? Bosh! Doesn’t she get six thousand a year ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, of course, but—but—to me she has always 
seemed so lonely.” 

“To you? What have you got to do with it? For years 
I’ve lived in terror lest that girl get mixed up with some 
man. I tell you I can’t get on without her. 
Lately I haven’t worried so much, because 
she’s forty, if she’s a day.” 

“Thirty-nine,” corrected Jameson. 

“All right, thirty-nine. Anyhow, just as 
I’m beginning to stop worrying, right out of a 
clear sky, just when I am in the midst of this 
terrific Consolidated business, when I’m simply 
overwhelmed, I hear this.” 

Above Mr. Cyrus Ottinger’s powerful nose 
three distinct wrinkles spread toward the gray 
of his distinguished hair, and Jameson knew 
that the case was settled. Only on the rarest 








and most momentous of occasions did those wrinkles 
become visible; and when they did, it meant business. 
He felt sorry for Rozelia Sims; he felt vaguely that it 
was a very unjust world, but he, Peter Jameson, had 
done all he could about it. If Miss Sims chose to make 
herself indispensable to a great man like Cyrus Ottin- 
ger, then she must take the consequences. 

But he couldn’t help sighing. She was always so nice 
to everyone, and so smiling and cheerful, and yet so 
often he had seen that lonely look in her eyes. Had he 
not been a married man of long standing, he might —— 

With a start he brought his mind back to what Mr. 
Ottinger was saying: “Arrange at once to have this 

Blake transferred to our office in—Honolulu will do. Raise 
his salary twenty per cent. I always want to be fair.” 

“But,”’ protested Jameson, “‘we only have a sales organl- 
zation in Honolulu. Blake’s an accountant.” 

“What difference does that make if he gets a raise? Don’t 
bother me with details. Please see that he gets started 
tonight.” 

“Tonight!” gasped Jameson. “Why, he can’t get started 
for Honolulu tonight. It’s half-past three now.” 

“You see him on the train, Jameson,” purred 
Mr. Ottinger with a slightly higher voltage n 
his voice. ‘Understand? On the train. You 
ought to know, Jameson, that just one thing has 
gotten me where I am—just one thing. Making 
decisions and carrying them out instantly. You 
can do ’most anything, if you strike quick 
enough. Rozelia can’t have gone very far 
with this Blake, because we only brought 
him here from Chicago a month ago. If he 
fades out of the picture now, she'll forget 
about him in another month. Folks as old 
as. they are don’t fall in love in a hurry. 
Only close association ever gets ’em to the 
point of doing business, and if they’re sePp@- 
rated, pshaw!” and he snapped his fingers 
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“Are you sure, Mr. Ottinger?” interposed Jameson. 

“Of course I’m sure. I’m always sure. It’s all perfectly 
simple, if you don’t get it all smeared over with sentiment. 
You're too sentimental, Jameson. Get him out of the way, 
and she’ll forget him. Leave him here, and heaven knows 
what may happen. Ship him tonight.” 

The faint squeak exuding from Mr. Ottinger’s chair indi- 
cated that the interview was closed. Jameson moved defer- 
entially toward the door. Papers rustled in Mr. Ot- 
tinger’s ample and well-manicured hand. He took out a 
beautifully brown cigar and placed it tenderly between 
his lips. The wrinkles disappeared. 
Once more a knotty problem had been 


settled. 


ND, though it may not appear so, it 
was aknotty problem. Delve into 
the souls of all great men and you will 
find that their vital problems are those 
which, to the world, might appear 
trivial. Mr. Ottinger’s soul was no ex- 
ception. As the complex mechanism of 
all great machines hinges on the func- 
tioning of some minute, delicately ad- 
justed cog, so in the colossal affairs of 
Mr. Cyrus Ottinger frictionless opera- 
tion was maintained, to speak meta- 
phorically, by the small, neat person of 
Rozelia Sims. 

Through his life Cyrus Ottinger had steadily progressed, 
with a high average of speed, from the bottom to the top. 
He was probably the most important man in a metropolis 
inhabited almost exclusively by important men. His was a 
flair for big affairs. His various interests represented so many 
millions that it became irksome to add them up; and he 
never bothered any more with any but the largest matters, 
mergers and reorganizations, and great international loans. 
He was not like an army tank, because that is a big, clumsy, 
clanking affair, and H. Cyrus had progressed to the point 
where all clankiness had been carefully eroded, leaving him 
smooth and suave and smiling. But all the irresistible, over- 
powering, flattening attributes of a tank he had. To him this 
whole business of success was absurdly easy, because he simply 
rolled flat and thin, things that got in his way; and once things 
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are flat and thin they not only cease to be obstacles, but be- 
come neat stepping-stones upon which to walk with dry feet. 
But he had a weakness. Though he prided himself above 
all things on his perfect poise and self-control, his aplomb, 
as it were; though he kept displayed conspicuously tersé 
inscriptions, such as “Relax,” and “Borrow anything but 
trouble,” nevertheless, if things interfered with his mental 
comfort, he reacted much as other men do, only more so. 
If, for instance, he had to repeat a word 
in dictation, or if a word were misspelled, 
or if all his engagements were not arranged 
with clocklike precision, or if his mind were 
not read correctly as to just what form a 
letter should take, or if anything he ought 
to do were forgotten, or if he were not 
stopped from doing things which he ought 
not to do, there was chaos. Not chaos of 
the explosive kind, to be sure, but of the 
more deadly variety which caused a great 
rush of red corpuscles to the back of his 
neck and created the impression that he 
was about to burst with the effort of being 
true to his axiomatic mental equilibrium. 


F COURSE, these repressions caused 

great pain and suffering; for, like all 
men of his type, H. Cyrus Ottinger was not 
quite a normal human being, but rather a 
tightly rolled ball of highly concentrated and 
always overstimulated financial nerves, constantly drawn 
so tight as to be always in immediate danger of snapping. 
He had tried other secretaries—mostly during Rozelia Sims’ 
brief and hard-fought-for vacations—and disaster had always 
followed. Now, with voluble self-pity, he took a vacation 
when Rozelia did, to avoid the danger of apoplexy. 

As he had confessed to Jameson, he always stood in 
mortal terror lest some man befall Miss Sims. Sometimes he 
woke up in the night and thought about it. And it was this 
overactive apprehension which had made him sniff, in an 
uncanny fashion, that something had happened between her 
and this new man, Blake. 

To one less hypersensitive than Cyrus Ottinger, Blake— 
his first name was Thaddeus, if that conveys anything to 
your mind—would not have appeared a dangerous Lothario. 
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He was a slender, shy-mannered man, who wore neat dark 
clothes and had a sensitive, nearsighted professor’s face. Of 
hair, what little he had was gray. Probably he was forty-two 
or three and had clearly been born for better things than he 
would ever attain. He impressed one as being a bit too much 
of a gentleman to be a good advertiser and that, quite likely, 
was why he was only an accountant. As a matter of fact he 
was an extremely fine accountant. Also he had a most in- 
gratiating smile and a certain quiet, unobtrusive dignity 
which had won for him the liking and respect of the staff. 

It is possible that H. Cyrus, astute as he was, would have 
remained unaware that the life lines of Thaddeus Blake and 
Rozelia Sims had gotten crossed had he not consented to be- 
come the president or treasurer or something of some chari- 
table committee or other and been dragged one night, in an 
entirely official capacity, to a benefit concert. He was sitting 
in a box behind an uncomfortable expanse of shirt front, 
trying not to let the music interfere with the plans buzzing 
in his head for the acquisition and reorganization of a cer- 
tain large company, when, in about the forty-second row, 
under the shadow of the balcony, he beheld the small rapt 
face of Rozelia Sims. He had never seen her, never known 
that she could, look like that. Her face was as different 
from her office face as the Stock Exchange is from heaven. 
Next to her was this Blake, and something about the way 
their shoulders touched made the great Cyrus start. 

No man has ever reached the eminence attained by him 
without being able to read people’s faces. Three wrinkles 
seamed his forehead. As soon as he was free from two di- 
rectors’ meetings the next day, he had Jameson in. Jameson 
confirmed his worst fears—and Jameson, by the way, being 
a bit of a sentimentalist, had not told all he knew. The rest 
you have heard. 


N THE silence which Jameson left behind him, Mr. Ottin- 
ger drew tenderly on the beautiful cigar. Then he gently 
pressed a little pearl button. 

The door opened and closed almost without noise. He 
knew that she was sitting across the desk from him. She had 
come in neither timidly nor fussily; she didn’t slam her book 
down or rustle the leaves; there was no atmosphere of ten- 
sion, no sense of hurry. There existed all the accuracy of a 


(Continued on Page 174) 





























THEY SEEMED SO UNCONSCIOUS OF ANYTHING EXCEPT THEMSELVES 
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I HAD SEEN MY HUSBAND RIDE FORTH, NOT KNOWING WHETHER HE WOULD RETURN DEAD OR STAINED WITH ANOTHER MAN’S BLOOD 


C faming a Home on Burnt Mountain 


ys=seaiHE idea that the sight of the beaver-dam 
fea1 bass) pool had given rise to was not a thought of 
fe Wees| the moment. The prophecy of the bright- 
BES) kiea| eyed little woman at the barn dance was 
Eiatetes) working, inexorably, surely, just as I had 

seen it work in the case of more than one woman who 

had come into that country since our arrival. One instance 
was the elopement of an educated woman with a man who had 
never been more than a churl, an elopement not of love but of 
desperation, simply that she might escape a task too great 
for her. There had been several suicides and a killing; in 
the latter case it had been the death of a husband, followed 
by that of the wife as she turned the gun upon herself. There 
had been other deaths—from disease, superinduced by priva- 
tion. The rule of the country for those not equipped was: 

“__ or kill yourself!” 

Yet it was not the country’s fault. It was no one’s fault 
save that of those who, like myself, had come into it with 
dreams of roses, to find only the thorns. And now I—I who 
had fought the long fight—was at the threshold. 

I said nothing to Fred. I merely kept my own counsel, 
and did the only possible thing to beat back: I went into 
my trunks. I brought forth my dresses, of which I had been 
proud once—now only crumpled, ancient-appearing relics, 
which resembled masquerade costumes far more than they 
did the pretty things which they had been when I had 
bought them. But if imagination could work one way, it, 









By Lucia ZORA, Aéomesteader 
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could work another. I pictured them as in style, and ad- 
mired them as much as if they had just come from Fifth 
Avenue. Then deeper into my trunk I went for my linens; 
I had been an inveterate collector of imported weaves during 
the days I had been with the circus. I fondled them and 
strove to forget that my rough hands grated as they passed 
over the texture. I wasn’t thinking of hands now; I was 
thinking of my brain! Old circus programs came forth to be 
read and reread, and the bulging press book, filled with 
clippings which the various newspapers of the United 
States had printed about me during my professional 
career. To be frank, I was in search of 
one thing—the building of an ego! 

“I was proud once!’’ I said between 
gritted teeth. “‘They even went so far 
as to call me an ‘imperious Juno of a 
woman.” Well, I can be proud again. 
Do you hear that?” One falls easily 
into the habit of talking to oneself in 
solitary places. “‘Do you hear that? I 
can be proud again. I’m not going to be 









a slattern. I won’t—I won't!” It took far more than 
one session of introspection to get me started on the 
upward path again. And if you who read this little 
confession believe it unusual that a woman should de- 
teriorate, not only in looks but in thoughts, in speech 
and in mannerisms through the environment of nothing 
but work and loneliness, just try it yourself. Or easier, re 
member that more than one man, marooned by shipwreck, 
has been found to be little more than a savage after a year 
or so of it. ; 
Fred and I were marooned, not on a desert island, it 1s 
true, but on something almost as depressing. For three 
years we had not read a book; we had done little more than 
glance at newspapers. We had not seen a motion picture, 
much less a theatrical production. We had talked to abso 
lutely no one about anything save the affairs in 
Pn: hand, the depth of the snow, the condition of 
; the water supply, the fact that they were haying 
; down on Fortification, and that beef cattle still 
/ were sagging at the bottom of the market. We 
had not a single incentive for remember- 
ing the niceties; the crudities were calling 
too insistently. Now I found that we 
had answered unwittingly, and that 
something must be done. 
A I couldn’t tell Fred that his manners 
. had slipped also. One can realize such 4 
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thing oneself, but one doesn’t like to be told about it. So I 
began my campaign by calling attention to my own faults. 
Soon Fred announced that he possessed them too. Then we 
established a fine system, as inexorably enforced as though 
it were a legislative law. For every concession to crudity, 
either in speech or in manner, we must put twenty-five 
cents into a fund—to be spent for nothing but foolishness! 

Silly? Then put yourself in a place where every cent 
earned is a serious cent, when one reckons nickels against a 
time of deliverance, when a rise of even a quarter of a cent 
in the price of cattle means optimism and hope, and you'll 
readily see how much twenty-five cents meant to us. Es- 

ially when, upon deeper inspection, we learned that we 
had fallen into the habits of the farm hand, the prospector, 
the grizzled mountaineer and the wanderer—for we saw few 
others—and that our language was plentifully sprinkled 
with “ain’ts”’ and “‘ain’t nots,” and “them there”’ and such. 

But it had its advantages in more ways than one. It gave 
us a new interest and helped us to pass an almost hopeless 
winter, a frigid thing of fierce blasts but of little snow, 
presaging danger when the summer came. For there is a 
blessing in deep snow in this country, in spite of the weari- 
ness of the vista. It means water for irrigation when the sun 
beams hot for the brief span of summer, and water means 
hay. One learns to gauge one’s future by the growth of oats 
or alfalfa. They mean the difference between success and 
failure when the cattle go to the sales pens. 


HUS the winter passed, with this “diversion,’”’ and with 

the other one of work—for there were the notes to be 
met; and while Fred labored on the ranch I turned to the 
re-creating and extending of my market in Roadstop for lard 
and cheese, and for another thing highly in demand, my home- 
cured hams and bacon from our hogs which had been fat- 
tened on the abundant acorn 
crops of our scrub-oak patches. 
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her control of it until it was nearly two 
years of age. 

Small wonder that we loved her, and 
small wonder that she was all the com- 
pany I needed upon those lonely rides 
into Roadstop, watching over her as I 
would watch overachild. For there was 
something in the future which Fred and 
I could not help but see. Scotty was 
becoming gray about the mouth and eyes. 
Our little image of the circus, we knew, 
weakened by her sacrifice for what is now 
one of the finest lions in America, could 
not be with us much longer. 

But ‘for the present she was there in all her cocky saga- 
ciousness, and together we made the trips throughout the 
winter, earning interest money and a slight inroad upon the 
principal, while Fred with his cream shipments, his sales of 
hay here and there, made provisions for the planting of the 
spring. 

But when that spring came it brought new complica- 
tions. As I have mentioned, the winter had been a dry one, 
with the result that when the warmer months did arrive 
they brought with them little of the luxuriant growths 
which were usually present. Every available scrap of graz- 
ing land had been sought out by the cattlemen, and an asso- 
ciation had been formed, of which Fred was an officer, to 
insure the best possible grass for those beef, which, though 
still at low ebb, might be counted upon to be some day the 
salvation of more than one ranch. For more than a week 
I noticed that Fred was becoming more and more taciturn, 
as though some great weight were on his mind of which he 
did not want to tell me. Once as I came in from the feeding 
of the chickens I noticed him just putting away his six-gun, 
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which he had been oiling. I questioned 
him. 

“Oh, just thought I’d look it over,’’ he 
said evasively. 

But I knew there was something else 
behind it, and fear clutched me. Was the 
rule of the country applying to him also? 
I strove again and again for information, 
but did not gain it. 

Then, one afternoon as we were re- 
turning from a week at the Homestead, 
the truth broke suddenly upon me. Fred 
had risen in his saddle and was staring 
far across the mesa toward a small, un- 
fenced strip of our land. Then he settled, dug his spurs deep 
into his horse and was away at a gallop. I followed as 
swiftly as I could, to come upon him, leaning from his sad- 
dle and glowering at the custodian of a sheep camp which 
had usurped the grazing upon that land. 

“You'll be off of here tomorrow morning, or you won’t 
be able to get off!’’ he snapped. 

The sheepman, a tall, powerful, bullying sort of person, 
sneered. ‘‘How do you think you’re going to do it?” 


RED’S eyes narrowed and his shoulders hunched, a man- 

nerism I had seen more than once in the old circus days 
when, one man pitted against the ferocious energy of thirty 
tons of elephant flesh, he had thrown himself against the 
leader of the herd to prevent a stampede or breakaway. He 
drew his breath slowly through tight teeth. 

““You’ll be off this land tomorrow morning,”’ he answered, 
and turned his horse, while I rode silently beside him on the 


(Continued on Page 105) 





To sell these meant a weekly 





round trip of nearly seventy 





miles, sometimes by wagon and 
sometimes by sled, dependent 
upon the weather, alone, of 
course, except for the faithful 
company of short-legged little 
Scotty, perched beside me in 
sunshine or in blizzard, fair 
weather or foul, as though she, 
who had nursed a lion, should 
not fail in courage at a new 
emergency. 

Little Scotty! Our love for 
her was something more than 
the affection of two human be- 
ings for a faithful companion. 
Scotty was far more; she was 
our link to the past. She was 
the thing which typified the life 
which we had left; we felt that 
through her our old existence 
was still with us; it saved us 
more than once from giving up 
everything and going back to | 
it. Scotty, rescued by me one | 
snowy day from a dog pound 
where she had been granted a | 
respite from death for a day or 
so because she had that morn- | 
Ing given birth to puppies— | 
then a new respite when I 
appeared with the news that | 
Beauty, our best lioness, had 
given birth to a cub and had | 


refused to nurse or even recog- | 
nize it | 
| 


ND so Scotty and her pup- 
pies had been put into a 
closed basket and turned over 
to me with the announcement 
that “‘maybe she’d do.” I had | 
taken her to winter quarters and 
given into her keeping the baby 
cub. And she had looked up at 
me with her big brown eyes— 
this tiny, short-legged Scotch 
terrier -as if divining the duty 
required of her. That night, out 
In the snowy winter-quarters 
yard, a menagerie man merci- 
fully put four tiny puppies to 
death that a cub might live. 
Scotty had become the mother 
of a lion, to nurse it, to guard 
It as she would have guarded 
€r own offspring, to wean it, 




















and then in the same cage with 














a beast fully twenty times her 

















size, with barkings and sharp 
nips upon leonine legs, continue 





I HAD LEARNED TO SACRIFICE, EVEN TO BECOME A LABORER, 


AND TAKEN IT AS A MATTER OF COURSE 
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In the Hallowed Name of Booxe 


bathtub orgies and naked choruses are expressing bitter indig- 

nation at the Senate revelations that the Anti-Saloon League, 
the U. S. Government, the W. C. T. U. and similar organizations 
spent great sums of money in behalf of prohibition. The Slush Fund 
of the drys is the Crime of the Decade, worthy of flaring headlines and 
lachrymose editorials in all the great dailies of the Greater Gotham of 
the Universe. 

Be appalled at the hideous indecency of the W. C. T. U. spending 
money on booze to get evidence for the enforcement of prohibition in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, where the noble and pure-at- 
heart almost Senator-elect Vare says prohibition ain’t, shan’t and 
won’t be. The legislative angels and seraphim of Vare would not pass 
a state prohibition law that would give aid and comfort to the Federal 
efforts to prohibit. It was merely a playful peccadillo of politics for 
the Vare forces to block the pathway of prohibition, but for the 
W. C. T. U. to spend actual cash to aid prohibition is a pernicious 
iniquity of supergovernment. 

Ponder and be abashed at the thought of where this corrupting and 
demoralizing money came from. It was donated by sober, law-abiding 
citizens, by mothers and fathers who were more selfishly interested in 
the education, religious training and culture of their children than in 
their untrammeled freedom to buy the good old pre-prohibition rotgut 
that built palaces and yachts and bought politicians by the thousands 
for the good brewers and distillers in that much lamented Red Decade 
before the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Good people who would spend good money—honestly derived and 
earned—in what appealed to them as a good cause are necessarily 
scoundrels and hypocrites. If you doubt it ask that noble and brilliant 
defender of freemen, Senator Reed of Missouri, who engineered this 
horrible exposure; or ask the New York World, which pillories the 
filthy hypocrites who support prohibition from day to day. Ask any 
halo-clad New York State politician, even unto Governor Smith 
(Dem.) or Senator Wadsworth (Rep.), and they will tell you that it is 
as simply so as any syllogism that proves that two wet votes are twice 
as important as one dry vote. Indeed, ask any of the paladins of 
journalism in the wet-and-be-damned-to-you Eastern Seaboard and 
their newspapers will flare it to the skies with all the sable or crimson 
ink they can crowd on their front pages. 


“Te wet press of New York and all those cultured proponents of 


LL these great, unafraid champions and organs of freedom, progres- 

sivism and law enforcement—omit Volstead Act—can be heard 

to hiss and groan, wail and moan at the very mention of Wayne B. 

Wheeler and his Slush Fund, just as they cheered and chortled and 

gleed at the primary victory of the wet William S. Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The victory of Vare, before the Senate investigation of the slush 
funds, was a pure protest of the honest and unhypocritical wets of 
that great conservative commonwealth founded by William Penn. 
The psalm-singing, crape-hanging, joy-killing, sabbath-observing drys 
had got it in the neck as they deserved. Vare and his admirable open- 
hearted gang had won a glorious victory that called for the tooting of 
editorial horns and the sunny sayings of editorial-page columnists. 

As for the mysterious Vare slush fund of a million or so, pish tush! 
It was less than Senator Pepper’s; and what if it did come from the 
mysterious nowhere that has produced so many millions of wet slush 
funds in the past? It was wet and therefore hallowed. 

It was not even hinted or suggested by these admirable crusaders 
in quest of the golden key to wide-open rum that the wet slush funds 
of Pennsylvania and Illinois were chiefly derived from those dark and 


skillfully murked-over sources that shelter crime and privilege. A 
wet slush fund is a sufficiently excellent thing in itself if it ultimately 
serves to crush prohibition. There can be no taints or smirches in a 
good cause. Even that great Petronius of the wets, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, would convince you of this. He would prove it from a thesis of 
Platonic ethics, first rousing your emotions of sympathy as he weeps 
over the deprivation of the anointed rich who can no longer serve their 
well-born guests from overseas with relays of rare vintages in the 
precise order in which they should appear at an elegant repast from 
soup tonuts. It crushes this great aristocrat of learning and culture to 
contemplate the insidious deceit the exalted rich must resort to when 
they proclaim their doubtful bootleg stock as pre-prohibition treas- 
ures preserved for those only who dwell in a civilization of a higher 
and more esthetic order. 


EAVING N. M. Butler to his lamentations and returning to the 
prying Senate, another scandal was exploded by Senator Reed 
(Mo.) in the saturnine faces of the Dry Monsters. They—the Dry 
Monsters—have been making mysterious contributions of money, un- 
tainted maybe, but blightingly malevolent nevertheless, to members 
of Congress for lecturing in the dry cause in their spare time. Here isa 
major outrage that causes the Wet Press to shudder with rage to its 
roots. It would be an amusing conceit for a Wet Representative of 
Congress to donate his spare time in the interest of the good brewers 
or good distillers, as the good brewers and good distillers would never 
dream of bribery and corruption—certainly not openly and frankly. 
As we click this off on the typewriter, the Senate grill of the in- 
famous defenders of the Volstead Act still goes on. The Missouri 
senator, the whisper of whose name in St. Louis causes even the little 
children of the brewers to weep with joy, is showing up one dry arch- 
fiend after another. It has been suggested to him that he might at- 
tempt the same savagery of inquisition in the direction of the Wet 
Slush Fund. A timid soul ventures to propose the following set of 
questions: 

Did the brewers give till it hurt? 

Did the distillers give till it agonized? 

Did the proprietors of gambling houses, brothels, saloons that are 
still protected by the freedom-loving politicians, give as they were 
commanded to give? 

Did the protected dance halls, cellar dens and honk-a-tonks give to 
avoid destruction? 

Did the owners of properties that are rented for vicious purposes 
and remain unmolested because of political pull give with their accus- 
tomed reluctant generosity ? 

Did the protected bootleggers give, and grin as they gave, knowing 
that most of this Eastern Seaboard wet frenzy is a sleazy political 
gesture? 

The Honorable Senator from Missouri will probably never get 
around to this form of query as it would cause the little children 
of the brewers in St. Louis untold anguish. A Wet Press would 
lash at him sardonically for venturing such hypothetical nonsense. 
There is no record save fact as a background for such speculation, 
hence the only righteous and honorable course of action must be to kiss 
all the wet Bayards and Galahads on their shining brows and bid them 
ride forth in the glorious panoply of a good cause and slay the prohibi- 
tion dragons. Having done so the highways and byways may flow 
again with ambrosial rum and twenty million motorists may dash > 
gayly and joyously from crossroad saloon to crossroad saloon, getting 
recklessly and murderously drunk as should be the inalienable right 
and privilege of free men and true. 
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The Borrowed Timers 


their years and infirmities as they are 

of circumstances, after they are no 
longer able to produce their own circumstances, 
but are obliged to adjust themselves to condi- 
tions made for them by people who belong to 
a later generation in a new world. It is worse 
than if they became foreigners in their old age, 
because they are in the midst of familiar 
scenes, but obsolete, like fine old words erased 
from the epic of living. 

No matter how well off he is, every one of 
them suffers strange reverses in his own very 
private fortune. A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for him, not his estate, which may still 
pay enormous dividends. He has been judged 
incompetent and has lost his situation in the 
business world to a younger man trained in 
modern methods. His faculties are not im- 
paired, and he may be a polyglot of financial 
wisdom, but his nerve has failed. Old age 
trims the tiger claws of the acquisitive in- 
stincts, which is fatal in the keener competi- 
tions of our times. In the same manner he loses 
touch with his peers, other men and women of 
his own generation. Old people are far apart, 
even if they live on the same street, because 
the very circumstances of their affairs which 
brought them together have been swept away 
in the cataclysm of years. They have now 
lost the supporting evidences of the tail feath- 
ers of their pride and, like other proud old 
birds whose vanities have fallen, they prefer 
silence and seclusion. They become poor old 
Ichabods, not because they have sinned away 
their glories or been worsted in the scrimmage 
of living, but because they have stumbled into 
the past tense of time, grown simple, ineffec- 
tive and sensitive to bad weather. 


In a Grown-Up World 


ND it is not the inclement weather that 
matters so much as it is the tyrannous 
solicitude of those abler people who now con- 
trol them, and do mercilessly deprive them of 
the average man’s inalienable right to go out 
and catch a bad cold. 

They must sit in the house, and close to the 

fire. They arereduced to the soft diet of infants, 
to the companionship 
of their inferiors be- 
cause in a few minor 
details they have 
become childish in a 
grown-up world. But 
they can never break 
away and grow up 
again. They must re- 
main to the end the 
pathetic prisoners of 
other people’s con- 
science and affections, 
without the stimula- 
tion of those hopes and 
inspirations which in- 
spire younger children. 
Their unhappiness is 
proverbial, but not in- 
evitable, as is usually 
inferred. 

The natural condi- 
tions of old age lead to 


(): people are not so much prisoners of 
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pleasure, peace and enjoyment. Their tasks 
are finished, say, with a good conscience; any- 
way, they are finished. Nature has relieved 
them of their responsibilities. Their estate is 
better than that of real children, who have the 
world and all the frightful labors of the world 
before them to perform. They need very little, 
and have at last much leisure to spend. 

The trouble is that the traditions governing 
old age do not permit those who have achieved 
it to exercise the liberties guaranteed by our 
Federal Constitution. It is regarded as an 
affliction rather than a blessing and a normal 
preparation for the end of life. 


Invalids Rather Than Heroes 


HE victims become the invalids rather 

than the heroes of their years. They are 
medicated and swaddled rather than decorated 
and admired for having survived so long. The 
most querulous old man or woman is usually 
justified in his discontent on account of these 
debilitating conditions. And they show more 
patience under the restraint of misguided affec- 
tion and authority unwisely exercised against 
their weakness than a man in his prime would 
endure, even if he had both legs cut off. Some- 
one with"a beam in his eye should write a text- 
book on this subject, to be studied by those 
who take care of them. 

And he should get his inspiration and infor- 
mation from the Far West. . 

California is thickly populated with these 
old limping birds of youth, still on the wing. 
They compose the only contented leisure class 
I have ever seen anywhere. 

They are interested in every- 
thing but business and dull 
care. They have merry minds 
and no suspicion of their in- 
firmities or limitations. In- 
stead of being isolated, chim- 
ney corner invalids, they are 
banded together in 

every city, town and 

countryside, not for 
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BEFORE THE CHAIRMAN COULD REPLY, THE 
LITTLE OLD WOMAN WITH THE CURL POPPED UP, “I 
ALWAYS TALK WHEN I PLEASE, AND ALWAYS SHALL’’ 


the good of the community, nor for mental 
improvement. They are all in the past tense 
mentally, morally and industrially, but they 
are organized like proud old pioneers of the 
spirit for the sake of being outrageously inde- 
pendent of the lesser and younger generations. 
They are as disregardful as roystering youth 
of authority. 

There are some natural advantages in the 
situation. In the first place, civilization in the 
West is not house-bound. It is asort of windy- 
minded adventure, inspired by the desert on 
one side, the Pacific Ocean on the other, with 
the mountains and valleys between to be culti- 
vated, built up, sold and resold a thousand 
times—all outside work, except the figuring. 
The home, however magnificent, is really a 
“quick lunch” place from which everybody 
hurries to spend as much time as possible in 
the open. No member of the family stays at 
home to guard, repress and care for any old 
person left over from a former generation, no 
matter how addled or feeble he is, but they 
invariably leave the front door open for him 
to escape in whatever direction his busy old 
mind leads him. 


Always Unattended 


T SOUNDS scandalous in the telling, but 

the effect is that you see these feather pil- 
lows of old age sunning themselves all over 
California, or they are gadding about at their 
leisure, always unattended, even through the 
traffic jams of their most populous cities. I 
have seen an old man pass across the most 
crowded thoroughfare much as the Israelites 
passed through the Red Sea, with no such 
haste as a vengeful Pharaoh inspired on that 
occasion. They have 
their nerve still, what- 
ever has happened to 
their other faculties, 
because nothing ever 
happens to break their 
nerve. 

Across the bay from 
San Francisco, fifty 
miles out on the main- 
land, there is a sort of 
sunken rainbow, known 
as Sonoma County. It 
is bounded on all sides 
by mountains. Unlike 
those in Lower Cali- 
fornia, which are 
naked, these are the 

living shoulders of 
the land lifted high 
into the heavens. 
Their spines bristle 
with a mane of 
redwood trees. 
They have tawny 
hides of withered 
grass as fine as 
hair. The valley is 
floored everywhere 
with blossoming 
orchards and vine- 
yards. The waving 


(Continued on 
Page 209) 
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JOSEPH SIMONT 






| Men) Sketch Book this month. 

Mee If apologetic explanation 
arms) Were in order—which isn’t 
at all the case—we might construct a 
water-tight little syllogism out of such 
verbal calories as September, the first flaunting yellows of 
autumnal foliage and the human tendency to welcome each 
seasonal change. Wecould defy the farthest removed Family 
second-cousin logician to discover a faint undistributed 
middle in that impressive array. 

But the blunt truth is, we owe our temporary alteration to 
a happy circumstance. We are prepared to style it the hap- 
piest of circumstances. Turn to page 3 for the proof. 

On that page BOOTH TARKINGTON begins a new novel, The 
Plutocrat. And the illustrations are to be by JOSEPH SIMONT. 
If this doesn’t write Q. E. D. after the sentence above, 
Euclid never proved anything. 

Few of you have forgotten Clytie’s Look, the Tarkington 
short story, in the June JOURNAL. B. T. was wearing out his 
hundredth soft lead pencil, finishing The Plutocrat, when 
Simont brought the Clytie drawings to Independence Square. 
There they lay, upon the Art Editor’s desk, the two four- 
colors and the lone black and white. It was a distinct temp- 
tation to bulletin glad tidings to Indianapolis, long in advance 
of June first, when Clytie would make her debut upon the 
news stands. But experience has taught us that the 
one-hundredth-soft-lead-pencil stage is a critical one for 
novelists; and, besides, Mrs. Tarkington was packing 
everything save the possible one hundred and first pencil, 
in readiness for departure to Seawood, the author’s June- 
to-December home at Kennebunkport, Maine. 

So we waited. And we were not disappointed. Come 
to think of it, did Booth Tarkington ever disappoint? 
Thank you—we didn’t need antennz to get that unani- 
mous Family negative. 

A letter came from Kennebunk. Simont’s brush had 
limned the true Clytie that Tarkington’s pencil had 
created. There was the regard of one craftsman for an- 
other in that letter; no stilted, vague praise; downright 
appreciation. Novelist and painter had clicked—in con- 
fidence, Family, it doesn’t always happen. For it isn’t 
alone technical skill, you see. There is sufficient of that 
to go around, witha bit over. But when a writer who has 
woven a fabric of delicate beauty holds one end of it out 
toward an artist, and the artist and the writer stretch the 
fabric deftly between them without tearing and until it 
is perfectly taut—then the most hard-boiled of editors 
begins to believe in Santa Claus once more. ; 

Whereupon, in due course, Joseph Simont journeyed 
to Kennebunk, a set of Plutocrat proofs in his kitbag, for 
railroad reading. He was welcomed warmly. He in- 
spected the ship models, the tapestries and the garden. 

A bit chilly it was, he reports, in that Maine garden in 
latter May, but there was nothing chilling in the tea 
which the chatelaine of Seawood poured for him after- 
ward. And in the haze of those formidable Tarking- 
tonian cigarettes, with almost the cubic content of a 
cigar, The Plutocrat’s cast of characters rehearsed, to the 
ultimate and utter satisfaction of The Gentleman From 
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Indiana. Before Simont tore himself away he made a pencil 
drawing of his host. Youll find it reproduced in the Sketch 
Book. Booth Tarkington likes it; likes it better than a 
photograph. And we liked it so well ourselves that we badg- 
ered Simont until he consented to do what he didn’t wish to 
do—vide his own drawing of himself, to balance that of B. T. 
A new novel by Tarkington is a genuine literary event. 
It seems to us that JOURNAL readers, who form such a large 
and loyal legion among his readers, will find more than pass- 
ing interest in the fact that he and his illustrator were closely 
associated in the physical delineation of his fiction folk. 
You will find that Joseph Simont has drawn and painted 
men and women not only alive and convincing, but keyed 
unfailingly in the mood the novelist meant them to be. Our 
Art Editor said, when Simont was on his way to Kennebunk: 
“In absorbing this Tarkington novel Simont has been lit- 
erally a sponge. He’s taking the proofs on the train, so that 
he can read The Plutocrat again. But he knew it by heart 
after the first reading. I believe that even now he is at work, 
sketching and coloring in his mind. When he gets to Seawood 

















RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 














BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Our C family Albunt 


I'll miss my guess if he doesn’t know 
his people as well as B. T.” 

Simont’s many years abroad and 
the variety of work he did there have 
equipped him especially for the back- 
ground of The Plutocrat. He has 
been over this route himself. And he 
is a psychologist as well as an artist. Naturally, this is what 
every illustrator should be. But, alas, few of them are. 
Simont seems to know—not guess—how men and women 
think and then act under a given set of circumstances. 


E ARE putting RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL’S name at 

the head of The Dog Poisoner. But we feel that it is 
scarcely a sporting thing to do. For, indubitably, she had 
expert assistance in plotting this tale. 

One glance at the Album snapshot will reveal the exact 
amount. The deer may be disregarded. It is just what it 
seems to be, a bit of feather-headed California foothill fauna, 
a mere camera gesture. But when one pals with a pointer 
who answers to the name of Trek, and a rat-tailed water 
spaniel who wears right jauntily the patronymic of Finn mac 
Cool, plus every whit of its Gaelic connotation—well, isn’t 
there an excellent reason for the flavor of outrage impregnat- 
ing this chronicle of suburban mystery? 

Few of the Family lack the tendril of a memory clinging to 
one of the ten thousand synonyms for Rover. Tray, Blanch 

and Sweet-heart—ever and anon the ghosts of that 
well-recruited canine cohort patter and pad at our heel 
again, or scout ahead, rustling the autumn leaves. We 
hear—or do we hear?—the familiar whine at the door, 
feel the thump of eager tail smiting the chair in which we 
squander the bright embers of twilight. 

And when recollection of four-legged friends is racked 
by wanton tragedy! The kennel trail leads to so much of 
that. ‘‘Don’t give your heart for a dog to tear.” A lot 
of us understand. Don’t we? 

Ruth Mitchell is really Mrs. William Sanborn Young. 
When she sent us the snapshot she said: 

“‘T was born in San Francisco, to my great and perma- 
nent satisfaction. Both my father and mother were na- 
tive Californians. What is more, both of my grandfathers 
came to the coast in gold-rush days. What is stil! more, 
one of them was a Vigilante! 

“It was in San Francisco that I grew up. But after a 
while we moved to Los Angeles. There I dwelt for twelve 
years. There my three brothers went through the famous 
Los Angeles ‘High.’ They played football and baseball, 
basketball and handball, polo and hockey. Which 
enabled them to gain reputation and much enjoyment 
and at the same time furnished me with the greater part 
of the fiction material I used afterward in my story called 
Play the Game. 

“Then I spent more than a year in Europe and 4 
whole winter in Mexico. After which I married Mr. 
Young—in 1914, to be precise—on the brink of the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. Three years in New York 
City preceded a return to my native heath. Here We 
have built a Chinese bunga-high, a thousand feet up 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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Fine tomatoes, yes-but only Campbells chefs 
can make them taste so good! 


Broad, sunbathed fields of luxuriant vines, laden with choice tomatoes. 
Thousands and thousands of acres under strict cultivation, yielding their 
harvests to make the most famous tomato soup in the world. 


Never before has the tomato been nursed and developed to such per- 
fection. Yet with all this care to obtain the tempting quality from the fields, 
your favorite tomato soup would not have the flavor you like so much, unless 


it was blended with all the skill and deftness of Campbell’s French chefs. 


What tonic, appetizing flavor! What glow and brightness Campbell’s 


r0W Tomato Soup gives to the whole meal! _ 
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Every artist will advise 

Healthy people take the prize. 
First eat Campbell’s for your dinner 
Then I[’ll paint you as the winner! 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DIET! 
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1 Roads Should Lead to Little Flomes 


































The Architect of These Houses is Ernest G. Southey 
The Drawings are by Chester B. Price 


MALL meritorious houses are difficult to design, be- 
cause the requirements of the owners are seldom in 
accord with the limitations imposed by a given floor 

space which naturally is restricted as to the number and 
size of the rooms and their respective stationary features. 
However, by careful study the architect of these three 
houses has succeeded in developing creditable plans, the cen- 
ter one having received first prize in a small-house-plan 
contest, the lower one, third prize, and the first, honor- 
able mention. Although these are of frame construction to 
keep down first costs, they are adaptable to other materials. 
Each was built for less than $6000, but this price is merely 
given to you as a starting point from which to estimate, as 
prices are too variable to be quoted absolutely. The first 
and center houses are about twenty-four feet square. The 
upper one has a cubic content of about 16,800 feet and the 
second 17,328. Either one could be built on a fifty-foot 
lot, or slightly smaller if the driveway is not needed. 
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Seat: 


The house with the central hall is a small Colonial of white shingles 
about twenty-eight feet six inches by twenty-two feet, with a cubic 
content of 18,551 feet. Like the other houses featured, it has all the 
conveniences one could ask for in so small a house, including hard- 
wood floors, tile floor in the bathroom, brass piping, full-size cellar 
and hot-air furnace. The woodwork in all three houses is painted 
white except in the kitchens, which are finished in pine stained brown. 
This could at small additional cost be done in a light-colored enamel. 

The possibilities for expressing pleasing individuality in these 
designs, both inside and out, are many. Attractive color schemes for 
the exterior and tasteful arrangement of the small gardens will en- 


hance the simplicity, which is their chief charm. 


The specifications include wiring for electric lighting, but do not 
include the lighting fixtures nor mural decorations. Metal weather 
stripping is used at all windows except in the cellars, and the hard- 
ware is of excellent grade. All in all, these houses represent a good 
and safe investment for the small property owner who is building his 


or her first home. 
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Small models of 
cardboard made on 4 
scale of one-eighth 
inch to the foot, and 
attractively colored, 
are obtainable at nom- 
inal cost. They help 
you to visualize your 
home even to the plant. 
ing of the garden and 
placing of the garage 
and driveways. 


Plans for these 
houses are obtainable 
for a reasonable 
amount. They are 
complete, ready for 
contractor or builder. 
For particulars con- 
sult the Architectural 
Department, The La- 
dies’ Home Fournal. 
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AT THE RITZ-CARLTON AND THE AMBASSADOR 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 
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i} 164. Women CGsuests fell why they prefer | 
3 this soap for their skin. 
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: CA ANCING every night, beginning at “All my friends who have good if 
i midnight and ending with breakfast at complexions use it.” | 
p dawn; teas, receptions, private theatricals, “Because of the amount of soap i 
f the opera, the theatre, the dressmaker, necessary for use, living in Pittsburgh, i 
d the caterer, engagements packed one into I find Woodbury’s leaves the skin as tl 
P another like a conjurer’s puzzle... smooth as possible.” ih 
Until the society woman, abandoning Wi ie Bie or a aoe H 
: her calendar, takes a run to Atlantic Pint : 
City for a few days’ perfect relaxation a‘ f 
e in that golden atr. A SKIN specialist worked out the i 
r . ° ° ° ? 
‘ From New York, Philadelphia, Wash- formula by which Woodbury’s 
; ington —even from as far as Pittsburgh ; —— This — sng 5 — 
. and Chicago they come—lovely creatures or the purest ingredients; it also de- 
1 in Paris frocks, thronging the brilliant mands greater refinement in the manu- 
promenades of the Ritz and Ambassador facturing process than 1s commercially 
hotels. possible with ordinary toilet soap. 


In merely handling a cake of Wood- 
bury’s one is conscious of this extreme 
fineness. 


OW do these women, who can 
afford the most costly personal 
luxuries, take care of their skin? What 
soap do they find, pure enough and fine 


enough, to trust their complexion to? 


Every Woodbury user recognizes 
something individual and unique in 
the feeling of Woodbury’s on her 
skin: mild, soothing, and at the same 
time tonic and gently stimulating. 





One hundred and ninety-four 
women stopping at the Ritz and the 
Ambassador at the time of our in- 
quiry, gave us their answers to these 
questions. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbuty’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Around 
each cake is wrapped a booklet con- 
taining special treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects, such 
as blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 
nose pores, etc. The same qualities 
that give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect in correcting these common skin 
troubles make it ideal for regular use. 


One hundred and sixty-four—over 
three-fourths—said, “I use Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap for my skin.” 

“My skin was so irritated by or- 
dinary soap.” 


“Other soaps which I had given a 
fair trial had failed —Woodbury’s has 
greatly helped me.” 





Within a week or ten days after begin- 
ning to use Woodbury’s you will notice 
an improvement in your complexion—will 
see it grow smoother, clearer, finer. 

Get your Woodbury’s today—begin, 


tonight, the treatment your skin needs! 


“Because once I find something 
good, I want to hold on to it. It is 
the most refreshing soap in the world.” Ens 

“Slim, exotic creatures in Paris frocks, brilliant as jewels against the 
luxurious setting of the Ritz and the Ambassador hotels” 
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The Andrew Jergens Co., 
e e 109 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio PI MMMM SA ce aie a ala otk a WER eo 
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trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
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Your Woodbury Treatment A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Ci é S 
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—often caused 
by baby’s little 
clothes 


HE cry of your tiny baby 

—it is his protest. Tight, 
matted wool about his chubby 
body—how uncomfortable! A 
harsh, stiff edge on his once so 
fluffy shirt chafing the tender 
folds of his fat little neck—that 
is real suffering! And rough, 
scratchy diapers may irritate 
almost beyond endurance. 


Rubbing mats and shrinks soft 
woolens. And the free alkali in harsh 
soap clings so firmly to fabrics that 
it resists rinsing. Wherever baby’s 
garments touch, this strong chemical 
cruelly irritates and chafes. 


Wash baby’s diapers, his wee wool- 
ens, his dainty dresses all in Lux. 
There is no harmful free alkali in its 
sparkling, bubbling suds. You know 
Lux won't injure anything that pure 
water won't injure! Lux leaves diapers 
fresh and sweet—soothing to baby’s 
tender skin. With Lux there’s no 
rubbing:to mat and shrink wee shirts 
and bands. It keeps little dresses as 
lovely and dainty as when you first 
put them on baby! 


y 


[ JRECTIONS on the package tell 
you the safest, the easiest way 
to wash delicate woolens and diapers. 
Buy a package of Lux today and use it 
for all of baby’s 
little clothes.<” 
Lever Bros. Co., — 
Cambridge, Mass. 





















Keep baby’s bottles 
sweet and clean—safe 
with Lux! 
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“Me?” He shouted with inconsiderate 
laughter. ‘I never felt better in my life. 
Never even had a good look at the Atlantic 
Ocean before, let alone takin’ a trip on it; 
never set my foot in anything bigger’n a 
rowboat, except a lake excursion steamer 
once or twice, twenty years ago, and yet 
I’m one o’ the only three well passengers 
out of the whole shipload! Me seasick? 
You got to wish worse than that on me 
before you get me down, baby!” 

“T told you if you ever called me that 
again ——”’ 

“There! There!’’ he said. 


eye he was interrupted by the queru- 
lous voice of the woman who had so 
frequently threatened to die. ‘Let the 
child alone, can’t you, papa? Can’t you 
see you’re only getting her more and more 
upset with you?” 

“Oh, now, come!” he said. “Libby 
isn’t goin’ to let a little seasickness make 
her hate her old papa!”’ 

“You know it isn’t seasickness that 
makes me hate you,” the girl said fiercely; 
and Ogle had an impression that she lifted 
herself and made an angry gesture toward 
the door. ‘‘Aren’t you ever going to get 
out of here?”’ 

“All right! All right! It wasn’t me 
that wanted to leave the best spot in all 
God’s country and go scramblin’ around 
over the globe; you got to blame mamma 
for that. Never mind; I’m goin’!”’ Then, 
before the door closed, Ogle heard the 
husky, hearty voice in a final solicitation: 
“Honey, you do your best for baby!”’ 

The miserable young man groaned from 
the depths. His neighbors were a mother 
and a daughter evidently; the daughter 
engaged in some sort of war with her 
father, and the three of them outlanders of 
that particular type to which, of all types 
in the world, his own fastidiousness found 
the greatest objection. Before him, if the 
ship did not sink, he foresaw eleven days 
and three-quarters of physical agony ac- 
companied by the beating upon his ears of 
family quarrelings in the odious accent to 
which he was most shudderingly sensitive. 

“Rotarians!’’ he whispered. ‘‘‘Honey, 
how’s baby?’”’ But he was unwise to re- 
peat this paternal inquiry, for immediately 
he became deathly sick. 


IT 


N THE morning a vague and stormy 

light coming into his cabin from the 
turbulent day was at intervals almost ex- 
tinguished by the rushing of gray water 
over the ponderous glass of the two port- 
holes. He must have slept a little, or at 
least obtained the relief of stupor, for the 
daylight surprised him when he saw it; 
but his'surprise, like all else that was his, 
offered him no pleasure. True, the viru- 
lence of his illness had in some measure 
spent itself; but all his powers were en- 
feebled; and his interior was like an empty 
house after a tragedy, threatening to be 
haunted. Outside his cabin the corridors 
roared with funneled wind; bayings and 
whistlings: from obscure sources hunted 
through the ship like wild hounds and 
mournful huntsmen; the dark water 
rushed upon the glass of the portholes 
ominously, as if determined to get in and 
finish him; . and still he spiraled high, 
higher than ever, then lurched down and 
down—to rise again. The steamer’s fabric 
screeched rather than squeaked, protesting 
against such a racking; and everywhere 
there were vehement noise and violent mo- 
tion, for now the Duumvir rode into the 
full strength of the storm. 

All day, wind and ocean struck the ship 
more and more heavily until late in the 
afternoon, when a climax seemed to be 
reached. Ogle clung weakly to the bars at 
the head of his bed and wondered if even 
a great liner couldn’t be lost at sea. The 
Duumvir was the pride of Italy, he knew; 
at least, it was the pride of the Italian 
mercantile marine, and although he 
thought of Christopher Columbus, he won- 
dered if Italians were still good mariners; 
for he remembered nervously that Colum- 
bus sailed the seas more than four hundred 


The Plutocrat 


(Continued from Page 5) 


years ago, and a race can lose its cunning. 
Other people shared his doubts, he dis- 
covered, when the rollings and pitchings 
and howlings were at their worst. All day 
he had heard nothing from his neighbors, 
perhaps because other noises prevented; 
but now, after a protracted outrageous- 
ness of motion and commotion, something 
of great weight, probably a trunk, crashed 
sonorously against the separating door, 
and the voice of the mother of the rebel- 
lious girl screamed into the corridor. 




















“Steward!’’ Ogle heard her wailing. 
“You man, there! Yaqu! Listen! If this 
ship’s going to the bottom oughtn’t I to 
get dressed?” 

The steward, an Italian like the rest of 
the ship’s people, spoke no English. 

“Madame?” 

“‘Oughtn’t I to get dressed ?”’ 

The voice of the daughter was heard 
then, calling angrily: “If he’s a respect- 
able man he’d say you certainly ought! 
Don’t go out there like that. Come back 
in here and shut that door.” 

The general uproar, increasing, covered 
and merged all other sounds, making them 
indistinguishable; but evidently the 
mother obeyed, and for the rest of that 
horrifying day Ogle heard no more of his 
hated neighbors. The dark came early, 
and an hour later someone fell against his 
outer door, opened it, and fumbled along 
the wall. 

“‘Who’s there?”’ Ogle inquired, though 
he felt no interest in his own question and 
cared little what the reply might be. 

“‘Ecco,”’ a mournful voice responded, 
and the electric light brightened the room 
intolerably. 


. URDER,” Ogle said feebly, and, 
opening pained eyes, beheld his sick 
steward leaning upon the foot of the bed 
and looking at him wanly. The man’s un- 
tidy hair was a lustrous black, and it could 
be seen that ordinarily he was of a swarthy 
complexion; but he had no swarthiness 
now. On the contrary, his pallor was dis- 
quieting and so was his expression. ‘‘ Man- 
giare?’’ he said almost in a whisper, and 
closed his eyes pathetically. “‘Mangiare?”’ 
Ogle had no wish to comprehend his 
meaning. ‘‘ You’d better go away, steward. 
I-don’t speak Italian. No Italian. Italian 
no.” 
The-steward wavered but tightened his 
clutch upon the foot of the bed. “‘ Vous 
voulez manger quelque chose?.”’ 

Ogle understood that he was now being 
addressed in the French language, which 
he had studied for several years in school 
and college, but without ever acquiring 
any great practical facility in its usage. 
However, he remembered a_ phrase. 
““Qu’est-ce que c’est?” 

“Voulez manger ?”’ 

““Qu’est-ce que c’est?”’ 

The man opened his mouth and with a 
limp forefinger pointed to the aperture. 

“‘Eat?’’ Ogle said incredulously. ‘‘No!”’ 


“No!” the steward echoed, agreeing, 
then, balancing, staggering and plunging, 
made his way out of the room. 

Ogle wished that he had not come, and 
that he had not made that gesture of 
opening his mouth and pointing to it; 
ocean travel was difficult enough without 
these pantomimes, the unhappy passenger 
thought. However, the second night was 
not so bad as the first, although the storm 
showed no abatement during the earlier 
nocturnal hours, and Ogle himself did not 
perceive his condition to be materially im- 
proved. His impression was that he lay 
awake all night, suffering incessantly, 
everlastingly spiraling, inside and out, and 
listening to the heavy swish of water upon 
the glass of the two portholes. Neverthe- 
less, he slept briefly at intervals without 
knowing it, and toward morning his 
slumbers grew deeper and longer. When 
he woke after the longest, two ovals of 
sunshine were dancing over his floor; the 
room was bright; the glass of the port- 
holes dry and glittering; and presently, 
though still a little dizzy, he dared to 
think that the motion of the ship had 
grown rhythmic and sweeter. 


HERE was creaking still and some 
complaint in the vessel’s fabric; but 
the great noises were gone, and in this com- 
parative quiet he heard the opening and 
closing of the outer door of the next cabin. 
“Well, well, folkses!’’ the loud voice of 
the hearty Midlander exclaimed. ‘‘It’s 
after ten o’clock. Aren’t you ever goin’ 
to get up? Upstairs everything’s fine— 
lots o’ people out, and it’s pretty nearly 
like springtime on deck. Honey, how’s 
baby feelin’ this morning?” 

Ogle sat up in his bed, with his hands 
over his ears. ‘‘‘ Honey, how’s baby,’”’ he 
murmured. “I’ve got to get out of this!” 
And with that he felt sufficient life and 
health returned into him to set foot upon 
his slowly rising floor. 

The hearty voice continued its en- 
couragement in the next room; but Ogle 
heard it indistinctly, and, as he turned on 
the salt water in his bathtub, not at all. If 
he had to listen to any more talk of honey 
and baby he would be prostrated again, he 
was certain; and to save himself he roused 
all his powers. So, an hour later, he was 
enabled to make a somewhat pallid ap- 
pearance upon deck. 

The long promenade, lined with muffled 
passengers in their chairs, slowly and regu- 
larly heaved up forward and sank aft, 
then heaved up aft and sank by the ship’s 
bows, like a board walk at a summer 
resort made into a gigantic teeter-totter; 
for the sparkling green sea, laced with 
white, was still high and lively, showing a 
horizon like a deep-toothed saw. Many 
of the shrouded passengers looked pre- 
occupied with introspective doubts; oth- 
ers were serious over troubles too severe 
and too recent to be so soon forgotten; 
and, in spite of the sunshine and the in- 
spiriting air, a few lay haggard in their 
chairs, their anxieties not concealed by 
closed eyes. Nevertheless, a dozen or 
more were already briskly, promenading; 
and as Ogle emerged a group of chatter- 
ing young people rushed by him as merrily 
as if there never had been such a thing as 
a northeaster off our coast. 


E WAS not yet able to understand 

their levity; but, having been con- 
ducted to his deck chair and neatly in- 
folded to the waist in a rug by an attentive 
steward, he found his cares lighter, and 
after half an hour or so of what was almost 
a comfortable relaxation, he accepted a 
cup of broth from the steward’s tray aud 
drank it with something like pleasure. Lile 
might be worth living after all, he began 
to perceive, and even the “luxury of ocean 
travel’’ not altogether a trap for the gu!- 
lible. Becoming more and more inclined 
toward cheerfulness, he first endured, 
then feebly welcomed the thought of 
food, ending by lunching cautiously— 
yet undeniably taking nourishment—from 
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Tue Sopwisticatty PAtusiENNe chooses 


- + this smart polish for her nails 
: this dainty liquid 10 shape the cuticle 


Pie femme elégante .. . they call her in 
Paris. The woman who cleverly em- 
phasizes each smart detail of her grooming. 


Never does she use this special emphasis 
to more flattering advantage than at her 
finger tips—drawing admiring eyes to note 
their exquisite perfection. Gleaming, tinted 
nails. Cuticle shaped in perfect ovals—re- 
vealing the lovely Half Moons. 


It is the enchanting pink radiance of 
Cutex Liquid Polish that gives her nails 
their charming accent. She simply brushes 
it over her nails—and there it stays till her 
next manicure. It spreads thin and smooth. 
Does not crack or peel off. And it isso smart! 


"THOSE dainty ovals of smooth cuti- 

cle she achieved by the simplest, 
daintiest method ever conceived. No 
pushing or jabbing to injure the tender 
skin. No cutting or nipping with scissors 
orother metalinstruments. Justa gentle 
working around each nail base with a 
dainty antiseptic liquid that removes 
every bit of old dead skin and easily 











































Send toc for Introductory Set 




















MARY GUY, interpretive French dancer, known for 
her beautiful hands, says: “I should never be sure of 
myself if I were not flawlessly groomed. Cutex is re- 
sponsible for the enchanting sparkle and finish to my 
Jinger tips that a Parisian audience appreciates” 


NortuaM Warren, Dept. J-9 
114 W. 17th St., New York City, N. Y. 


I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for set con- 
taining Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and 
Powder Polishes, Cuticle Cream and Booklet. 











shapes the new. It is Cutex—an indispen- 
sable part of the manicure. For never, until 
every single hangnail or roughness is re- 
moved, would she ever dream of giving her 
nails their final touch of grooming—the lovely 


polish ! 


The complete manicure 


Thoroughly wash your hands and file the nails. With 
orange stick and cotton dipped in Cutex free the dead dry 
skin from the nails and shape your cuticle. Pass the wet 
stick under the nail tips to clean and bleach them. Then 
rub Cutex Cuticle Cream into each nail base to keep the 
cuticle soft and pliant. 


Smooth a tiny bit of Nail White under the tips. Give 


your hands a final rinsing. Now brush Cutex Liquid Polish 
evenly over each nail. You will find it in two lovely shades 


—natural or the more exotic new Deep Rose. 

Send 1oc with coupon for Introductory Set containing 
Cutex Cuticle Remover and Liquid Polish with every- 
thing else for the manicure. All separate preparations 
are 35c—sets 60c to $5.00—wherever toilet goods are 
sold. If you live in Canada address Northam Warren, 
Dept. J-9, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 


NortuaM WarrREN—New York, Paris, London 


(Upper Center) The correct accent to smart 
nails is obtained by Cutex Liquid Polish. 
(Lower Center) Free every bit of dead skin from 
the nail and shape the cuticle with Cutex. 














MLLE. SPINELLY, charming and talented French 

actress, says: “My maid can correct any roughness of 

the cuticle with the dainty liquid Cutex. Cutex prepara- 

tions are a great favorite, too, with the fashionable women 
who frequent the smart resorts of France” 
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(ifferent 


from any floor you know 


It has color, pattern, luster. It is resilient, easy 


to clean, long-lasting. And it has texture—a 


rich embossed effect of old hand-set ceramics. 


HOSE who like beautiful homes, 

who strive for refreshing newness 
and spirit in interior effects, will welcome 
this latest floor creation of Armstrong’s 
skilled craftsmen. 

Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid Linoleum 
it is called, a name that only partly 
describes its rare, unusual beauty. This 
beauty begins with an outstanding 
achievement in linoleum floor manufac- 
ture—real, tile-like texture in the design. 

You can feel this texture; you can see 
it. Each unit in the design is raised above 
the surface. Thus the mortar line effects, 
which frame the tiles, effectively catch 
the play of lights and shadows. Here is 
something different from any floor you 
know. 

Next come its colors—soft, pastel 
shadings of heather browns, dusk blue- 
greens, tapestry tans, or rugged brick 
reds. As you can see by the two designs 
illustrated on this page, the colors are 
not repeated regularly, but are varied in 
a delightful handcraft manner. And to 
add a further note of interest to this new 
idea in linoleum floors, colorful heraldic 
and figured emblems are inserted in 
some of the designs at random. Here 
again is something different, something 
smartly new. 


Old virtues unchanged 


While in texture and beauty of design 
these Embossed Inlaid floors are brand 
new, they possess all the old, practical 
virtues that have always characterized 
Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum. 

Made of cork, they are springy and 
warm to walk on. They can be kept 
polished to a soft luster with an occa- 
sional waxing. A dust mop cleans them. 

They can be quickly laid (cemented in 
place over builders’ deadening felt) right 
over your old floors. Properly cared for, 
they should last as long as your house 
itself, without a cent for refinishing. And 
compared with other types of floors they 
are remarkably low priced. 


Where can you see these newest 
Armstrong creations? Good furniture, 
department, and linoleum stores now 
have all the latest designs on display. 
See them next time you are shopping. 
Have the merchant spread one of the 
patterns on the floor. Look at it from 
different angles to get the play of light 
on the textured surface. Then imagine 
such a floor in your sun porch, your 
entrance hall or dining-room. You'll 
want to plan rooms your friends will 
envy, and our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration will be glad to help you. 


Write to our 
Interior Decorator 


Our decorator, Hazel Dell Brown, will de- 
light in suggesting unusual color schemes 
for any rooms you describe to her. She 
will send you color reproductions of the 
new Embossed Inlaid Linoleum floors 
specially selected for your home, and 
samples of draperies and wall colors to 
match. This service is free. 

When you write to her, ask also for 
her new illustrated book, “The Attrac- 
tive Home—How to Plan Its Decora- 
tion,” which has just been published. 
It will be sent anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
mailing costs. Just address your request 
to Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 804 Mary Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Another Em- 
bossed Hand- 
craftTileInlaid, 
Pattern No. 
6018, in quarry 
tile red. Room 
designed by R. 
W. Sexton, in- 
terior architect. 


fal de 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 
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A photograph in color of the latest Embossed Inlaid flor 
design in Armstrong’s Linoleam—Pattern No. 6007. Nvie 
the free arrangement of the colors, the raised effect of t! 

tiles. The heraldic emblems—a viking ship and knigh's 
helmet—are but two of several that appear in this desigi'. 


This floor is just one of eleven different patterns. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


PLAIN ~ JASPE for every floor in the house INLAID ~ PRINTED 
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qa tray in his lap. He even went so far as 
to think of a cigarette, but decided that 
the time had not yet come for so great a 


hazard. : : 
Instead of smoking, he found in a 
cket of his overcoat a little pamphlet 

with a printed list of the Duumvir’s 


passengers, and entertained himself with 
it for a time, first looking to see if his own 
name had been properly spelled. He 
found it, ““Mr. Laurence Ogle,” correct, 
and he repeated it inaudibly several times, 
wondering how many of his fellow voyag- 
ers were interested, or perhaps even a lit- 
tle excited, to find that name upon the 
list. Probably some of the more intelli- 
gent among them were already trying to 
identify him among the passengers, and 
although he smiled at his own vanity the 
picture pleased him, as wellit might. For, 
although he did not realize it, this thought 
was a decisive symptom of recovery; he 
was almost himself again. 


HAT somewhat modified his pleasure, 

however, was the fact that his name 
appeared at the bottom of a page. The list 
was in alphabetical order and he under- 
stood that no slight had been intended; 
but from ‘“‘Abbott”’ to ‘‘ Yountze’’ he was 
unable to discover any prestige of celebrity 
comparable to his own, and although he 
was sensible enough to understand that of 
course it was unimportant where a name 
appeared upon a page, whether at the top, 
the bottom or in the middle, still it did 
seem to him that a little thought might 
have arranged matters better. Most of the 
other names were a mere wilderness of the 
commonplace, in which the eye wandered 
without interest. 

There were exceptions, however; he 
found one of them not far above “Mr. 
Laurence Ogle’’; and this particular ex- 
ception arrested his attention, as if with a 
faint strain of music played upon foreign 
and unfamiliar instruments. ‘‘Momoro,”’ 
was the name; “Mme. Momoro,”’ and, 
underneath it, ‘Mr. Hyacinthe Momoro.”’ 
Ogle murmured ‘‘Momoro” over to him- 
self several times, “‘Momoro—Madame 
Momoro; Hyacinthe Momoro—Madame 
Momoro, Hyacinthe Momoro—Momoro.” 
Momoro was the most romantic name he 
had ever encountered, 
he thought; a name 
operatic in flavor and 
suggestive of high per- 
formances in history 
or even antique legend. 
Moreover, it might be 
a name of practical 
value to him; for if he 
should ever make use 
of French characters in 
a play he could call one 
of them Momoro. In- 
deed, Momoroso fasci- 
nated him that, letting 
the list drop in his lap, 
he began dreamily to 
construct some _ cob- 
webbings of plot about 
a charming central fig- 
ure, “Madame Mo- 





more passengers gained confidence enough 
to forget their introspections, trusted them- 
selves upon their feet and set forth upon a 
brisker and brisker promenading; the 
stricken, no longer limp, began to sit up 
and look about them; laughter was heard 
along the decks. Then, since everywhere 
this blither spirit seemed to breathe, Ogle 
felt it and forgot his play building. ‘“‘By 
George!”’ he said to himself. ‘I believe I 
knew what I was about, after all.”’ And 
with that he began to feel sorry for his 
friends in wintry New York, unfortunate 
people bound down to desks or to nightly 
work in the theater, going about through 
snow in jolting, dirty taxicabs and drink- 
ing poisons to alleviate the natural op- 
pression of so dull a life. 


E LIGHTED a cigarette, found it 

fragrant, and, observing with pleasure 
that of four lively girls passing his chair in 
a group three were comely and all prettily 
dressed for sea voyaging, he believed his 
health almost entirely restored. Earlier in 
the day these damsels would have had no 
comeliness in his eyes; he would have 
looked upon them with distaste; but now, 
all at once, he thought them charming. He 
tossed off his rug and, after only a moment 
of uncertainty as he rose, began to pace 
the deck like an old hand experienced in 
many crossings of the sea. 

At least that was his air, convincingly 
worn; for he had a sometimes burdensome 
self-consciousness and was anxious to 
avoid the curious ignominy that attaches 
to new apprenticeship or to the doing of 
almost anything for the first time. What 
he thought of as gaucheries were abhor- 
rent to him in anyone; he was determined 
to exhibit none himself, and to be no par- 
venu either at sea or in the strange land 
beyond. Thus, during his protracted 
promenading, as he encountered and re- 
encountered the four lively girls, who were 
going round the deck in the opposite direc- 
tion, he gave them an opportunity to think 
a little about the indifferent and easy yet 
sure-footed stride of an old traveler to 
whom sea legs were virtually second na- 
ture. Reproductions of his photographs 
had been printed frequently in periodicals 
and rotogravure sections of late; and 
he thought it possible that the four damsels 
had already identified him. If they had, 
perhaps they had also 
seen the article about 
him that called him 
“‘the most sophisti- 
cated of all our new 
playwrights’’; an arti- 
clehe was glad someone 
had been discriminat- 
ing enough to write. 
Naturally anybody 
familiar with it would 
suppose that a sophis- 
ticated playwright like 
Laurence Ogle had 
“crossed” three or 
four times a year dur- 
ing most of his life. 


NMISTAKABLY 
the lively girls 
took note of him; the 





moro ~-Madame la 
Marquise de Mo- 
moro,’’ he would call her, perhaps. One of 
his reasons for being aboard the Duumvir 
was lis belief that he would do well to 
get away from plays and the theater for 
a while; but the dramatist’s habit of 
mind prevailed; ‘‘Momoro” began to 
Wind |\im up as if he had been clockwork. 


Ht LAY back in his chair, languidly 
\watching the rhythmic ascent and de- 
Scent of the rail against green sea and blue 
sky; «nd before long he was selecting a cast 
for Momoro, which he decided would be an 
excellent title. Elsie Grennett, that beau- 
tiful brunette, would play Madame de 
omoro—of course a heroine of that name 
Should be dark. 
_ As the afternoon wore on, the ship’s mo- 
tion became steadily less emphatic; the 


Januar y sharpness of the air grew gentler 


ecialianie sea, yet remained bracing; 


elaboration with which 
they seemed unaware 
of him and concerned solely with their own 
private gayeties proved their awareness. 
Indeed, they could not well lack it; for 
his good looks were unusual, though he 
was not impressive in figure, being short 
and slight. Probably the promenading 
young women overlooked this defect, if it 
was one; some quality of knowingness in 
movement and attire may have success- 
fully atoned in their eyes for a deficiency 
in height, breadth and muscular power. 
Moreover, his symmetrical shapings of 
feature and pleasant harmonies of dark 
hair and skin, and his notable shadowed 
eyes were all made more significant by 
those delicate markings that blend into 
the expression of the attribute young 
maidenhood most appreciates in the male. 
One of these maidens mentioned it just 
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HAT a lovely thing a beautiful 

hand is—with its warm white- 
ness and softness, its tender curves, 
so subtle that it takes a great artist to 
reproduce them; its flower-like deli- 
cacy, its hidden quickness and 
strength. 


Yet so much of this beauty depends 
on the condition of the skin. 


If your handsare rough and chapped, 
the knuckles reddened, the cuticle in- 
flamed, their charm will be altogether 
lost to sight. 


Don’t let your hands grow rough 
and disfigured by housework. You can 
keep them soft and white! Today 
there is a wonderful new preparation 
with which women everywhere are 
protecting their skin against the chap- 
ping, drying effect of housework. 


This new preparation is Jergens 
Lotion, a fragrant, silvery liquid con- 
taining benzoin and almond, two of 


Your skin will absorb it instantly 


Skilful at a thousand tasks, yet full of softness and charm 





the most healing skin restoratives 
known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine 
from time immemorial because of its 
healing, revivifying action on the skin. 
Almond softens and whitens. 


Instantly soothing, 
comforting 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, com- 
bined with other healing ingredients, instantly 
soothe and comfort a rough or irritated skin, 
bringing back the lovely youthful texture. 
Jergens Lotion leaves no disagreeable sticki- 
ness. Your skin absorbs it instantly. 


Every time you have had your hands in 
water—use Jergens Lotion and see how won- 
derfully you can improve them by this simple 
care. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. Get 
two bottles at a time! Keep one on the bath- 
room shelf, to use for your face—keep another 
above the kitchen sink, for convenience when 
you are using your hands for housework. 


Now—the large-size trial bottle 












The Andrew Jergens Co., 
456 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents —please send me the 


new, large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion 
and the booklet, “Your Skin and Its Care.” 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., 456 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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For all these uses 


and many others 





Bath Tubs, Sinks 
Porcelain, Marble 
| Tiling, Mantels 
Statuary 
Monuments 
Ssaic, Encaustic 
Terrazo 
Painted Walls 
Sodwork, Floors 
Urgical Instruments 
Oil and Rust 
ftom Machinery 
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The extraordinary efficiency and superior quality of Old Dutch 
makes its usefulness unequalled. For all uses listed on the label and 
many others—cutlery, refrigerators, mirrors, stoves, stone steps, 
etc.— there is nothing else like Old Dutch. 


Old Dutch keeps everything spick and span and assures that 
most important feature of good housekeeping, healthful cleanliness. 
Old Dutch does this by removing the unhealthful invisible impu- 
rities as well as all visible dirt. 


Enameled Ware 
Pots, Kettles 
Tinware 
Aluminum Ware 
Steel, Copper 
Brass, Iron 
Nickel Plate 
Earthen Ware 
Crockery, China War 
Glassware, Windows 
Furniture, Linoleum 


Oil Cloth 


Healthful Cleanliness in Every Particle 


Old Dutch is composed of a natural detergent of distinctive 
character, free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye 
a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles are flaky and 
flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all uncleanli- 
ness without scratching. Scratches are catch-alls for dirt and impurities. 


Asa safeguard to health, make Old Dutch your first cleain- 
ing aid everywhere. It is the easiest, quickest and safest means of 
keeping the home in a condition of healthful cleanliness. 
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after they had come face to face with 
him for the second time. “He certainly 
has gobs of distinction,” she said. “I 
adore burning, reserved eyes like that; 
especially with one of those tiny mus- 
taches. Bet you anything he turns out to 
be a young Spanish poet in English 
clothes!” — 

Other passengers were beginning to no- 
tice and estimate their fellow voyagers, 
even to venture upon speech with stran- 
gers among them; for the Duumvir was 
not a hurried North Atlantic ferry merely 
hustling preoccupied crowds to and fro 
between commercial and fashion capi- 
tals; this was a voyage of pleasure, al- 
though its opening pleasantries had been 
of a humor too rough for its victims to 
perceive the joke. But with the increasing 
amenity of the sea and the recovery of 
something less capricious underfoot, and 
something dependable within themselves, 
the pleasure seekers began to catch their 
first glimpses of what they sought. They 
dispersed themselves over the ship, taking 
the air high and low upon all the decks; 
pulling at weights in the gymnasium; 
reading or talking in corners of the big 
salons; contemplating cards or liquor in 
the smoking room; or, bending over the 
little French desks 
in the writing room, 
they began their 
diaries and scribbled 
letters, both diaries 
and letters opening 
with accounts of a 
hurricane at sea, 
written by the sur- 
vivors. But at a 
little after four 
o'clock most of them 
were listening to the 
excellent Italian or- 
chestra in the enor- 
mous lounge. 


HIS was the 
greatest of the 
great public rooms 
of the steamer, a 
tapestried and 
walnut-paneled 
room into which a New England village 
church of fair size might have been 
squeezed, with a little inconvenience to 
the steeple; and here, as the music be- 
gan to be heard, the convalesced travelers 
came to seat themselves in easy-chairs 
grouped about small tables pleasantly 
accoutered in napery and silver for tea. 
Then a prevailing characteristic became 
apparent in the assembly: The color of 
the hair of these adventurers to Africa 
- and Spain and Italy was predominantly 
gray or white; only here and there did a 
dark young head or a blond one enliven 
the eye of youth looking the place over, 
hopeful of companions. 

In good truth, the pleasure seekers were 
elderly, most of them long coupled in mar- 
riage; though some were widows, some 
were spinsters, and a few were worn but 
hardened bachelors and widowers, travel- 
ing in mildly jovial small groups. Their 
like could have been found in the hotels of 
California, of Florida, of Georgia and of 
Virginia and the Carolinas at this season, 
with youth there as here not much in evi- 
dence among them. For youth must be at 
school or in college, or earning its living, 
and younger middle age must be provid- 
ing and storing for the future; but these 
were people who had provided and stored 
comfortably enough to grant themselves 
at least a winter’s pleasuring, and now 
Sallied bravely forth to enjoy their own 
and the earth’s fruitions. They were from 
everywhere in the country, and most of 
them were wondering a little who the 
others might be. 


FROM a doorway Ogle looked in upon 
_them thoughtfully. He had a mind to 
drink a cup of tea and ascertain what 
Music the orchestra might be expected to 
offer; but they were playing Puccini; 
ames intelligently modern was to be 
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grayheads he saw little to cheer him. 
These people were well enough dressed ° 
and no doubt well enough mannered, too, 

he thought; but their general caste was as New Wa of re i ‘ i Ovin 
discouragingly evident as their age. Suc- 

cessful bourgeoisie, merchants, bankers, 

brokers, manufacturers and members of % % 

the unsophisticate professions; most of 

them retired, or else able to leave their eansin re am 
businesses or offices to the care of sons and 

junior partners. Thus the keen young 
dramatist in the doorway appraised and 


siacrted them, (liae them ‘ahd thelr that experts say makes an almost unbelievable 


wives and the few daughters and young 


Se We eat ecacaag Cheon a direney epec- difference in the fineness of your skin 


Indeed, they oppressed him; he would 
have none of them, not even though he de- 
sired tea; and so, turning away, he walked 
= peste suai anes a cago Combats oily skins. Your make-up holds 


He had a friend on board, and there was__| hourslonger than before. Instead of towels, 


where he would be most likely to find him, : 
Ogle was sure; for there a a bar in the cloths, harsh fi bre, or paper makeshifts, 


smoking room. you use this deliciously soft new mate- 
III rial—27 times as absorbent! A wholly 


HEN he opened the door his first im- different way from any known before. 
pression was that someone had been 
burning incense. It seemed an odd thing Please accept a 7-day 
to do in a room that had a bar and a bar- 
keeper in it; but supply to try 
these were incon- 
spicuous, the bar be- 
ing a short one of 
lusterless dark wood 
in a corner and the ODERN beauty science has 
barkeeper a studi- discovered that the way you 
a ee age ne remove cleansing cream: has an al- 
egg om 5 Mader a most amazing influence on the tex- 
cove, for he was in- ture and softness of your skin. 
tent upon a serious- Now a new way has been found—one 


looking book. that combats oily nose and skin conditions ~ soft as down and white as snow, it is 
High-backed chairs | amazingly. ' 


and deep leather 27 times as absorbent as an ordinary 
divans permitted That holds your make-up fresh for towel. It ends the “soiled towel’’ method 
the tops of a few hours longer than before. that is dangerous to skin beauty. 

heads to be seen; 
but there was audi- 
ble not even a mur- 
mur of conversation, The coupon brings a full 7-day supply 














No more soiled towels 


That largely ends skin imperfections It avoids the harshness of paper make- 
and eruptions. shift ways. It is made by one of the 
world’s leading makers of absorbents. 





and in the center of | without charge. Please use it. What it Because it removes all dangerous mat- 
theroomthreeladies | brings will amaze you. ter and grease from the pores, it com- 
and a youth were playing bridge with the Virtuall : : . bats greasy skin and nose conditions. 
noiseless contemplation appropriate to irtually every prominent motion pic- A greasy skin often means cold cream 
their pastime; to Ogle’s surprise this ap- ture star before the public today em-  jeft jin the skin which the pores con- 
peared to be the quietest place on the ploys this method. Scarcely a woman  stantly exude. 
whole boat. Windows of stained glass | of the stage but employs it. Foremost 
sent amber and azure and ruby filtrations | beauty specialists everywhere are urging a eee ae a 
of sunshine to swing slowly to and fro | it as marking a new era in skin care. emished skin largely indicates a 
upon the walls of dull blackish wood; and germ condition of the pores. You must 
the smell of incense seemed not so mis- The only way that removes all germ-laden clean them out. Old ways—towels, etc. 
placed after all. h —won't do it. 

It was traceable, however, not to a cen- matter from the pores 
ser, but to the bridge table and a cigarette 
in aremarkable holder of yellow ivory and 


Combats oily skins 


Those remove but part of the cream 
This new way is called Kleenex ’Ker- and dirt, rub the rest back in. Thus your 
: ery A : chiefs—absorbent. A new kind of ma- skin not only is endangered, but may 
vs jane same in he —— an terial; different from any other you have seem several shades darker than it is. 
had a Pre tit aaa app verlag it _ ever seen; developed in consultation with In two or three days the use of Kleenex 
amazement for pow dh — ame leading authorities in skin care solely — will prove itself. 
scented cigarettes; but his first glance at | for the removal of cleansing cream. You will be surprised at the difference 
this lady destroyed a lifelong prejudice It comes in exquisite, aseptic sheets in your skin. In its fairness, freedom 
against them; she was instantly of so | of handkerchief size. You use it, then from “shine,” in the way your make-up 
compelling a presence. discard it. holds its charm and freshness. 


N THE dark-walled room with its dark It is the first method ever known that Send the coupon 
furniture she was as conspicuous as a tall removes all cleansing cream, all dirt, Just detach the coupon. Use it by all 
lady in a Sargent portrait. She had a grime and germ-laden matter from the means. You'll be delighted with what 
long face, long limbs, a long body; but all pores. it brings. 
with a slender amplitude and no meager- 
ness. Her long nine a was weg SUMMA Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—absorbent—come in exquisite flat handker- 
pangs tig ag poodle ge “sane N Ne , is chief boxes, to fit your dressing table drawer... in two sizes: 
pale-bronze threads laid close to one an- AS aS Boudoir size, sheets6x7in. . . . + 35¢ 
other and polished to a soft brilliancy. YX Professional, sheets 9 x 10 in. 65¢ 
And with her length she had grace; her long NN bh 
gestures, as she oe Ses Sing ince 2 : ’ wes, 2 eee 
accurate and restrained—Ogle immedi- 
ately found the word ‘“‘musical” to de- ‘ | 7 -Day Supply — FREE 
scribe them—and she sat beautifully ' ; ll KLEENEX CO mar 
poised inher chair, neither resting against 167 Quincy St., Chicago, II. 


its back nor leaning forward to the card Please send without expense to me a 
+ : een ercnieis — 

table. Moreover, he was as pleased with kK [ KE N KE X gn. PT 

what she wore as with her grace and 


lengthiness; a high distinction being 
marked by that, too, he thought. In a ABSORBENT 


i f tailors’ 1 . 
bees hen | eRe TEFS 
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gown of bronze green and black and silver, Mr. Macklyn shook his head, frowning. 
silk and metal and a little lace, worn by He was a serious-looking, bushy-browed 
one who quietly knew herself to be above swarthy young man; and although for the 
both the ordinary conception of maritime moment his attitude might be languid, his 
utilities and the advice of fashion journals. expression was earnest, even severe, seem- 
Her independence went so far as to treat ing to be so habitually. ‘“‘I fear you say 
the smoking room to a kind of intimacy; that out of mere kindness, Mr. Ogle. My 
no hat covered the polished pale-bronze work is not well known. Necessarily jt 
hair; beyond question can be for only the few. 
this was a woman who I should much prefer to 
would need to know a write frankly for the 
better reason for doing many, as you do; but J 
anything than that other doubt if I’d know how, 
women did it. It requires another tech- 
Never, Ogle felt, had nic, one that I admire 
he known that badgered none the less. I don’t 
word “‘elegance”’ so viv- underrate the impor- 
idly expressed to a tance of any man who 
glance of the eye, can reach the mob, Mr. 
though he took more Ogle. The rewards are 
than a glance. She had enormous and the art | 
nodefinite age; she might have beenamar- can be sincere where perhaps it can’t | 
velous forty or twenty-five; but thelatter always be searching.” | 
would have been precocious, the pleased “Searching?’’ Ogle said inquiringly; | 
| 

| 





and impressed young dramatist concluded. and with no very hearty approval he 
For no one under thirty could be socom- looked upon this friend of his friend and 
pletely what he thought the picture of the wondered how Mr. Macklyn happened 
perfect woman of the world; and, decid- upon the particular word. ‘‘Searching” 
ing that she must surely be French, he_ was precisely what his new play had been 
found it appropriate to describe her to called by all of the five most intelligent 
himself in her own tongue. Inspite ofthe critics he knew. Not one of them had 
difficulty lately attending his steward’s omitted it, and with so emphatic a cor- 
attempt to communicate with him in that roboration he looked upon searchingness 
language, he sometimes used French as pretty much his accepted specialty. 
phrases as the only ones that would fully ‘You write, yourself, Mr. Macklyn?” he 


ij : Saye — express his meaning; so now he felt that inquired, a little coldly. 
— _ * MO HER— “‘woman of the world’”’ was but a pale 
a — 5 definition of the Parisian exquisite before ‘“ ACKLYN’S a poet,” Mr. Jones in- 


ee atte him, and in his mind repeated, ‘‘ Femme formed him. ‘I thought you 
du monde’’—and added further Gallicism wouldn’t know his things. Nobody does. 

to that: ‘‘Femme du monde parfaitement He tries to make people notice him by 

uar O Se Ove eet et parfaitement Parisienne!” using no punctuation and omitting capital 
letters; but it hasn’t got him very far. I 

HE seemed entirely occupied with the think I’ll leave frames off my pictures, 
3 e cards before her, or else, absently, with and see if somebody won’t write a few 

] h P l ’ the long tube of ivory and jade and the more articles about them.” 
ey TEC TUCEe CSS. perfumed little cigarette it held; but Ogle ““You’d do well whether the articles 


nevertheless had the impression that she __ were written or not,” the serious Macklyn 


‘ e P 7 might be aware of him and of his almost said. “Does life frame its pictures? Does 
She’ll thank you in after years gate s foams into every hard- startled interest in her; for although she Nature? Albert speaks flippantly of my 
if vou teach her now the wa to-get-at place between the did not glance at all in his direction, she method, Mr. Ogle; but he knows well | 

¥ y p : 

Lille te ree h é d :. rm had the cool and competent air of a person enough why I deliberately use it, though it 
to healthy, happy teeth. An teeth and under the eages o whom nothing whatever escapes. So, costs me all but a few readers, and even | 
you can’t afford to let her the gums. — soap: near ie —,. . = — . a oS yea - | 

ment or two longer, pretending to be look- _ paints his pictures wi e loose stroke of | 
take chances, for her beauty, Remove Those Causes ing in a general way over the whole room, Gauguin and the color of a Picasse, know- | 
her health and her mental c which was not of the heroic dimensions ing that he, too, can reach but one here, 
development all depend so of Decay displayed in the great salons below, he another there and never the mob; and yet | 
; ; : walked on, seeking his friend. he chaffs me for assuming the same privi- 
much on her teeth. Colgate’s penetrates every ; peating round a igirbecied double _ lege. aves poems that pee no so pee 
7 editi H ivan, he came upon two lounging men no meter and no punctuation because I am 
Teach her the simplest, yet place where it is P O6st ble for deeply sunk in soft leather cushions and expressing my searchings in that way.” 
most effective beauty secret germs and food particles to languidly preoccupied with amber liquids. _ “‘Searchings?”’ Ogle said. “There might 
. ’ llect. It 1 th im- Each held a tall glass in his hand, sipping _ be several definitions of that word. What 

th ld Col collect. oosens these im C ; é 7 
R; oe — C - Colgate's purities at once. Then it at intervals in a communion apparently kind of searchings do you mean? 

ibbon Denta ream. : ; satisfying, since neither showed any other sr 

is UPD washes them away, leaving sign of life; but » haps popeemne ae of -* tea ae. Within _ "gpa 

them became slightly animated. He was this formlessness we call the uni- 

your teeth and gums abso- became slig! 

aici a frail-bodied fair young man, with a_ verse. Do you find capital letters and 

is Colgate s is the modern way lutely clean. long pale nose, a faint chin, eyeglasses meters and semicolons in passion, in desire, 
Ls to protect the charm of beau- over greenish twinklings and, for the in the disturbing and despairing deep wor- 
4 tiful teeth. It makes them Your mouth feels clean after semblance of a mustache,a fewtinyspikes der that besets us as we succumb to this 
‘. “oat using Colgate’s and it is apparently of fine hay. shapelessness we call life? Why even you, 

ash white and lovely when are “Laurence Ogle!” he said, extending Mr. Ogle, popular playwright as you are — 

] You'll like tl f 

you talk or smile. It brings c wwe ou Li like the hid, oO a hand. “I was wondering when you’d youat least broke away from the old, mung 
: Colgate’s . . . even children show up. Have something? Anyhow sit rigidities imposed by the dead art of yes- 
out all their natural beauty. l 8 : larl down with us, won’t you? This is Mr. terday when you closed your play without 
But more important ... It ove to use it regularly. Macklyn—George Wilmer Macklyn. You concluding it, so to speak. Doon 08 that 

H ought to know each other. I was just was very fine. You not only resisted the 
will help to keep yOuE teeth FF telling him you were on board.” temptation for the detestable ‘happy end- 









and gums healthy, for Col- 


ing,’ you bravely left your characters just 

o E DIDN’T need to tell me,” Mr. where they were—groping, getting 10- 
Macklyn said as Ogle took a chair where, caught in the relentlessness of their 
facing the divan. “This idiot of an Albert own blind desires and deafened by the 
Jones thinks all other people are idiots be- clashings of a remorseless chance from 
cause he is. I saw that you were to be on which there was no escape. You showed 
the Duumvir in the theatrical notes of a them struggling, entangled, prompted by 


newspaper the morning before we sailed. only the two primal impulses of sex and 

ee NN | eee Naturally I was interested, because I’d_ greed, as weallare; and you left them to go 

A ( Fj . Priced right, too! seen your new play only the night before. on helplessly and drearily, and wonderingly 

nas eX ight, ! , 4 : . : aie : ? diti hist 
aon AS F IW I considered it a very impressive piece of realizing their own tragic condition, 

prs ey : Largetube...25c work.” unable to escape from it. Gorky and Tur- 


Ow The blond Mr. Jones laughed. “You  genieff and Dostoyevsky would applaud 
| iN ‘a | can believe Macklyn means it, Laurence,” you. It was like some great, gloomy, key- 
ee ; he was kind enough to say. ‘‘Macklyn is less fugue played upon an organ with no 
remeaves Lauscs. 6 f toot h d so oe y one of those fearful people who are always cheap and pretty sounds at the command 
honest. You know his work, don’t you?” of the stops. I’m glad of the opportunity 
ae “Ah ——” Ogle said, and then aftera to give you my opinion of The Pastoral 

moment, risked a lie of courtesy. ' ‘‘Oh, 
yes; yes, indeed.” 


Yh AERA PLA TEE , Wood 
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You will enjoy these 
Paramount Pictures 


A Malcolm St. Clair Production 
THE SHOW OFF 


with Ford Sterling, Lois Wilson, Louise 
Brooks and Gregory Kelly. From the 
play by George Kelly. Screen play by 
Pierre Collings. 





An Allan Dwan Production of 
Rex Beach's 


PADLOCKED 


With Lois Moran, Louise Dresser and 
Noah Beery. Adaptation by Becky 


Gardiner and James Shelley Hamilton. — 





A Victor Fleming Production 


MANTRAP 


with Ernest Torrence, Clara Bow and ~ 


Percy Marmont. From the story by Sin- 
clair Lewis. Screen play by Adelaide 
Heilbron. 


PARAMOUNT WEEK 
Sept. Sthto ith. Nation-widedem- 
onstration of the quality of Para- 
mount pictures. - 








: of ae 





AN Y place is better than home when 
boys are boys and girls are worse! 


And no place is better than home when 
the Paramount Picture is over and every- 
one is full of “‘gee-whizzes’’ and “how'd 
you like that part where... ? etc., ete.” 


The famous Judge Ben Lindsay of 
Colorado says that motion pictures are 


the best safety valve for emotions of young 


and old alike ever devised, which is, per- 


haps, why any family 1 is better company 


for itself when it has experienced all the 


3 healthy excitement of “‘the best show in 
-town,’’ a Paramount Picture! 


Don’t sit through a siege at home but 
besiege the theatre in force! Doctor Para- 
_mount will show you the ayer, ining 








Four Big Paramount 
Specials Coming 


Florenz Ziegfeld’s 


KID BOOTS 
with Eddie Cantor 








THOMAS MEIGHAN iz 


TIN GODS 
An Allan Dwan Production 





A Victor Fleming Production 


_ THE ROUGH RIDERS 





WE’RE IN THE | 
NAVY NOW 






















with Wallace Beery and Raymond Haiton — 
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Instant Sleep 
and Youthful Days 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 





How to banish wakeful nerves at night and 
keep yourself young in looks and 
spirit—a 3-day test convinces 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energy drained by 
afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way (4 
way without drugs) to overcome this: to rest- 
ful sleep that quickly restores your tired mind 
and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. And you have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and the evening’s 
social activities. 

The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is well 
worth while. 


Luxurious sleep that restores 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep quickly and paney. This 
is why: 

First—It digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain 
vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is often lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest4 to 5 times its weight in other 
foods, which may be in your stomach. 

Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 

There is a quick restoration for 
your tired mind and body. Frayed 
nerves are soothed. Restful sleep 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 





© 
1926,T.W.Co. 


comes. And as you sleep you are gathering 
strength and energy. 

In the morning you awaken, 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. You are alive with energy to 
carry you buoyantly through the day. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It has 
been in use in Switzerland for 30 years and 
is now in universal use in England and her 
colonies. During the great war Ovaltine was 
included as a standard war ration for invalid 
soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hundreds 
of hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it, not only as a restorative, but also 
for nursing mothers, convalescents, invalids, 
nerve-strain, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulacion. It’s truly 

a “pick-up” drink. 


looking and 











A 3-day test 


You can buy Ovaltine 
in 4 sizes for home use at 
your druggist’s or store. 
Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory pack- 
age for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send in the coupon 
with 10 cents. 


20,000 doctors 
recommend 








I was suffering from dizzy head- 
aches and was very restless and 
nervous. In a week's time I felt 
as if I was a new person. I slept 
right through the night without 
awakening once. I feellightand 
can move around quicker and 
do not get out of breath. 





“*Ovaltine”’ is surely a wonder- 
ful remedy for loss of sleep and 
quieting nerves. Have laid 
awake after retiring at 10-11 
an 40’clockinthemorn- fie" 
Got up so tired would ¢ \\ 

rather stay in bed all day. | 
Terrible headaches pot F 
nearly crazy with nervous- — 
ness but really feel50% bet- = - 
ter. Am *Svaiti to continue \ 
taking ‘“‘Ovaltine.’’ I now 

‘© to sleep in less than an 
Cearnl terretiring. Alsogive 
“*Ovaltine’’ tomytwoboys. 
—Mrs. C. Morris, Chicago 













Mrs. Rose Pasquale, 
Newark, N. J. 





THE WANDER Company, Dept. 39 | 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. l 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- | 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 








EN notions canksahaneteneUadcadesuuioonsaewennecny | 
RUE cas Sac uce tis cosslae she céoubogneasebasaadoenceses | 
1 ERG AY SAB Sp I8 ARE Pe ID Bhs State 

[One package to a person} | 
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Scene, Mr. Ogle. I thought it popular; I 
admit it. Popular, yes; but nevertheless 
magnificent. It expressed for the many 
the same ideologism—if I may say so— 
that I attempt in my own work for the 
few.” 

Ogle, at first not too favorably im- 
pressed with the bushy-browed young 
man, began to like him better and to feel 
willing for him to go on talking. ‘‘ You’re 
very kind,” the playwright said. “As a 
matter of fact, both the manager and I 
were nervous about putting on The Pas- 
toral Scene for the very reason that it did 
not seem possible it would find an audi- 
ence. Popularity was the one thing we 
couldn’t imagine its possessing, and no 
one could have been more surprised than I 
was by its showing that, after all, there isa 
great sophisticated and intelligent public 
for an uncompromising realism. I hope 
you didn’t find the play quite without that 
searchingness you seem to admire in art, 
Mr. Macklyn?” 


HE serious young man made no re- 

sponse, and appeared to be unaware 
that an inquiry had been addressed to him. 
Upon concluding his own remarks he had 
applied himself frowningly to his glass, but 
without looking either at it or at his com- 
panions. Under his bushy brows, in fact, 
his gaze quickly fixed 
itself upon the lady 
whose appearance Ogle 
had found so interest- 
ing. Her chair was only 
a few feet from the end of 
the divan where Mack- 
lyn sat and her attention 
seemed impassively upon 
the card table; never- 
theless, there was some- 
thing in the sidelong 
eyes of the poet as they 
sought her that made 
Ogle suspect this new 
acquaintance of having 
talked for her benefit; 
or at least in the hope that she would hear 
and be impressed. Macklyn had neither 
looked at her as he talked, nor by any 
emphasis of voice shown himself selfishly 
unconscious that people were playing 
bridge close by; but the playwright, ac- 
customed to look for the significant in the 
small, and marking the sidelong eye, could 
not resist suspicion. The next moment 
he found himself suspecting his friend, 
Albert Jones, of the same thing. 

“No wonder you had doubts of your 
play’s success with the crowd, Laurence,”’ 
Mr. Jones said; and Ogle, familiar with 
the speaker’s ordinary voice, was momen- 
tarily surprised to find it improved to 
sound a more suave and musical note than 
it did usually. ‘‘It’s always surprising to 


find one’s obscure ideologisms appreciated. . 


Last year I sent a brace of my things to the 
Salon. d’Automne—little pictures analyz- 
ing a thought of Verlaine’s about windows; 
that was all. When I found the Parisian 
critics were taking them seriously I almost 
fainted away!” And the glance of the 
painter immediately imitated the glance of 
the poet, darting sidelong to the lady at the 
card table. 


Tee appearance of the two adults, Al- 
bert Jones and George Wilmer Mack- 
lyn, bore no resemblance to that of little 
children; and yet, somewhat to the irrita- 
tion of the gentleman observing them, each 
of them was so ingenuous as to wear pre- 
cisely the air of a child who hopes he has 
said something important and looks quickly 
to mamma to see how favorably it has 
affected her. 

Unmistakably, they were offering little 
exhibitions before the unknown lady; and 
Ogle was annoyed to think that she might 
perceive that they were doing so and asso- 
ciate him in her mind with blunderers so 
naive. She looked clever enough to com- 
prehend performances for her benefit much 
more subtle than these; and he decided to 
detach himself in her thoughts from the 
two performers. 





“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, and, with- 


out realizing that he might himself be per- 
forming a little, he laughed more musically 
than was customary with him in mome a 
of amusement. ‘‘Ideologism is rather 
broad term, after all. We were talking of 
that the other evening at a country-house 
dinner. A French officer was staying 
there—a colonel of engineers on a mission, 
the Compte du Bourg—and he and I were 
arguing about the difference between the 
new ideologism and the old. A member of 
the Cabinet was up from Washington for 
the week-end, a very practical man; and 
he and Du Bourg preferred the old, I the 
new. As a matter of fact, I was rather as- 
tonished to find that a member of the 
American President’s Cabinet knew what 
the word meant. One doesn’t look to our 
native politicians for even the things any 
fourteen-year- -old schoolboy is familiar 
with nowadays.” 


ITH that, wondering if the lady at 

the bridge table might possibly. know 
the Compte du Bourg, he could not refrain 
from glancing at her to see if her attention 
had been at all arrested. Apparently it 
had not. She sat in profile to him, and a 
comely long profile her whole person of- 
fered to view, ending in a silver-buckled 
black slipper tapered from a high instep of 
silvered silk. But she merely played a 
card from her hand, and gave no sign that 
ideologism old or new, 
or engineers of France, 
or statesmen of America, 
had place in her 
thoughts. 

“Quite a blow we had 
off the old Hook,” Mr. 
Jones remarked, return- 
ing a preoccupied gaze 
to his glass. ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful how everything’s 
quieted down and keeps 
on flattening. Youcould 
hardly tell now that you 
aren’t on a Fall River 
py . boat coming up the 

Sound. That first night 
out the only well people on the whole boat 
seemed to be Macklyn here and me.” 

“No,” Macklyn said, also giving up his 
scrutiny of the card table. ‘‘There was 
that impossible man who kept blatting 
at us; 

“Oh, I shouldn’t count him,’’ Mr. Jones 
returned. ‘I’d hardly call him ‘people’; 
he’s just one of those things our glorious 
country seems to love to breed. Kept 
trying to get us to talk to him, Laurence, 
telling us how he’d never been on a boat 
before in his life, and how sick his wife and 
daughter were, but he never touched by a 
hair; and all about how good business is 
this year. Pretty awful! By the way, you 
weren’t laid by the heels, were you? 
Didn’t see you about though.” 

“No,” Ogle said. ‘‘I decided to keep 
below. I’m a little susceptible in a hurri- 
cane, and I took that precaution.” 

“*Hurricane’?”’ His friend stared at 
him. ‘‘My dear fellow, that wasn’t a hur- 
ricane. It was only a gale. You’ve never 
been in a hurricane at sea.” 

“Why haven’t I?” 

‘Because, if you had, you wouldn’t call 
a northeast gale one. Why, the fourth 
time I crossed ——” He began a narra- 
tive of the sea, including a mathematical 
description of waves encountered and quo- 
tations from the solemn declarations of 
ships’ officers; but the attention he ob- 
tained was scant, and presently he discon- 
tinued his account and turned, as his com- 
panions did, to look at the bridge table. 


HE lady for whom the three had been 
all along performing now made her voice 
audible for the first time in their hearing, a 
contralto voice of great richness. ‘‘Hya- 
cinthe,”’ she said, addressing the youth op- 
posite her with a little sharpness, though 
nevertheless indulgently, “c'est atot, bébé.” 
“Madame Momoro!” the playwright 
exclaimed to himself. ‘‘Madame Mo- 
moro!”’ This was she whose musical name 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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for its. extra help? 


“extra help of safe, dirt-loosening naptha 


and golden soap, 


This is why she kept on buying it: 

She was a young bride. When she started 
housekeeping she used Fels-Naptha Soap, as 
had been her mother’s habit. 

- After awhile, however, she was tempted to 
try chips, powders and other cleaners. She 
wondered whether any other soap really 
could do more for her than Fels-Naptha. 

When she had tried them all and found 
that none did as much so easily, she came 
See a to Fslepiactha, and came back to 
stay! 

She knows this Fels-Naptha gives her 
xtra help! She knows that it makes clothes 
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working together! 


clean more easily and more quickly! Because 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. A great deal 
more than just naptha soap. It is good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined 
in the Fels-Naptha way. This gives you 
extra washing help you cannot get in any other 
soap, no matter what its form, or color, or price! 

Thousands upon thousands of housewives 
-have been getting Fels- Naptha’s extra help for 
years in all their household cleaning. They 


know that nothing can take the place of - 


Fels-Naptha! ! 


Why not go by their experience, and get 


this extra help, too? 


Many women get the extra help © 
of Fels-Naptha by dissolving it, 
or chipping it directly into the 
washing Pearce 

ey get more than just soap 

suds. They get suds enriched 
with dirt-loosening naptha—and. 
that means extrahelp! Chi 
Fels-Naptha only takes about 
seconds. No bother. No fuse 
No waste. Try Fels-Naptha in 
ag washing machine. You’ 

surprised and delighted 
the results. 































































UNDREDS of thousands of smart feet—getting 
out of motors, getting off trains, boats — get- 
ting back to town. 


“What are they wearing?” Every woman wants to 
know the new fabrics and the new shoe colours. 


Browns. Beaver on coats, tweed for suits and dresses 
and coats, all sorts of new brown wools and silks. 
They need brown shoes. Vici Polo—that rich, lively 
brown. Vici Cochin—slightly darker, ideal for wear 
with the sports costumes. Vici Cinna—with a rose 
glow under the brown. Vici Walnut —true African 
brown, ever so smart. Vici Polo goes with green, 
too. And Vici Walnut is the subtlest thing you 
ever saw with that glorious Chanel red. 


For those lighter afternoon shoes—Vici Rosette, a 
deep rosy beige. And Vici Sudan, true beige without 
the rose. 


And there’s the undoubted revival of black. Shoes of 
black kid, alone or combined with other colours, 
other leathers. With black dresses, or those new 
blues—particularly that lovely singing Cornflower 
... Hurry to your favorite shop and see them all! 


Look!-Luck! 


Here’s the Vici Lucky Horseshoe. Look for it, 

stamped inside your shoe. It means the 

colour is right—so’s the quality—so’s your 
own knowledge of a smart shoe. 
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had sounded a melody to him even from 
the prosaic passenger list, setting him to 
build a new play, with her for the heroine. 
Delighted, he asked for no better. ‘‘C’est 
atot, bébé,’ she said. How charming that 
was, Ogle thought, and how adorable the 
word! Only a Frenchwoman could have 
said it. IV 


HE youth to whom this adorable word 

was spoken said “‘Pardon”’ absently,’ 
and played a card. He was a slender boy 
of eighteen or twenty, cameo-like in 
profile, Ogle thought, finding the young 
Hyacinthe like Madame Momoro in that 
as well as in hair and eyes and grace- 
fulness. The son was the slighter, however, 
and not so tall; and there was a vertical 
line between his eyebrows, where a definite 
groove readily appeared from time to time 
as he concentrated his thoughts upon his 
cards. Otherwise his face was of an olive 
suavity and his reserved expressionless- 
ness complete, though when his long- 
lashed eyelids were lifted, what seemed to 
be revealed was not at all the expected 
innocence of youth, but an intelligence 
surprisingly seasoned by precocious experi- 
ence. For if, as Ogle thought, the mother 
was an ideal portrait of the complete 
woman of the world, then no less was the 
son a fine little picture of a man of the 
world already finished, lacquered and pol- 
ished at eighteen. 

The two other players were thin, elderly 
ladies in mourning, and gave the impres- 
sion of being sisters, not only in the grief 
for which they had dressed themselves in 
black. Sisters in affluence, too, they ap- 
peared to be—not poor even if they owned 
nothing more than the rings upon their 
fingers. They were but background dim- 
nesses, however, in the eyes of the 
three surreptitiously staring young Amer- 
icans. The beautiful quality of Madame 
Momoro’s voice when she made it audible 
had settled any possible doubt about her; 
for no matter how pleasing the appearance 
of any person may be, his quality is not to 
be recognized until his voice is heard; and 
unexpected voices bring disappointment to 
many dreamers like poets, painters and 
playwrights. But the poet and the 
painter and the playwright present when 
Madame Momoro spoke to her son in 
the quiet smoking room of the Duumvir 
heard something even lovelier than what 
would have sufficed to meet their expecta- 
tions. Her voice was more than the con- 
firmation of her appearance; and as for 
Ogle, after she had 
spoken he felt that to 
be in the same room 
with her was like be- 
ing inclosed with some 
supreme work of art. 
He became so acutely 
conscious of her that it 
began to seem that he 
had known her a long 
time. 


ACKLYN was 

the first to turn 
his head from her. He 
finished his amber 
drink, touched his lips 
delicately with a blue- 
bordered handker- 
chief, and said almost 
in a whisper: “I’ve 
written a few things 
in French. There’s 
nothing else so flexi- 
ble. Do you speak 
Arabic, Mr. Ogle?” ad Aad 

“Arabic? No. Why?” 

“TI thought the item I saw about. you 
mentioned you were going to North Africa. 
One can’t know the Arabs unless he speaks 
with them. Of course it isn’t all Arabic 
that they speak. By nomeans. There are 
some interesting poems in the Kabyle dia- 
lects, exquisite, wistful things. I remem- 
ber one beginning, ‘I play my shepherd’s 
pipe on the hillside, and my love hears it 
among her young goats. How her heart 
beats as my dulcet sounds reach her 
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ears’— a thing like a Sicilian Pastorale, 
These things are of the true art; they use 
no punctuation or capitals, let me tell you. 
They are not written at all in the original; 
they are transmitted by word of mouth 
because they are just cries from the heart. 
Of course they become conventional when 
transcribed in French. I suppose you'll vo 
among the Kabyles?”’ 

“‘Probably,”” Ogle returned, though he 
had never before heard of these interesting 
tribes. He had decided upon his excursion 
impulsively, only a week before sailing, 
when the success of The Pastoral Scene 
appeared to be secure; and most of his 
preparations for the journey had been con- 
cerned with a tailor, a haberdasher and the 
agent through whom he maneuvered to 
secure a cabin. ‘‘The Kabyles,”’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘I think so. Yes, I should 
like to learn of them at first hand.”’ 


“\7OU’LL find them wonderful,” Mack- 
lynsaid. “‘ A noble-looking people. If 
you dressed them properly, for instance— 
though that would be a_ pity—they 
wouldn’t look out of place on this boat.” 
Mr. Jones laughed compassionately. 
“Queer idea, that, Macklyn! Is it your 
thought. that most of our fellow country- 
men on the Duumvir exhibit a high degree 
of distinction? From what I’ve seen 
of them, they appear a pretty ordinary 
looking lot of people, I must say.”’ 

“Yes,” Macklyn admitted, ‘‘I spoke 
hastily. They’re on the dead level of the 
commonplace, with hardly a soul among 
them one would care ever to see again, 
judging by appearances and the passenger 
list. Except Mr. Ogle’s and yours, Albert, 
there wasn’t an American name that 
meant anything whatever or that one had 
ever heard of before. I’m afraid you’re 
our only celebrity, Mr. Ogle.”’ 

Ogle laughed deprecatingly. ‘‘That’s 
not always an enviable situation to be in. 
Conspicuousness isn’t invariably pleasant, 
you know; but I’m afraid you're right 
about our fellow passengers. I stopped in 
the lounge for a moment a little while ago; 
they appeared to be all there, and it was 
rather a well-dressed but unstimulating 
assemblage—the men drinking tea un- 
willingly, I thought, but both women and 
men glad to listen to the obviousness of 
Puccini. This seems better up here. One 
isn’t deafened, and the room itself is rather 
well done—for this sort of thing, at least. 
I mean the paneling and the windows 
aren’t bad.” 

“No,” Mr. Jones agreed. ‘‘They’re 
rather good; not bad at all—though of 
course, as you say, for 
this sort of thing. And 
the, quiet is really 
pleasant.” 

“Quiet ?”’ Macklyn 
repeated inquiringly, 
and he set down his 
glass upon a taboret 
before him. ‘‘ Dear me! 
I’m afraid it isn’t go- 
ing to be. Listen.” 





T THE lower end o! 
the room an open 
door offered a view 0! 
the after deck and o! 
the vessel’s turbulent 
wake, a white foam- 
ing canal dividing th: 
blue ocean almost to 
the horizon. Macklyn 
made a gesture in this 
direction; but noth 
ing upon the sea itsel! 
caused him to do so 
nor for some mo- 
mentsdid anything un- 
usual appear beyond the open doorway. 
Sounds made a heralding entry there, 
however; sounds intended to be musical, 
but unsuccessful in carrying out their in- 
tention. 

Voices rough and loud were approach- 
ing, quite deluded into the belief that 
harmonies of tenors and bassos were pro- 
duced. Four men, no longer young 


(Continued on Page 52) | 
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Beauty— 


safeguard it 
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Do as all the world is doing—preserve the natural loveliness, which even 


sunlight cannot rob of its charm, by following this proved rule in skin care 





ALMOLIVE is a beauty soap 
made solely for one purpose; 
to foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is the second largest 
selling soap, and has supplanted 
' French soaps by the score. In 
Ped beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the 
: “imported” soap. 









Remember those facts when 
tempted to risk an unproved soap 
on your skin. 















A SeAUTrUL complexion lost is hard to 
call back again. A beautiful complexion 
safeguarded, and made more beautiful, is a simple 
matter in skin care. 


Women all over the world have found that 
to be true. The thousands of pretty skins you 
see everywhere today overwhelmingly prove 
the point. Nature’s way is the only true com- 
plexion insurance. 


Start by ending artificial ways in skin care. 
Follow natural ways as foremost skin authorities 
urge. The most widely advised skin care of to- 
day starts with the proved rule below. Just the 
simple rule of keeping the pore open, and the 
skin gently cleansed every day, with the sooth- 
ing lather of Palmolive. 


Follow this rule for one week— 
Note then the changes in your skin 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm 
water, then with cold. If your skin is inclined 
to be dry, apply a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. Use powder and rouge if you 


wish. But never leave them on over night. They 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, the 
African palm, and the coconut palm—and no 
other fats whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is—for palm 
and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive its 
natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until Retail 10 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped Price Cc 
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1c Bri ht Basel O 
in: ‘ates Fone, 


Summer has left its mark on your fine furniture and wood- 
work. The beautiful lustre of tables and chairs is blurred 
by contact with moist hands and arms. Mysterious scratches 
have appeared. 


3-in-One erases summer stains with ease. Try this: (1) Wring 
a cloth from cold water. (2) Sprinkle the cloth with a few 
drops of 3-in-One. (3) Rub a small surface at a time, following 
the grain of the wood. (4) Polish with a dry cloth. 


Gone is dirt and grime. Surface scratches have disappeared. 
Lustre has returned in all its beauty. 3-in-One has an un- 
usual cleaning and preserving quality not found in common 
oils and polishes. 


A 3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloth catches and holds every 
i vestige of dust until you shake it outdoors. To make: Sprinkle 
a handy-size square of soft cloth with 3-in-One and roll up 
until oil permeates cloth. 
FREE — Liberal sample of 3-in-One and illustrated Dic- 
tionary showing more than 79 uses for 3-in-One in the 


home—lubricating, cleaning and polishing, preventing 
rust and tarnish. 


BARE AS RR SE OEE. 


ae Eee 


Sold in all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 14-pint bottles; also in 3-oz. 
{ Handy Oil Cans. The )4-pint bottle is the economical household size. 
Contains most oil for the money. Look for the Big Red “One” on the 
bs label. Then you have the original. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130CP. William St., New York City, N. Y. 




















32 Years of Continuous Service > 
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but still leather lunged, were singing—or 
thought they were: 


“Old Aunt Mariar, 
A-sitting by the fire, 
She wants a drink o’ gin 
Though she knows it is a sin, 
Aunt Mariar! 
And for fear she’ll make a row 
Let’s go take one for her now, 
Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Dirty old Auntie Mariar!” 


Ogle shuddered, the slight convulsive 
movement of his shoulders being visible 
to his two companions, who sympathized 
with his distaste acutely. For the rowdy 
outburst came with a disagreeable shock 
upon the quiet room where stained glass 
swung jeweled lights upon the dark walls 
and Madame Momoro, taller and more 
serene than other women, was like some 
tinted statue of a seated goddess in a still 
temple. So, at least, she appeared to the 
three sensitive young artists. If she had 
not been there they would have felt the 
uncouth sounds an- 
noying enough, in all 
conscience, destroy- 
ing the feeling they 
had themselves pro- 
duced in the place by 
their low-toned con- 
versation about art; 
but that these liquor- 
ish bellowings of 
“Aunt Mariar’’ 
should intrude upon 
such a presence as 
hers was an atrocity 
in. manners but too 
characteristic, they 
thought indignantly, 
of some of their trav- 
eling fellow country- 
men. 


EANWHILE 
these outlanders 
were coming nearer, 
marching evidently, and shouting their in- 
decorous chorus in imitation of adrumbeat: 


** Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Bay rum in a bottle we'll buy ’er! 
Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Dirty old Auntie Mariar!” 


And with that, chanting vociferously, 
regardless equally of their own appear- 
ances and of other people’s prejudices, 
four red-faced middle-aged men marched 
in lock step into the room and, still up- 
roarious, lined themselves against the lit- 
tle bar. 

Their leader, a large man with a broad, 
smooth-shaven face, the ruddiest of all, 
outshouted the others. ‘‘Forget it! Let 
your Aunt Mariar alone for long enough 
to tell George, can’t you? What’s it goin’ 
to be, gentlemen?”’ 

This voice was familiar to Ogle; he 
recognized it. ‘‘Dear me!” he murmured. 
“It’s ‘Honey-how’s-baby?’ again.” 

Albert Jones caught the phrase. ‘“What? 
What do you mean: ‘Honey-how’s- 
baby?’”’ 

“There’s a seasick mother and her 
daughter in the cabin next to mine,”’ Ogle 
explained. ‘‘A person comes in there to 
see them, and says, ‘Honey, how’s baby?’ 
It’s that man there.” 


““FTSHAT one?” Macklyn asked. ‘“That’s 
the same fellow who tried to break in 
with Jones and me the first night out. He 
told us he didn’t know a soul on the ship 
except his wife and daughter, but he’s evi- 
dently picked up some congenial bander- 
logs. Look at ’em! It’s our most terrible 
native type, and they all belong to it.” 
The four noisy men, busy at the bar 
and unconscious of the unfavorable re- 
gard bent upon them, abated little of 
their uproar until filled glasses stood be- 
fore them. Two, with their heads close 
together, began to sing, Yes, Sir, She’s 





_ 


My Baby, while the other two, one of 
whom was the person recognized by the 
three artists as the most objectionable of 
all, loudly praised the Freedom of the 
Seas. He delivered himself of a short 
oration upon this subject: 


“NZES, sir; it’s just as you say, the folks 

at home don’t realize that all they 
got to do if they don’t like prohibition is 
to step on a boat. My case, for instance, 
Why, it’s been so long since I had what 
you might call aregular honest-to-goodness 
drink I’d about forgot there was such a 
thing! The law is all right on land—|I 
voted for it myself; but it’s a grand thing 
the ocean belongs to everybody. I’d ’a’ 
taken a trip to Europe long ago if I’d ’a’ 
realized how much freedom there was in 
it. And look how prohibition habits get 
into aman, though; it’s wonderful. After 
I introduced myself to ole Doc Taylor 
yonder, this afternoon, and met you 
two other gentlemen, what’s the first 
thing we do? Why, Doc says he’s got 
some stuff in his cabin, and just out o’ 
habit, what’d we do? Why, sneaked down 
there with him just the way we would at 
home, and sat pourin’ 
it out kind of guilty- 
like until we happened 
to remember we 
weren’t doin’ any- 
thing against the law 
at all and there was 
an open bar up here 
where a man had a 
right to do as he’s a 
mind to, with nobody 
on earth to tell him he 
can’t, except his wife; 
and mine’s sick, poor 
woman, thank 
heaven!’’ He stopped 
the duet, putting a 
hand upon a shoulder 
of each of the singers. 
““Gentlemen, I got a 
toast to propose. 
Here’s to the Atlantic 
Ocean, the sweet Land 
of Liberty!”’ 

““There should be a public executioner 
on board every liner,’’ Macklyn said in a 
low voice, but with venom. ‘‘It’s just such 
fellows as that who make cultivated for- 
eigners think what they do think of Amer- 
icans. They think he’s typical.”’ 

“Well, in a way he is,” Ogle returned. 
‘At least he’s typical of his own type.” 


- 
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ACKLYN agreed, frowning, and the 
three young men stared somberly at 

the typical person. Typical or not, the per- 
son’s appearance, though more than nor- 
mally jovial under present influences, was 
not without some impressiveness. He had 
been at least mannerly enough to remove 
his fuzzy green cap as a recognition that 


‘ladies were present, and the brow re- 


vealed beneath his grayish sandy hair was 
broad, well shaped and even of the kind 
known as commanding; the blue eyes were 
genial but shrewd, and the other features 
not at all unpleasant; on the contrary, they 
were harmonious and what is commonly 
called agreeable, in spite of the fact that 
they were so far from producing that im- 
pression upon the three pained observers 
He was fifty, perhaps, and becoming com- 
fortably convex, though without mucl 
risk of being defined merely as a fat man 

His toast to the ocean having been 
heartily honored, he instantly commanded 
a refilling of the glasses. ‘‘There’s only 
one thing wrong with this ship,” he an- 
nounced. “It’s got oil-burning engines 
and conservatories and a candy store and 
hot and cold water and a good steam 
plant and orchestras and automatic water- 
tight steel bulkheads; but it hasn’t got any 
foot rail on the bar. If they’d remem- 
bered to put one in, ocean life would be 
just perfect—perfect! But anyway, this 
is a lot nicer than sittin’ in Doc’s cabin or 
listening to high-brow opera music in that 
lobby downstairs. Let’s all take our 
liquor with us, gentlemen, and take and 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Che Princesse Marie de BourBON 


“They protect and keep the complexion 
perpetually young and beautiful’ 





PRINCESSE of an ancient, il- 
lustrious house, young, appeal- 
ingly lovely. No wonder Marie 
de Bourbon’s views on how to 
care for beauty impress all 
who’ve ever seen her... . For 
who should know better than she how thrilling 
youth and beauty can be or how important it 
is to keep them brightly shining? 


























Spirited youth; hair burnished to copper-gold; 
the upward curve of a rose-flushed cheek to meet a 
snow-white brow; the sweep of long lashes over 
these would make Marie de 
Bourbon irresistible even if she weren’t a princess, 
weren't cousin to the reigning King of Spain and 
high in royal favor. 


blue-green eyes... 


But she’s all these things and wise, besides. For 
hear what she says:— 

“Beauty in women takes such thrillingly differ- 
ent forms; the bloom of the pomegranate on the 
cheeks of my countrywomen of Spain, in America 
complexions that are lilies-and-roses. 

“But no matter what their tint, their texture, 
the exquisite skins of beautiful women everywhere 
must be watchfully cared for, or, like fragile flow- 
ers, like sun-ripe fruit, they wither, they fade.” 


HIS little princess knows the world surpris- 
ingly well, for all her youth and cloistered look 
of shyness. She left Spain and the brilliant life of 
the court to come and see America. And because 
she loved us and our more informal ways, she went 
back sad to leave us but happy having learned so much. 


She learned that the beautiful women of America 


keep their look of youth, their almost child-like beauty, 
well into maturity. She was told of Two wonderful 
Creams which, used together every day, preserve and 


protect the skin so perfectly that even tiny lines, fore- 
runners of age, are kept out of the face for many years. 





















EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 




















MARIE DE BOURBON 


cousin to the reigning King of Spain, 

belongs to the illustrious family which, 

for centuries, furnished the rulers of 
France and Spain 


Other beautiful and distinguished 
women who have praised Pond’s Creams: 


HER MAJESTY, MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 

THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 

THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 

THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 

MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
MRS. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
MISS MARJORIE OELRICHS 
MISS ELINOR PATTERSON 
MISS BARBARA STREBEIGH 


This is the message Princesse Marie takes back 
to her countrywomen of Spain: 


“Happily,” she delightedly declares, “no woman’s 
skin need fade if she faithfully uses every day Pond’s 
wonderful Two Creams. They protect and keep the 
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complexion perpetually young and beautiful. 


How to Keep the Complexion Youthful 


VERY day, whenever your skin needs cleansing, and at 

night before retiring, cleanse your skin deeply with 
Pond’s Cold Cream, pat-patting it lavishly over face, 
throat, neck, hands. Let it stay a few moments. Its fine 
oils sink down to the choked, thirsty cells of the skin 
which lie beneath the surface. It brings up from their 
depths, all accumulations of dust, face powdér, per- 
spirition. A soft cloth or tissue removes the cream— 
and the pore-deep dirt. Repeat this treatment. Finish 
with a dash of cold water or a quick rub with ice. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, after the bedtime 
cleansing pat on more Pond’s Cold Cream and leave 
it overnight. Morning finds you fresh as a flower whose 
petals uncurl at the sun’s first kiss. 


An oily skin can be made normal by judicious use of 
Pond’s Cold Cream. The oil glands at the base of the 
pores cease their overactivity when they are freed by 
repeated Pond’s cleansings from all deep-lodged ac- 
cumulations. 


After every such cleansing except the bedtime one, smooth 
over your skin, refreshed and supple, a delicate touch of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, brushing it in with light finger 
tips. It vanishes. Your skin looks like new now—a sort 
of glow is over it—it’s evener, smoother-looking. And 
now your powder—dab it on—see how smoothly it lies 
and clings—no patches, no little clods—just a smooth 
even surface, like the petals of a rose. And how white this 
cream keeps your hands! 


But better than this lovely finish, better than this velvety 
powder-base, Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives your skin per- 
fect protection from wind and dust and all those unfriendly 
elements which strive to age and line it. They simply cannot 
harm your skin if you use Pond’s Vanishing Cream before 
going out. Try these Two Creams made by Pond’s—see how 
beautifully fresh and unlined, for years on end, they’ll keep 
vour delicate skin. 


Free Offer fre aren’t already a devotee of Pona’s, 


try sample tubes which we will send you, 
Sree, if you mail us this coupon. 








Tue Ponn’s Exrract Company, Dept. J 
131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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Commandalliee: ~-ona wond erful Car 
~ by order of King Alfonso xm. of Spain 


N company with that ultra-select group 
of world-notables who have registered 
in favor of Knight-motored cars for 
their personal use—the King of Eng- 
land, the Prince of Wales, the King 

of Belgium, and half the Ministers and Peerage 

of Continental Europe—now, graciously, His 

Spanish Majesty extends felicitations to the 

American-made Willys-Knight. 





» » » 


With the same type of patented power-plant, and 
building it under one and the same license, as 
the finest and costliest European cars—Minerva, 
Panhard, Mercedes, Voisin, Peugeot, Daimler- 
Knight (you know what these great names stand 
for)—the ‘‘70’’ Willys-Knight, by virtue of its 
established super-efficiency, has earned title to its 
distinction as the fastest and most powerful product 
of its size among all American-built automobiles. 


» » » 


No other car in America has the super-efficiency of 
the new ‘‘70’’ Willys-Knight Six. None other of its 
dimensions developssuch phenomenal power... 


With a 215/16-inch bore and a 43/8-inch stroke, 
the improved Knight sleeve-valve engine of the 
“70"" Willys-Knight Six develops greater power 
per cubic inch of piston displacement, throughout 
its entire range, than any other stock American 
engine built today... 


Perfected to a point that has gained for it swift 
recognition as the world’s highest type of modern 
engine construction, the Knight sleeve-valve en- 
gine in this car outperforms anything that ever 
was built of its size, or type, or class! 


“WT H 


So tha Pow Gh 


Cee crelauo Cornice 
a 


ery 
Cabalier "DAE Moni Mayor Hon. John N. Willys, 


oFitleldey miccanicos President, 
elas Seales Cobalinses Willys-Overland Company, 
Pictinchen Toledo, Ohio, U.S A. 


Dear Sir: 


As automobile engineer of the Royal 
Palace, in charge of the motor service of King 
Alfonso XIII and the Royal Family, I am commanded 
to inform you of the great gratification which we 
have always enjoyed in the several Willys-Knight 
automobiles in our service 


Our Willys-Knight cars have given us 
every satisfaction--one of them, purchased over 
10 years ago being still in daily usage. I seize 
this opportunity of congratulating yourself and 
your company on the wonderful car you have 
succeeded in turning out. 


Very sincerely yours, 


hee C0 ooh L 





Engineer in Chief of the 
Automobile Service of His 
Majesty the King. 





AN4ENGINE*YVYOU'LL* NEVER*WEAR* OUT "” 


In speed and power the power-plant of this re- 
markable car reaches a point of super-efficiency 
above and beyond all other stock motors of com- 
parable size. In smoothness and quietness, in 
economy and long life, it has established standards 
that, previous to its coming, had never been thought 
possible in automobile engineering design... 


* » » 


With perfected mechanical 4-wheel brakes, the 
same type of braking system as that used on the 
finest and most costly cars of Europe and America, 
and 8 Timken roller bearings in its steering mecha- 
nism (more than any other American car), the new 

7o"’ Willys-Knight Six, regardless of its great 
speed and power, becomes one of the safest to drive 
and easiest to steer and handle of all automobiles. 


» » » 


Don’t fail to see this sensational new Six at your 
earliest opportunity. A single demonstration is 
enough to open the eyes of the most critical driver 
to how vast an advance it represents over any- 
thing in the comparable Six-cylinder field. This 
proof of performance is awaiting you. Arrange to 
get it. A new power-sensation awaits you. Ask, 
too, about the new Wixtys Finance Pian, which 
means less money down, smaller monthly pay- 
ments; and the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


» » » 


The ‘*70’’ Willys-Knight Six Sedan, $1495; touring model, 
$1295; Willys-Knight Great Six models, from $1750 to $2495; 
prices f. 0. b. factory. We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice. Willys-Overland, :nc., 
Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Willys-Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 


go sit down over there on the other side of 
that sofa and have a nice cozy talk.” 

The location he proposed for this cozi- 
ness was highly unacceptable to the three 
critics. The divan upon which sat Mack- 
lyn and Albert Jones was double, with a 
high back separating the two long seats; 
and it was the occupation of the vacant 
one that the objectionable man suggested 
to his objectionable party. In fact, he did 
more than suggest it. Carrying a filled 
glass in one hand, and with his other 
propelling before him the gray-haired but 
obviously elated person to whom he had 
alluded as “‘Ole Doc Taylor,” he urged 
his friends to this central position in the 
room, and, in doing so, passed close by 
the bridge table. With horror Ogle saw 
the glass in the outstretched hand waver- 
ing over the silken shoulder of Madame 
Momoro, and though its bearer avoided 
catastrophe there, the next moment he 
bumped heavily into the chair of the 
young Hyacinthe. “Excuse me, young 
feller,” he said. ‘‘I never been to Europe 
before; I like the ocean fine, but I haven’t 
learned to walk on it properly yet.” 

Hyacinthe rose, and accepting this 
apology with a foreign formality, he bowed 
slightly and quickly, inclining his body 
from the waist; then, without any change 
of countenance or looking at the disturber, 
sat down again and played a card from 
his hand. 

“You'd think that might put the man 
in his place,”” Macklyn muttered. 


UT the man was impervious; his voice 

filled the room. ‘‘Doc, you and Mr. 
Wackstle and Mr. Brown set on the sofa. 
I’m goin’ to take this chair where I can get 
a good look at you, so’s I’ll know you 
again and be able to pick you out o’ the 
crowd whenever we all want to go some- 
where for a nice song and a little convivi- 
ality. That is, if my wife only stays sick 
long enough, poor woman!”’ 

Then, seeing his friends disposed as he 
wished, he seated himself in the deep chair 
facing them, and, appearing to find life 
genial and his surroundings benevolent, 
looked beamingly about the room. His 
glance fell upon the chilling faces of 
Macklyn and Albert Jones, who had 
turned and were looking at him over the 
back of the divan; and his recognition of 
them was cordial. ‘‘Howdy, boys!’ he 
said, with a wave of the hand that included 
the frigid Ogle. ‘‘I see you never get very 
far away from the bar.”” After that, un- 
conscious of any rebuff as the three heads 
turned stonily away, his gaze moved on 
and, becoming aware of Madame Mo- 
moro, remained arrested there. “Well, 
you wouldn’t have seen it in the old days,”’ 
he said, in pointedly approving reference 
to her; “‘yet I don’t know but what it’s 
right pleasant, after all—ladies sittin’ 
around among us and playin’ cards and 
everything, right in the barroom.” 

For a moment Ogle held his breath. It 
was not a mitigation of the man’s offense 
that he had no offensive intention; light- 
nings should have destroyed the presump- 
tuous fool. Lightnings failing, something 
ought to be done about it, the play- 
wright thought; and he had impulses 
to do something about it himself—and to 
begin by throwing the fellow out of the 
room, no matter how difficult that might 
be. Moreover, his inimical urgings were 


shar 3 | by his two friends; Mr. Jones mut- 
tere: l threateningly, while Macklyn said 
aloud, “I'll wring the boor’s neck if he 


makes any more references of that kind.” 


B' ( the goddesslike lady herself was 
apparently unaware that she had been 

lasphemed, and her impassiveness was 
unrnarred by the slightest access of hau- 
teur. Her quiet gaze did not waver from 
her cards; there was not a flicker of eye- 
lid, nor any deepening in the eye itself; 
any observer might well have concluded 
that she had no knowledge of the English 
language. And thus, the shocked but 
romancing playwright said to himself, did 
Some ancestress of Madame Momoro’s 


look in the tumbril on the way to the 
guillotine, cool, untouched and untouch- 
able, while the canaille surged about the 
cart, powerless to make her conscious of 
them. 

The canaille of the present occasion did 
not delay upon the subject, but, after a 
philanthropic smiling upon the admirable 
lady, went on talking: “‘No, sir; the old 
days were mighty different. Why, you 
take the people on this ship, for instance. 
You know it yourself, Mr. Wackstle. You 
say you been to Europe seven times, and 
this is the first for me; but I bet there’s a 
mighty big difference between the passen- 
gers on this ship and the ones on the first 
ship you went over on. When’d you say 
that was?”’ 

“Eighteen-ninety-one, Mr. Tinker.” 

-“Tinker!’’ Albert Jones said bitterly, 
on the other side of the divan. “‘The crea- 
ture’s name is Tinker. It would be!”’ 


HE creature was continuing his disser- 

tation. ‘Why, there’s more big busi- 
ness represented on this vessel right now 
than what there was on every ship in all 
the oceans of the world in eighteen-ninety- 
one, Mr. Wackstle. You read over the 
passenger list and look at the names on it 
that stand for big things and accomplish- 
ment all over our country. It took my 
breath; darned if it didn’t! I'll bet it 
would run into hundreds and hundreds o’ 
millions! I tell you there’s some mighty 
big men on this ship, gentlemen, men I 
want to know before we land wav over 
yonder and get all split up and goin’ every 
which direction. For instance, you take 
yourself, Mr. Wackstle. Soon as I saw 
your name I told my wife; I told her, ‘I 
certainly got to know that man, mamma.’ 
Poor woman, she was already about gone 
even that early, and she couldn’t take 
much notice. But you aren’t the only 
well-known man on this boat.” 

“No,” Mr. Wackstle admitted, laugh- 
ing modestly. ‘“‘There’s a dozen bigger 
celebrities aboard than I claim to be.”’ 

“Well, I won’t say bigger,’’ the genial 
Tinker went on; ‘‘but there certainly are 
others. Take James T. Weatheright, for 
instance; he’s the best-known man in the 
whole state of New York, I expect. 
Weatheright’s Worsteds are practically 
household goods all over the world. Then 
there’s T. H. Smith, president of the G. 
L. and W.; Harold M. Wilson, ex- 
chairman of the Board of the Western 
Industrial Corporation; Thomas Swingey, 
of Swingey Brothers, Incorporated; there’s 
both the Holebrooks of the Northwestern 
Trust; there’s Judge Mastin, ex-general 
counsel for the Roanoke; J. Q. A. McLean, 
of the Chicago Milling Company—well, 
talk about an all-star aggregation, why, 
when you think of what’s represented by 
a passenger list like that you almost won- 
der how the United States can go on run- 
ning with these men out hereon the ocean.” 


IS new friend, Wackstle, chuckled. 
“Well, I don’t know. You’ve pretty 
well covered the list, Mr. Tinker; I don’t 
know of anybody on board you've left out; 
but when you think it over, most o’ the gen- 
tlemen you’ve named are like me, either 
retired or turned the management of their 
businesses over to other people, except 
Smith, of course. He’s pretty active in the 
G. L. and W. still, and it would be a bad 
thing if this boat went down with him on 
board. As you say, there’s a lot of money 
represented; but if this steamer did ram 
into something in a fog and go to the bot- 
tom, everything back home would go on 
just about the same, and I don’t believe 
the public would know much difference— 
except for T. H. Smith—and yourself 
maybe. He’d be the only headliner in the 
papers anyhow.” 

“What!” Tinker exclaimed. ‘Why, 
James T. Weatheright ——’”’ 

“Yes, I admit there might be front- 
page stuff about Weatheright; but it 
wouldn’t be heavy. Weatheright turned 
the worsted business over to his sons more 
than five years ago.” 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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‘“Good!”’ 


Yes, Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
in tomato sauce with cheese, 
does have a flavor all its own 
—a deliciously good flavor— 
an unmistakable Heinz flavor. 

Heinz makes the dry spa- 
ghetti itself, makes the sauce 
from Heinz grown tomatoes, 
selects the special cheese. Then 
the recipe of a famous Italian 
chef is followed with all the 
usual Heinz care. No wonder 
Heinz Cooked Spaghetti is so 
good and so nourishing, too— 
and all ready to serve. 

Why cook spaghetti your- 
self, when Heinz has already 
4 done it for you? 
| Ask grocer for new prices. 


a HEINZ 


Spa?! etti 


In pag hi with cheese 
The taste is the test 


New salad-making recipe book sent for four cents in stamps: H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘Ha lf of the Four Million 
wi Jail this year 


Will your child be among them ? 


DuRING THE FIRST FEW DAYS of Sep- 
tember, more than 4,000,000 young- 
sters will enter the first grade in school. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, about half of the Four Mil- 
lion will fail to reach the second grade 
on time. Their failure will cost 
$150,000,000 in taxes. But more serious 
than that, many of them will have made 
a beginning in the Aadit of failure. 


The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has declared that much of the 
waste in our schools is due to physical 
and mental defects in the children. He 
has called on parents to give more 
earnest thought to preparing children, 
physically, for life. 


On first thought, such a plea seems 
needless. Naturally, parents want their 
children strong and healthy. But do 
they enforce the laws of health? Here 
are glimpses of the actual situation: 


In a survey of 15,000 grammar school 
children in San Francisco, it was found 
that 56% drank coffee. 


In a Chicago nutrition clinic, it was 
found that among children 6 to 16 years 
old, over 50% drank coffee or tea regu- 
larly. 


In a study of 500 children in Minne- 
apolis, it was found that 83% drank tea 
or coffee or both, at one or more meals 
each day. 


Wholesale violation of one of the best- 
known laws affecting children’s health! 


The drinking of tea and coffee is far 
from being the only reason why half of 
the Four Million will fail. But it un- 
doubtedly is one reason. Yet the fact 


that so many drink coffee is evidence 
of the need of a hot drink. 

But why a hot drink that is harmful 
—when they can have one that contrib- 
utes instead of tearing down? Give your 
children Instant Postum made with 
milk! It is prepared in a moment—just 
put a level teaspoonful of Instant 
Postum in a cup—fill the cup with hot 
(not boiled) milk, and stir—sugar to 
taste—and it’s ready ! 

Every child likes this drink imme- 
diately—even those who dislike milk 
alone. It’s a real “grown-up” drink. 
And it is so wholesome and nourishing! 
—whole wheat and bran, roasted, plus 
body-building milk. 

Will your child be among the 2,000,- 
000 who will fail? Guard against it by 
taking this important step—accept the 
offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator ! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“I want to send you a week’s supply 
of Postum, free, to start you on the 
thirty-day test—a test of Postum that 
is long enough to judge resu/ts. I will 


include my directions for preparing 


Postum with hot milk, for children, and 
with water, for yourself. You will bene- 
fit by making this test along with your 
children. 

“Tf you would rather begin the test 
today, you'll find Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs only one-half cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum (prepared in- 
stantly in the cup) or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil.” 


September, 1926 
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Postum CereEat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
a want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please sen 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum - O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
Postum CEREAL prefer 











ae is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


at 
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(Continued from Page 55) 


“Look here! Look here!” Tinker was 
not satisfied. ‘I don’t want to blow my 
own horn; but I’d like to say right here 
and now, my town would know the differ- 
ence if this ship went down. And I don’t 
like to dispute you, Mr. Wackstle, but I 
guess your town and these other gentle- 
men’s towns would too. Why, you take 
even ole Doc Taylor here ——” 

But the person he named was in no 
mood for so serious a discussion; and he 
began to sing Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby 
again, Mr. Brown joining him. Mr. Tinker 
looked upon them disapprovingly for a 
moment; then his brow cleared, and he 
sang too. 


N THE other side of the divan the 

music was as little appreciated as the 
mystifying conversation upon celebrities 
had been. ‘‘ Dear me!” Albert Jones com- 
plained. ‘‘There really ought to be some 
protection. Somebody ought to speak to 
the chief steward.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good,” Macklyn 
said gloomily. “‘They cater to this class 
of people. All of the liners are full of 
riffraff nowadays, because a different type 
of people has begun to travel; made 
prosperous in these last few years. What 
did you think of that list of well-known 
Americans aboard, Mr. Ogle?” 

Ogle, who had grown a little red during 
the enumeration of celebrities, was never- 
theless able to laugh in response to the 
direct question. ‘‘Quite a blow to my 
vanity, I’m afraid. You said I was for 
the many, Mr. Macklyn. This seems to 
indicate I’m for the few, after all, like you 
and Albert Jones.” 

The somber Macklyn took him liter- 
ally. ‘‘I shouldn’t mind, if I were you. At 
least you can say you never sought the 
bauble reputation in the provincial’s 
mouth—or happily, that you never ob- 
tained it. Naturally this sort of thing 
would not be entertained by The Pastoral 
Scene!” 

By an interesting coincidence he learned 
within a few moments that he was mis- 
taken. The song behind him drew to a 
rather hoarse conclusion; a _ steward 
brought a tray of copious fresh supplies, 
prepared at the bar; then the talkative 
Tinker began a fresh discourse, this time 
inspired by the recent effort to be musical. 


“NZES, sir; that’s a mighty good song; 

I like Aunt Mariar better though; 
more homelike. I heard some nice music 
in New York. Got there three days before 
we sailed and went to shows every night. 
Two nights it was to musical shows; they 
had a lot of good music in ’em; cheerful, 
you know, not sad stuff nobody can under- 
stand, like that Italian orchestra was 
playin’ down there in the lobby awhile 
ago—and more good-lookin’ girls than you 
ever saw in your life! I don’t know where 
these New York managers find ’em all. 
Seems like every time I come to New 
York they’ve got more of ’em and prettier 
ones and better dancers. The last night, 
though, we went to a show without any 
music, a play—oh, boy!” 

“Was it good?”’ 

‘““Good?’” Tinker repeated in a pe- 
culiar tone; and he whistled. ‘‘I don’t 
know how they get away with it!” 

‘Raw, you mean?’’ Doctor Taylor in- 
quired with warm interest. 

“Listen!”’ Tinker said. ‘“‘My wife 
wanted to get up and go out right in the 
middle of the first act; and I pretty near 
had to hold her down; but after that she 
was willing to stay to see just how far 
they would go. Besides, nobody there 
knew us, and we didn’t have our daughter 
with us. A friend of mine from my city 
had been to it, and he told me I oughtn’t 
to miss it. Well, sir, it would pretty near 
make a horse blush; and some of the stuff 
they pulled—well, the gallery laughed 
right out! What was funny to me, though, 
most of ’em downstairs sat’ as solemn as 
an egg and never turned a hair. If you’d 
told me a few years ago I’d ever hear such 


Re.. of some old left-over livery 


stable in the backwoods I’d ’a’ thought 
you were crazy! They tell me they’re 
pretty nearly all like that in New York 
now; but they’ll have to go some to beat 
this one! It was certainly what you might 
call spicy. Yes, sir, some rancid!” 

““Comedy?’’ Mr. Wackstle asked. 

“No, it didn’t seem meant to be. They 
came out with these things lookin’ as 
serious as a postman in a blizzard; that’s 
what made the gallery laugh, I guess. No; 
you wouldn’t call it a comedy, though the 
hero of it ran off with his daughter-in-law, 
a right good-lookin’ actress; but she took 
an overdose of laudamun and died, so it 
didn’t seem meant for a comedy.”’ 

““What was the name of it?” 

“Peculiar name,” Tinker replied. ‘‘Pas- 
turage—something like The Pasturage 
Scene. No; that wasn’t it, not ‘Pastur- 
age.’ I remember—they called it The 
Pastoral Scene. Highbrow name; but 
when you come to what some of ’em said 
in it —— Oh, boy! Not so highbrow.” 


HE flush upon the outraged play- 

wright’s cheek had deepened. Hesat, 
scorching with rage and the desire to kill. 
This, then, was what an unspeakable 
Tinker saw in a work of art that had cost 
its creator so many days and nights of 
anguished composition! Ogle’s staring eye 
was fixed upon the continuing serenity 
of Madame Momoro. She could not help 
hearing the loud voice uttering these hor- 
rible and unctuous innuendoes, and upon 
such a woman nothing was lost. If she 
had not herself seen the play, and had 
nothing to judge it by except this descrip- 
tion, and he should be presented to her 
as the author of The Pastoral Scene—the 
thought was suffocating, and he was not 
comforted by the realization that his two 
colleagues in art were internally raging 
with him. As it was impossible to walk 
round a divan and choke a man to death 
in a steamer’s smoking room, Ogle rose 
to his feet. ‘I think I’ll go and dress for 
dinner,”’ he said huskily. 

Jones and Macklyn got up as he did. 
“Yes,” the latter said. ‘‘This place has 
become sheerly unbearable.” 

The three went to the open door, where 
Ogle half paused for a cross-shoulder mur- 
derous glance at the unconscious Tinker. 
The beautiful bridge player sat imper- 
turbable in floating veils of cigar smoke 
from the divan, which was again turbulent 
in song. The execrable Tinker, standing, 
and with a fountain pen for a baton, was 
apparently conducting a large orchestra. 
And even outside upon the deck the fugi- 
tive artists were pursued by the hateful 
chorus: 


“ Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Bay rum in a bottle we'll buy ’er! 
Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Dirty old Auntie Mariar!” 


V 


HE repellent cadence beat upon Ogle’s 

ears, then got inside of them and clung 
lingeringly there. When Macklyn and 
Jones, after a few final words about 
Tinker, had gone below, the heated play- 
wright decided to cool his head with a 
round or two of the open deck before 
dressing; and to his disgust he found his 
step keeping time to the hateful drum- 
beat chant: 


“ Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Bay rum in a bottle we'll buy ’er!” 


The thing was so persistent that when 
he paused, standing by the rail and look- 
ing peevishly out at the flattened sea, the 
deep pulsation of the ship’s propellers 
throbbed up into his feet. 


“* Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Dirty old Auntie Mariar!”’ 


He went below, keeping time to Ma- 
riar with every step. It was a curse upon 
him, worse than Punch, Brothers, Punch, 
he thought; for Mariar was odious in its 






































DONALD M. 

CASTLEMAN 

Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. G. Cas- 
tleman, 137 Win- 
field Ave., Jersey 
City, N.J. 

















aced with the problem 
of choosing 


the right baby food 


DonaLp CAsTLEMAN’S 
mother put him at once 
on Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. She herself 
had been brought up on 
Eagle Brand and knew 
what it could accomplish. 


All through his baby 
days—Donald had Eagle 
Brand entirely, and 
thrived on it. When he was three 
years old he was still drinking di- 
luted Eagle Brand regularly. 


This picture, taken when Donald 
was “going on five,’’ shows how 
the good work started in infancy 
has continued. 


‘““Many babies have been put on 
Eagle Brand upon my recommenda- 
tion,’’ declares Mrs. Castleman. 


Whole families—sometimes to the 
third generation—havebeenbrought 
up on Eagle Brand. Its reputation 
has spread from mother to mother 
until it has become the accepted 
baby food everywhere, with a suc- 
cessful record of 69 years that no 
other baby food ever attained. 








How Donald looked after the first 
few months on Eagle Brand 


If you cannot nurse 
your baby, or if he is 
not thriving on his pres- 
ent food, put him on 
Eagle “all 


Eagle Brand—pure 
milk combined with 
sugar—is more nearly 
like mother’s milk than 
any other infant food— 
nourishing, ye sao digestible. 
And always uniform in quality, easy 
to buy, simple to use. 


If you would like to know how 
some other mothers feel about Eagle 
Brand, mail the coupon for What 
Other Mothers Say. This booklet 
tells their experiences in their own 
words—and also gives many practi- 
cal suggestions on feeding your baby 
during his first and second years. 
The coupon will bring you, too, 
Baby's Welfare, an authoritative 
booklet on the care of your baby, 
written by a physician. Both books 
are free. Mail the coupon today. 


Borden’ 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 

















THE BORDEN COMPANY 
206 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of What Other 
Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare. 
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Do good looks count 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 

















_for or against 


a business woman? 


“I know of no occupation in which good looks are not of 
value to.a woman in their effect upon others, and in the 
assurance and self-confidence which they give her. Good 
looks are not dependent upon beauty of feature or coloring 
.... the good looks of perfect grooming are within the reach 
of every woman. Good looks have to be backed up by 
capability to be of any permanent value, but a general smart- 
ness and alertness in appearance indicate an efficiency that 
can be applied to a job as well as to one’s appearance.” 


Read what 
a Virginia 
beauty who 
is now a 
successful 
business wo- 
man says: 


MES: DESSEZ’S work as Director of the 

Educational Department of Pathé— 
internationally known motion picture 
organization—brings her in constant con- 
tact with individual women who are do- 
ing interesting things. Combined with 
her background of Virginian social tra- 
ditions, this professional experience has 
given her an unusual opportunity to 
observe the importance of good groom- 
ing to women, 

Correct care of the skin is the first and 
most important step toward the good 
grooming she recommends. A few cents 
invested in a jar of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream—a few minutes’ faith- 
ful care every day—and your skin will 
begin to take on that clean, fine, whole- 
some look that is called “well-groomed”. 

D &R Perfect Cold Cream is so good for 
the skin because it is so beautifully made— 
blended with all the skill of 36 years of 


D & R PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 





‘D & R Perfect Cold Cream comes in 35-cent, 60: af 
cent, and $1.00 jars. ‘Also a large fat jar for 
$1.50. Perfect Vanishing Cream in pre os 


35-cent and 60-cent jars. . _ 
Both creams ininex- = eats 


ensive tubes. 
P a 


a 


oe 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Also makers of Perfect Shaving Cream, 
Ha-Kol (Headache Cologne), Perfect Cold Cream Soap 


ft Re cree eee enon 


whit Uday, Bow, 


experience. For Daggett & Ramsdell is a 
famous old firm, which has devoted its 
chief energies for many years to the per- 
fection of this one exquisite cream. 

D&R PerfectColdCream issuitable both 
for cleansing and moulding. For best re- 
sults apply with a bit of cotton wrung out 
in cold water. Use it always before retiring 
and as often during the day as occasion 
demands. It not only cleanses the pores, 
but refines the texture of the skin. Don’t 
subject your skin to the strain of a lot of 
different applications. Choose this one 
sure treatment that has been found bene- 
ficial by so many lovely women. 

For those who want a powder base that 
really makes the powder stick, try D & R’s 
new Perfect Vanishing Cream. As dainty, 
as pure, as fine in every way as the cold 
cream. If you don’t already know these 
two creams intimately, send in the cou- 
pon for free samples. Do it now! 


D & R PERFECT 
VANISHING CREAM, ( 


oe 


-_ 


Pad DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
-_ 214 West 14th St., New York City 
or 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me free trial tubes of your 
two creams. 
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origin; and yet, loathing it, he could not 
get rid of it, not even in the quiet of his 
own cabin. Standing before a mirror there, 
an hour after he had left the smoking room, 
he found himself tying a strip of black 
silk about his collar into a knot the shape 
of a butterfly, and, as he did so, actually 
timing the movements of his hands to the 
beat of. Mariar. In spite of himself, he 
brushed his hair with a vocal Mariar for 
every stroke of his brushes; the wretched 
chanting had fastened itself not only in 
his ears but in his throat. Over and over, 
he muttered fiercely, unable to stop: 


“ Mariar! 
Mariar! 
Bay rum in a bottle we’ll buy ’er!”” 


An interruption broke the spell for him, 
though not in a manner to please him 
greatly —the voice of the execrable Tinker, 
speaking hoarsely with the opening of 
the outer door of the adjoining cabin. 

‘Well, well, well, hon! How’re you 
and baby feeling by this time? Don’t you 
want to get up for dinner?”’ 


IS wife’s reply was delivered in a thin, 
high tone ofirritation. “No, we don’t! 

We don’t either of us feel right like our- 
selves yet, and we’re going to stay here till 
tomorrow noon and maybe longer. Where 
on earth have you been all this time? 
Never coming near us since before lunch! 
We might have been dead for all you knew 
or seemed to care. Where’ve you been?” 

“Why, right on this vessel, dearie. 
Now, honey ——” 

Evidently he leaned over her with some 
placative purpose, for Mrs. Tinker’s voice 
interrupted him, rising into an outcry. 

“Go way! I'll be sick again! My 
goodness! Why, the whole cabin reeks 
with it!” 

“With what, mamma?” 

“Whisky!” 

“Whisky?” Tinker’s voice sounded in- 


credulous and plaintive. ‘‘Why, no, 
mamma! I haven’t been near any ——’”’ 
“What! Don’t you stand there and 


tell me any such story. Why, the whole 
place got strong with it the minute you 
came in the door. Can’t you tell it, 
Libby?” 

“‘T certainly can.”’ The girl’s petulant 
voice came from the other side of the 
cabin. ‘It makes me ——’” 

“Now, baby, now! You don’t think 
your old daddy would ——’”’ 

“Go way from me,” the girl cried. 
“It’s horrible. And didn’t I tell you to 
stop calling me baby?” 

“Now, ba—I mean Libby—you 
oughtn’t to get to feeling like this toward 
me. You know I only mean everything 
for just your own good, and I - 





“TET Libby alone,” his wife interrupted 

him sharply. ‘ You know wellenough 
how she feels toward you; and if you ex- 
pect her to ever get over it you’d better 
not keep trying to talk to her; I’ve told 
you often enough. I asked you where’ve 
you been all afternoon.” 

“Why, nowhere except right on this 
steamer, mamma. I just been sitting 
around quietly enjoying myself.” 

“It smells like it!” she said grimly. 

He seemed grieved by her distrust. 
“Mamma, I’ve been gettin’ acquainted 
with some pretty big men.” 

“You have? Where’d you find ’em?” 

“Why, mamma, this vessel is full of 
’em. It’s chuck-full of the biggest and 
finest men I almost ever saw in one body.” 

“What on earth do you mean, talking 
about their being in a ‘body’?”’ 

“Me?” His voice grew more plaintive 
in explanation; and at times he seemed to 
be distrustful of the pronunciation of a 
word, pausing and then enunciating with 
a carefulness that was almost pedantry. 
*‘Me? What do I mean by a ‘body?’ 
I mean a matter of perfect simplicity. I 
mean the list of passengers. All you got 
to do’s to read over that passenger list, 
mamma, and you'll see.” 

“‘T did, and so did Libby. There wasn’t 
a soul on it either of us ever heard of in 
our lives.” 


— 


Ogle had recognized her voice for that of 
@ provincial the first time he heard it, and 
he expected nothing better of her; but 
her husband was both shocked and re- 
proachful. 

““Mamma, I hate to hear you say that; 
it sounds like you never read a newspaper 
or took any interest in your own country, 
You mean to tell me you never heard o’ 
Weatheright’s Worsteds?”’ 

“What if I have?” 

“Well, it’s the very Weatheright that’s 
on this boat. I haven’t met him yet; but 
the gentlemen I’ve been sittin’ with are 
as fine a small body of men as you’d care 
to know, and they’re waitin’ for me now to 
come back and converse some more with 
’em. One of ’em is Henry M. Wacks’le— 
I mean Wackstle. You’ve heard of 
Henry—I mean Henry Wackstle—haven’t 
you, mamma?” 

“No. I have not.” 

“It’s because you don’t read the papers 
then. Why Henry M. Wack—Wackstle 
was general manager west of the Alle- 
ghanies for the Mutual Protective for 
fourteen years. He and the other gentle- 
men I been with are as fine a small body of 
men as you can find in the whole United 
States from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
from the pine forests of the great state of 
Maine, to the silver strands ——” 


“TOP talking like that,” his wife com- 

manded sharply. ‘‘That’s the way 
you came home talking the last time you 
disgraced yourself this way, three years 
ago, on election night.” 

“*Election night’?”” He repeated the 
words slowly and gently. ‘‘‘ Disgraced 
myself’?”’ 

“You did! And now you haven’t got 
any more sense than to talk about finding 
a ‘fine small body of men’ in the United 
States when they’re out in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It shows pretty well what 
you’ve been doing all afternoon, I guess.” 

“I meant that,” he said with grave gen- 
tleness. “I meant out here—out here 
where we are. I said exactly that thing. 
They’re as fine a small body of men as you 
could find anywhere in the middle of the 
Atlantic Oshum.” 

““Oshum’!’’ Mrs. Tinker echoed an- 
“You can’t even talk! Shame on 
you!” 

““‘Mamma,” he said sadly, “‘ you’re not 
yourself, or you wouldn’t speak like that 
to me, anyway not before baby. I said 
the Atlantic—the Atlantic Ocean. I 
don’t believe I’m doing any good here.” 

His daughter agreed with him. “You 
certainly are not.” 

Evidently the man became dignified. 
“The steward will attend to your whishes,” 
Ogle heard him say; and the cabin door 
closed. 

Then the older of the irritated ladies ap- 
peared to become uneasy. “If I felt able 
I expect I ought to dress and go see after 
him,”’ she said. “‘ You can’t tell what kind 
of people are on this ship. You can’t tell 
who he may fall in with. I’m worried 
about him.” 

“I’m worried, too,” the querulous voice 
of the daughter responded. ‘But not for 
him.” 

“Then who —— 

“I’m worrying for the people he may 
fall in with,” the girl said bitterly. 


” 


ND Ogle, just leaving his cabin to as- 
cend to the dining salon, felt that there 
might be some points of sympathy be- 
tween him and this unhappy provincial 
young lady. A mind so bravely unham- 
pered by the customary filial prejudices 
seemed to be at least tinged with that 
modernism of which his own work for the 
stage strove to be an expression. 

He dined alone, the three other seats at 
his table remaining vacant; and after 
dinner he found the poet and the painter 
in the lounge, which was crowded with tie 
same people whom he had seen drinking 
tea there in the afternoon. A more festal 
air prevailed, however; there was more 
movement and friendly chatter; and the 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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BODY 


[FISHER 

















MERELY CLOSING THE DOOR OF A BODY 
BY FISHER INDICATES THE STAUNCH 
AND SOLID CONSTRUCTION WHICH IS 
HIDDEN AWAY BENEATH THE BEAUTY. 
IMMEDIATELY YOU SENSE THE SUPREME 
SAFETY AND VALUE WHICH DISTINGUISH THE 
FISHER BODY IN EVERY CAR PRICE DIVISION 
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Whether your hair is 
bobbed or long, it must 
be clean to be beautiful. 
This penetrating brush 
thoroughly cleans every 
inch of every strand. 



























































Cleanliness 


and 


Stimulation 


EAUTY specialists say, 

“Brush the hair through and 
through.” Can you do this with 
your hair brush? 


Unless you select a brush 
carefully you may get one that 
merely skims over the surface 
strands. Such a brush neglects 
the new growth underneath. It 
fails to cleanse a// the hair. It 
fails to give the scalp the needed 
stimulation and massage. 


But here is a brush that is 
designed scientifically. The 
name Pro-phy-lac-tic on the 
handle is a guarantee of quality 
and scientific design. This hair 
brush is made by the makers of 
the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 

This Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair 
Brush is especially penetrating. 
It has widely spaced, firm bristles 
that go through the hair as easily 
as a comb. They separate and 
clean every strand thoroughly. 
Thus you can be sure of brush- 
ing away excessive oil and all 
foreign particles. 


The cleansing sweep of this 


brush’ brings new vitality to 
sluggish roots. It brings new 
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The vitality and 
sparkling sheen you 
crave come only with 
daily scalp massage 
and root stimulation. 
You get them with 
this firm-bristled 
brush. 












































life and loveliness to every 
strand. Dull hair takes on a 
sparkling sheen. 


Women who have used the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Hair Brush regularly are 
enthusiastic over the ease with 
which it can be cleaned. Warm 
water and soap quickly remove any 
accumulations and shine the hygienic 
aluminum face. 


It is one of the most economical 
brushes you can buy. The bristles— 
white, black, or gray as you prefer 
— are set in a strong aluminum face. 


You will like the perfect balance 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hair Brush. 
It is heavy enough to make it feel 
substantial, light enough to make 
it easy to use. 


Sold by toilet goods 
merchants everywhere. 
Price $1 and up. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 
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evening gowns of the ladies gave the place 
a gayer color, though neither Mr. Jones 
nor Mr. Macklyn appeared to be aware of 
any improvement. They were in a coruer 
near a passageway entrance, with coffee 
and cordials between them upon a tab- 
oret, and, leaning back in easy-chairs, 
each displaying a cigarette in a long holder 
held with somewhat obvious fastidiousness 
in white fingers, looked coldly upon the 
neighboring bourgeoisie. They had saved 
a chair for Ogle. 

“It’s the last one in the place,” Albert 
Jones said. ‘“‘That orchestra’ll be here 
presently to murder us with some more 
Puccini and Leoncavallo and Mascagni— 
even Verdi, if not worse—and of course 
this type of Americans all adore it. We’d 
have avoided the place; but we’re driven 
out of the smoking room for the evening. 
That gang’s still up there and they’ve got 
about a dozen more with ’em now, all of 
the same kind. They didn’t go to dinner, 
and they’re singing louder than ever.” 

“‘Nowhere in the world nowadays,” 
Macklyn said gloomily, “‘can one be shel- 
tered from our home-bred boor, who car- 
ries his native manners with him all over 
the world. The travelers of every other 
nation accommodate themselves to the 
places they’re in, and show plasticity— 
perception of the manners and customs of 
other people. That fellow this afternoon 
hadn’t the slightest idea how he’d been 
scorched and put in his place merely by a 
lady’s superb unconsciousness of him. I 
didn’t see her at dinner.” 


“CHE has a table on the balcony of the 

dining salon,” Mr. Jones informed 
him. ‘It’s by the railing; I caught a glint 
of that wonderful metallic-looking hair of 
hers—you couldn’t mistake it. She was 
with the boy she called Hyacinthe; she’s 
his mother and their name’s Momoro. I 
asked the chief steward.” 

““Momoro,”’ the poet repeated. 
moro. Yes; it ought to be that. She 
hasn’t come in here. You’d see her in- 
stantly if she were here, crowded as the 
place is. Over the dead level of these peo- 
ple you’d see her as you see the Nike of 
Samothrace.”’ 

“‘That’s too robust a comparison,” his 
friend objected; “‘too robust and too ac- 
tive. Madame Momoro suggests power 
with less amplitude, less motion. She’s 
painted almost as a still life. Wouldn’t 
you agree there’s more of that about her 
than of the Nike, Laurence?” 

“‘Probably,’’ Ogle answered, a little em- 
barrassed because he knew the statue only 
through small reproductions in plaster. 
“Less robustness, as you say, Albert. 
More reserve—a vibrating reserve.” 

Macklyn deepened his habitual frown. 
‘*T didn’t say she was like the Victory,” he 
explained. “I said you couldn’t help see- 
ing her if she were here any more than you 
could help seeing that figure when you go 
into the Louvre. She must be a glorious 
sight in a ball gown. To me she seems 
carved out of a Hellenic stillness.’”’ Here, 


“Mo- 


-as he spoke, his frown was relaxed as if by 


some pleasing discovery, and he repeated 
the phrase slowly: ‘A Hellenic stillness. 
Carved from a tall, tall block of it.” 
Then, his pleasure increasing, he repeated 
the words, letting his voice linger upon 
them with fondness. ‘‘To me, she seems 
carved out of a Hellenic stillness.” 


AURENCE OGLE leaned toward him 
warningly. ‘‘Sh-h-h!’’ And Macklyn, 
turning his head, beheld the Hellenic lady 
and the young Hyacinthe just emerged 
from the passageway near by. 

She paused within a few feet of the 
hushed young men, who, gazing up at her 
covertly, felt that the poet’s phrase for 
her was justified and Hellenic stillness 
realized before their eves. Her lengthiness 
had no stoop in it at the smoothly carved 
still shoulders, which were strapped with 
jet and silver; her head was poised as a 
tall king’s should be, and the long figure 
of black and silver was a masterpiece of 
assured motionlessness. 


“It’s as if some overwhelming greg 
work of art had suddenly been brought 
into the room,” Macklyn said in a low 
voice to Ogle. “Nothing else seems to 
have any real existence here, now she’s 
come. I wish I were going to Algeria, as 
you are. She lives there.” 

‘How do you know?” 


LT, igen tit nodded his head toward g 
twinkling scarf of mesh and heavy 
silver-work hanging upon the young Hya- 
cinthe’s arm. “‘Algerian—a very fine one, 
I’ve seen one like it at Sidi Okba.” 

“Sidi Okba?’’ Ogle murmured, a little 
irritated by Macklyn’s superiority as g 
traveler. “You have? At Sidi Okba?” 
Then he divined why Madame Momoro 
and her son had come to a halt beside 
them; they were looking over the room to 
discover vacant chairs. He rose impul- 
sively. “‘Madame ——’ he blushed, 
struggling for French words. ‘‘ Madame 
—ah—chaise—chaise ici ——”’ 

“Ne derangez vous pas, messieurs,” she 
said in her rich and thrilling voice; for the 
other two young men had jumped up too, 

“Mais, Madame, nous n’avons pas en- 
core besoin de ces chaises,”” Macklyn said, 
bowing. “Nous partons tout de suite. Je 
vous prie % 

She inclined her head gravely. “You 
are very kind. Thank you,” she said, with 
a little sibilance, almost as if she said, 
“Tsank you.” Her son murmured the 
same words, and the little episode in gal- 
lantry closed with three solemn bows de- 
livered in concert and in the foreign 
manner felt to be appropriate by the three 
knightly Americans. When they had de- 
parted, as they straightway scrupulously 
did, to the strains of the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody just begun by the orchestra, Madame 
Momoro and her son took two of the 
vacated chairs and turned to watch the 
musicians.: She sat as eloquently im- 
passive as any carven Hellenic stillness 
indeed; nevertheless there were slight 
quiverings and alterations in the contour 
of her finely outlined lips, and, although 
almost imperceptible, these delicate shad- 
Owings were seen and comprehended by 
the intelligent young Hyacinthe. He 
smiled faintly. 

“There are some drolleries in the world,” 
he said in French; and Madame Momoro 
seemed to acquiesce. 





EANWHILE the three polite young 
men went for a stroll on the deck, 
rather elated, though Ogle was disturbed 
by a detail. ‘“‘I find I’m a little rusty in 
my French,” he said. ‘It’s quite a time 
since I’ve had occasion to use it, and I 
found myself ata loss, rather, when I began 
to speak to her. For a moment I actually 
couldn’t remember the word for chair.” 

Albert Jones laughed. 

“Don’t let that upset you, Laurence. 
She answered Macklyn in English, you 
noticed, as soon as he got through speak- 
ing French to her.” 

“Why wouldn’t she?” Macklyn re- 
torted, with some warmth. ‘‘She knew 
perfectly well we were either English or 
Americans. She’d heard us talking in the 
smoking room, hadn’t she?”’ 

“Yes; she’d remember that, of course,” 
Mr. Jones said thoughtfully. ‘Do you 
suppose the barbarians would allow us any 
peace up there by this time? Let’s go 
and see.” ; 

Agreeing, his friends ascended with him 
to the deck above; but long before they 
reached the smoking-room door they un- 
derstood that their hopes to find there 4 
quiet nook in which to talk of art—and 
Madame Momoro—were not tobe fulfilled. 
Song still prevailed, and a solo in a too 
familiar voice, hoarser now, but stil! from 
leathern lungs and brazen throat, la 
mented in ballad form a Kansas City 
tragedy of the long ago. And then in all 
that part of the vessel and out upon the 
salty air through which the vessel sped and 
out over the rushing black sea and the 
shimmering starlit foam that laced it, 
rolled the chorus of eighteen conv!vl 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Wives of Great Men 


.. and their breakfasts 


Many a wife has helped her husband to success and fame by giving him the 
right kind of breakfast! . . Hundreds of brilliantly successful Americans have 
recently made this statement. All wives, attention! 


These famous men have learned from experience that one particular kind of 
breakfast is the best preparation for efficient work. And they depend upon 
their wives to plan this sort of meal for them every morning. 


This is the kind of food 


served at 
‘he home breakfasts 
of successful men 


Grape- Nuts 
is one of the Post 
Health Products, 
which include also 
Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Dou- 
ble-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran 
es, Post's Bran 
Chocolate . . . and 
... Malted Grape- 
Nuts, chocolate- 
flavored, a most de- 
licious milk food 
drink. Try one at 
the nearest soda 
tain. 


Post 
Health 
Products, 
CIEE 














REAKFAST is probably the most important 
meal. The man who wants to be highly efficient 
should prepare for the day’s work by eating a mod- 
erate amount of well-balanced, completely nourish- 
ing food. . .. This, in a nutshell, is the opinion of the 
2300 famous Americans who recently described 
their own breakfasts at the request of a leading sci- 
entific institute. 


Do you give your husband a carefully chosen 
breakfast? Not too heavy—for that means a mind 
“slowed up” during several hours. Not too light— 
for that means mental and physical fatigue before 
lunchtime. The ideal breakfast for brain-workers is 
one which, with a moderate amount of food, supplies 
a large amount of balanced nourishment. 


For this reason you will find Grape-Nuts most 
valuable. This crisp, delicious food is made from 
wheat and malted barley. It gives to the body dex- 
trins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; protein for muscle and body-building; and 
the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 





Served with whole milk or cream, it is an admirably 
balanced ration. A single serving contains more 
varied nourishment than many a hearty meal! 


Grape-Nuts is very easy to digest, because of the 
special baking process which brings it to you ready- 
to-serve. Its nut-like taste and its delightful “crunch- 
iness” are irresistible. Grape-Nuts encourages thor- 
ough chewing—and that is another way in which it 
helps health. Your dentist will tell you that only by 
proper exercise can the health and beauty of teeth 
and gums be preserved. 


Give this tempting, health-giving food a daily 
place upon your breakfast table. Your grocer sells 
Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to accept the follow- 
ing offer. 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written by a famous 


physical director. 
© 1926, P.C.Co. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,"” by a former physical director 
of Cornell Medical College. 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Lp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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ie greatest Possum Dinner the old South ever gave 


How a President-Elect was welcomed to Dixie years ago 


**“ ARVE dat ‘possum to de heart,” this was 
the plantation melody sung at the su- 
preme moment of that great feast. 


‘Just then,” says one newspaper account, 
‘a darky was seen strutting up the aisle 
toward the speaker’s table. He bore a trencher 
on which a barbecued opossum sat grinning 
in a bed of gravy and sweet potatoes.” 

It was a banquet true to all the traditions 
of the South which the leading men of Geor- 
gia tendered a President-Elect that January 
day in Atlanta years ago. Every dish, from 
the ‘possum with persimmon sauce to the 
beaten biscuit and the watermelon, expressed 
a welcome straight from the heart of old Dixie. 

And, naturally enough, for this great din- 
ner the coffee was chosen which was 
already famous throughout the whole South 
—the blend which had been served so long 
at the fine old hotel in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Every year the fame of 
this coffee spread further 


Since the days of the Civil War the Maxwell 


House in Nashville had been the gathering 


““Good to the 
last drop” 





place of the notable men and women of the 
South. Its wonderful food and its coffee were 
known throughout all that land of good living. 

A special blend of fine coffees was used 
there, so rich, so mellow that those who 
tasted it once, always remembered it. 

To all the southern states—to Louisiana, 
to Maryland, to Virginia—the fame of 


Maxwell House Coffee spread long ago. 
And in Georgia that day it was this same 
blend that was served to the President-Elect 
in honor of his victory at the polls. 


Today this blend with its same rare good- 
ness is on sale in sealed tins throughout the en- 
tire country. And the same firm of coffee mer- 
chants who perfected it years ago still blend 
and roast it now. It has pleased more people 
than any other coffee ever offered for sale. In 
along list of America’s greatest cities—in New 
York, in Washington, D. C., in Cincinnati, in 
Atlanta, in Louisville, and in many others—it 
is the first choice. It is by far the largest 
selling high grade coffee in the United States. 


For your own table you can have the allur- 
ing flavor and rich aroma that so delighted the 
old South. The same blend that was served 
for years to the illustrious visitors to old 
Dixie is now offered to your family. You will 
find a new, keen pleasure in your very first 
cup. Your grocer has Maxwell House Coffee 
in the famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


Maxwe tt House CorFee 


Topay —Amenias largest selling high grade coffee 
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middle-aged men, far from home and feel- 
ing few of their customary responsibilities. 


“Oh, Jesse James, 
Pore Jesse James! 
Til never see my Jesse any more. 
Oh, the awnry little coward 
That shot Mr. Howard 
And laid Jesse James in his grave!”’ 


The three young men came to a halt 

outside the door. ‘‘It grows more horri- 
ble,” Macklyn said. “Let’s get out of 
his.” 
Then as they turned away, the too fa- 
miliar voice was heard again. “‘Now, gen- 
tlemen, le’s sing something a little sweeter 
and more homelike. 


“Old Aunt Mariar 
A-sitting by the fire ——’”’ 


The three returned to the promenade 
deck below; but it seemed to them that 
even there some snatches of the detest- 
able song haunted the eddying wind and 
blew upon their ears. Ogle thought that 
he could hear it intermittently as he 
tramped the deck alone, long after his 
companions had left him and descended to 
read in bed in the cabin they shared. The 
curse had come back upon him, and he 
could not prevent himself from marching 
in time to it, though what he thought an 
echo of the orgy going on above may have 
been not actual sound, but one of those 
half delusions with which our minds some- 
times persecute us when we are in a state 
of annoyance. This one was persistent 
enough to follow him, however, even when 
he left the deserted deck and again entered 
the lounge on his way to bed. 


HE concert was over and the great 

place almost empty; a few people read 
books or drowsily lounged in easy-chairs, 
and at a card table were seated Madame 
Momoro and her three companions of the 
afternoon, again occupied with bridge. 
Ogle passed near them on his way across 
the room, and as he approached the table 
Madame Momoro, who faced him, looked 
up from her cards and his eyes met hers 
directly in a full face-to-face exchange of 
glances. 

For an instant he had the hope that she 
would nod to him, recognizing him as the 
person who had addressed her and surren- 
dered his chair to her. If she did thus 
recognize him and make that acknowl- 
edgment, he might dare to bow to her to- 
morrow if he should encounter her on 
deck; and, having got that far, he might 
hope soon to have speech with her. He 
had flash-light imaginings of the kind that 
the dreaming mind of a sleeper groups al- 
most instantaneously into long sequences 
within the traditioned time needed to open 
and close a door; and they showed him 
pictures of himself walking the deck with 
Madame Momoro, seated beside her for 
coffee after dinner, even reading a play to 
her as she reclined, bright-eyed with sym- 
pathetic comprehension, in her steamer 
chair—and he saw Macklyn and Jones in 
attitudes of amazed envy in the distance 
of the long deck. 

But his fancies were too fond. Her 
grave eyes remained grave, and although 
they may have contained the cognizance 
that a fellow being appeared before her, 
they showed not any light of a personal 
recognition, but returned unemotionally 
to the perusal of her cards. 

Ogle passed on, apparently cold and 
no more impelled toward romance upon 
the sea than was she. Nevertheless, he 
was strangely disappointed and a little 
crestfallen. Already, though he was not 
entirely aware of his own sudden suscepti- 
bility, he had begun to have the feeling 
that the success of his whole adventure to 
foreign lands depended upon his meeting 
this remarkable lady. If he failed to know 
her his great excursion was a disaster at its 
very beginning. VI 


HEN he came on deck the next 
morning at eleven, there ran by the 


aes. of turquoise incrusted with the 


innumerable twinklings of foam opalescent 
in sunshine. The air, sprung from some 
aromatic source in the south, was mellow, 
yet invigorating, and Ogle began to re- 
gret that already the Duumvir was well 
into the third day out. But not the 
weather alone brought about this change 
in sentiment; indeed, it was not the 
weather principally; for his thought was 
less of the increasing balminess than of a 
fellow passenger whose acquaintance he 
had not yet made, though only nine short 
days were left of their voyaging in com- 
pany. Macklyn was no longer the only 
poet on board; the playwright had be- 
come his rival, and one reason for Ogle’s 
late appearance on deck lay upon the 
writing desk in his cabin—an unfinished 
ode beginning, ‘‘O still and stately lady in 
burnished golden helmed.”” Thus there 
had been trouble with this poem from the 
beginning on account of his obstinacy 
about the word “‘enhelmed,” which was of 
all words in our language, he felt, the one 
most expressive of the close shapeliness of 
Madame Momoro’s coiffing, yet has not 
many twins in sound; and Ogle as a poet 
was not so advanced as Macklyn, but still 
clung to rhyme. “Whelmed”’ had been 
his tentative solution after an hour’s fret- 
ful experiment, and he still hoped to 
do better. 


O GOLDEN helm was visible along 

the lines of chairs where cheerful voy- 
agers basked and chatted, nor among those 
whostrolled the deck and today made bold 
to show some hint of the climates to which 
they were escaping; for light fabrics and 
even white flannels appeared here and 
there. 

The four lively damsels brushed by 
Ogle as he began to pace the immaculate 
planking; they had found a boy or two 
and were merry, yet made evident some 
encouragement to the handsome lone pe- 
destrian, two of them looking him humor- 
ously yet rather pointedly in the eye, so 
that he understood he might approach and 
be forgiven, if he would. These young 
things, so brisk and boyish, annoyed him; 
his mind was all upon Hellenic stillness. 

Among the strolling or reclining passen- 
gers he saw a few whom, he remembered 
indifferently, he had seen the day before or 
upon embarking; but Madame Momoro, 
her son, her two elderly friends, and Mack- 
lyn and Albert Jones were all invisible. 
Not even the execrable Tinker or any of 
his fellow rioters appeared. The hour for 
lunch arrived without his having seen a 
familiar face. 


E WENT into the dining salon a little 

late, and the tables were well filled, in- 
cluding his own; for as he came near it he 
perceived that three of the four chairs 
were now occupied. Two of the people to 
be his companions there for the rest of the 
voyage were ladies; and as he approached, 
with other groups and passing stewards in- 
tervening between the table and himself, 
his first impression was confused and not 
strongly favorable. The two ladies were 
obviously Americans, and in dress and 
looks resembled other American mothers 
and daughters on board; they were well 
dressed in the prosperous American fash- 
ion of ‘‘smartness’’; and they were both 
rather good-looking “in the American 
way,” he thought, discriminating in- 
stantly in favor of a French manner of be- 
ing beautiful. The mother was a dimly 
pretty exposition of what the dark-eyed, 
dark-haired twenty-year-old daughter 
would be at about forty; but his sensitive 
nostrils at once detected the exhalation of 
provincialism—and also a pungent discon- 
tent. Indeed, as he came nearer he 
thought he had never seen two silent ladies 
more earnestly engaged in expressing 
peevishness. 

A table steward was bending over the 
occupant of the third chair and trying 
to explain in imperfect English an item 
upon the large cardboard menu, behind 
which this person’s face was momentarily 
concealed from public view. His shoul- 
ders were revealed, however, and some- 
thing in their breadth and thickness 









































THE UNKNOWN BEAUTY 


She’s just a living symbol of America’s 
charming womanhood. Nowhere in 
the world is beauty as radiant —as 
varied —as abounding—as in these 
United States. And nowhere are there 
beauty aids as rich in value as Tre-Jur’s 
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Heres the “Samm 
Compact the Worlds been waiting for 


It’s Called Tre-Jur’s “Little One” 


Not so small but that it brings you ample pow- 
der; not so large but that it fits the smallest purse. 
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A single compact in a silver-toned chased case, 
the powder exquisitely fine, soft and friendly— 
its perfume, Joli Memoire, a scent as lovely as 
the breath of Romance. This graceful little 
beauty aid is Tre-Jur’s Fall surprise in Value. 
The price is but 50c, with refills at 35c. 


TreE-Jur is the mode in toiletries—and in its 
little family group is a wisely, beautifully made 
compact for every need. 


There are compacts for day and compacts for 
night. . . . There’s the Thinest, the Twin, the 
Triple—each ingenious and compact—each yield- 
ing the Quality of cosmetic that has made 
Tre-Jur the three to one choice thruout America. 












If not sold nearby, any Tre-Jur item will be forwarded 
by mail, upon receipt of price. A generous sample of 
Tre-Jur Loose Face Powder sent for 10c, stamps or coin. 
House oF Tre-Jur, INc., 19 West 18th St., N. Y. 





Tre-Jur Lipstick —50c 
To make its acquaintance 
isto make alifelong friend! 


“‘Thinest”’ 
Single $1 
Double $1.50 


The name Tre-Jur in toiletries is your promise of money’s most 
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~~ Children 


need foods that 
renew enerey! 


CHOOL-DAYS bring new 

calls on youthful energy. 
Foods are needed that are real 
strength-builders; foodsbothen- 
ticing and nourishing. 

Wise mothers are turning to Star 
Ham and Bacon tempting tender 
and high in energy. And in the 
Famous “Sixty Ways to Serve” Book 
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these factsabout <¥ 
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asked Mildred Maddocks ‘Bentley 





"We have 


alw ays thought wom 


1en were quite familiar 
with condensed milk W argued 
From what they say in their letters ppar 
most women are tamiliar with Eagle Brand (¢ 
densed Milk as an infant food,” she replied But | 
am sure there are thousands yes, millions who do 


not yet know what a special place it fil 


family cooking. They'll feel grateful to you for tell 
ing them of all these other 


new uses [for 
milk and will want to try 


them too 
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cuard their crispness 


lhree protecti e wrappings guard the oven crisp- Ask tor Post Voasties and get the genuine Double- 


ness of Post Toasties, Double-Thick Corn Flakes: © Thick Corn Flakes in the red and yellow pack- 


) an inner bag; @ a cardboard carton; @) a wax- age. Send for our free test package and make the 
paper seal. Post Toasties always come to your table Milk or Cream Test for crispness and flavor. 
tresh and crackling crisp; never soggy. There's a ee eae Pra onld fy 
crunch in the last Hake at the bottom of the bow]. Pe Bn es as rl ors tay 


. 45 Front St.. . Toronto, 2, O 


Post Toasties Corn Flakes Stay crisp in mitkdor cream 
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WOMEN ~ 


who realize the Importance of 


keeping ahe 


There is a future note of fashion in what smartly 
dressed women wear today. They realize the im- 
portance of keeping just a step ahead in style! 

And since our modern modes attach so much im- 
portance to the correct selection of silk hosiery and 
lingerie, increasing millions of discriminating women 
are depending more and more on Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills’ Service to assist them with their style problems. 
Naturally, they make unusual savings in buying 
fine silk hosiery and exquisite lingerie direct from 
the manufacturer through the Bonded Realsilk Rep- 


resentative who calls regularly at the home. 


But, in addition, the Real Silk Hosiery Mills main- 
tain their own fashion bureaus in Paris and New 


ad in style 


York to keep in touch with the latest style devel 
opments, so that Realsilk products can be made t 
conform to the most authentic fashion vogucs. 


Besides, when buying the Realsilk way, so few day 
elapse from the time the raw silk is received at th 
mills until the finished product is delivered to th 
customer by the postman, that everything you g 
is fresh, new-made and A Ss a alway 


ta cteh al - ee icriest 
l l 


Gnead iii StvVic: 


You, too, m iy enjoy the benefits of Real Silk H« 
siery Mills’ Service if you arenot now j 1 custom 
simply ‘ie writing the Mills or phoning yor 
local Re: silk we 1n¢ h Service Office to have 
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Moss ‘Verdine 
| calls them 


' PINEAPPLE ISLES” 
| oh. an 
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The Graceless Age 


By COLARA BELLI ‘THOMPSON 
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Don t Overlook 
Pineapple Ice Cream 
and Ices! 
Always refreshing! 
Orderatthesodafoun 
tain or restaurant 
have your dealer s¢« 
abrickorcartonhome 


SE ND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! t may have a flat chest and wide hips or a heavy 
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Saat. New England farm 
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WOMEN of AMERICA 


The American woman entertains for the 


A & P store much the same respect and 

admiration that she does for a well-managed, 

caretully Kept home. 

She steps into it to do her ( al 
] 


ing, with a feeling of positive del 


fine order and its spic-and span appearance. 


) ° , 
She admires no less the readiness with which 


her needs are Sup] 


Pp plies é| [ itl Ca 
rangement which promotes such pri Ss 
lo buy good things 1s, of course, always a 


. ; . 
Saving in itself—but to buy them at the A & P 


1S added eCcOnOoOMmy. 


Everywhere you find t 
in the same characteristic way—almost as the 
little red schoolhouse oO! childhood MemMOry 


| 


is regarded—filling a vital and fundamental 


need in ey ery neighborhood. 
It is this very positive appreciation that forms 
the foundation of all A & P stores which 


greet the eye wherever one may go. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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OF AMERICAN RETAILING 
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HE small or medium hat for fall, with soleil as a 


leading fabric uch is the latest word from Paris. 
Fascinating proof of the possibilities of this smart 
new material—a kind of shiny, bright-finished velours 
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all hailing straight from the Paris millinery openings. Of 
course, not all of us can grace each type as perfectly as 
does the lovely Countess Drenova, Polish émigréee and 


Flavia. B 
then the Countess has been acclaimed by no less a judge 
of feminine beauty than David Wark Griffith as the most 


} 


beautiful woman he has ever seen, and few of us can hope 


actress, who appeared in The Princess 


to equal that distinction But all of us can find among 
these hats the type best suited to our needs, and learn from 
| 


them the rules that fashion has laid down for fall. 
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Crowns, they tell us, are very often high, and still more 
often draped. Trimmin; mple, with ribbon used most 
frequently. Tam shapes are still important, and the stove 
pipe sailo CCUDPIe i place it WI vith many creased 
and folded shapes in betweet Soleil, of course, has the 
Paris stamp of approy U t and ar pe are also 
good, and velvet promises to be e general ed during 
the coming season than for several yea Wine shades 
coppery hues, wood tones and gret I i ur ti ead 
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Paris Says Soleil for 
And a Lovely Polish (ountess 


Posed by FeELict1A DRENOVA 
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Our First Fall Flat 


Gives Lull Proof of its Nmartness 
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One / r Ever) Mother 


Let Belle Roberts send you a copy of 
the wonderful Mennen Baby Book 
Every single page is helpful. It guides 
and counsels each phase ot Baby S 


dev elopment 


—And for your Own Use, Madame 


Mennen’'s 1s a wondertul ror youl 


own skin as tor Baby's Use after the 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or in 
flamed apply Mennen Baby Oint 
ment. Wonderfully 
cooling and alleviating 
Heals, soothes lubri- 
cates. Softens scales so 
that scalp may be gen- 
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Sour (costumes for Fall 
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ts elaboration, the frock at lelt ind slin S ouette r 
iDOVE t 16, 36 t { Beige s les lor an gure rovided . 
crépe embroidered in brown, with tie the draped wrap-around sect t 
and belt of brown grosgrain brown ypens out i needed DI1ZE { 
silk crépe embroidered in beige, or to 42. 
navy embroidered in old blue, ild \ soft twill witl édelike 
be charming for afternoon wear. For would lend itself delightfully to N 
every day the embroidery would be 5132, for sports or office wear. A semi 


louble-pointed out 


line is applied at each side of skirt, and 
a narrow belt, running beneath, ties at 
the shoulders at each side front of the front. Like No. 5127, the sleeves are 
bodice, the fashionable blouse at back long and close-fitting. Any of the 
and sides and a belt running around 
the back and sides and tying at the 
left, break the piain severity of its lines. 


burgundy, brown, navy, black or any 


season’s leading colors—of the red 
brown, blue, green or gray families 
may be used. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44 











“The supreme combination of 
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all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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erjormance , Performance is usually the first 


] eo ] 
quality considered by the buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, distinction, and a host 


of other requirements must be satisfied—the 


motor car must first of all meet easily every 
demand of travel and traffic. 


“a . »7 7 
Packard performance is supreme. Closed cat 


; ; ' 
speed 1S the true criterion. Fvet tne irgest 


K 





W H ( ) W 
} p.,] } ae made Ac Ea Pee 
Of the improved f[Fackard O1X and FrackKard 
. ] ] ] 1 , a oe | | | 
Eight ClOSCd models, I lly lk i1ded, aSkK nO Odds 
1 1 y 1 
Of any car built—either in trafic or On the 
Open road. 


The top speed of Packard cars is too great for 
safe use anywhere off a speedway. But the 
power Is there—reflected in a new standard of 
traffic agility and hill-climbing ability—the 
marvel of new owners. 
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Gold Seal 







































would you?—that inlaid lino- 
leum could be so lovely as this floor of Go_p SEAL 
INLAID in its restrained Colonial setting. 


You'd never believe 


Yet inlaid linoleum it is! The same 
; sturdy, long-wearing Nairn qual- 
itv that has been the choice of 


practical housekeepers for almost 


fortv vears, now offered in such 


beautiful, decorative patterns that 
itisthe vogue for permanent floors 


throughout smart homes of today. 








The floors in both illustrations 
are typical. Both of Be/flor, 
the new type of GoLp SEAL IN- 


are 


LAips that are now being used 
SO extensively. They make such 
comfortable, sanitary, easily cared 
for floors, besides contributing 
much to the charm of the interior. 





This cheerf practice is (FOLD SEAL 


ul, 
INLAtp, Belflor Pattern No. 7150/4 


/ 
| 
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ek” : _ > AID 
_ ax~< : INL 
ZN : SPN ORS ~ = —~ = om r = ROY eA = —_ 

OX SCZ DISS SHC RVC DIR SIC DIR SCS SHC R SIC DIGS DIRS ASCE HS SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Notice how the high lights in the floor extend up into the walls and ceiling—I ia bake tec asl OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
reappears in th ra perves —~ a hat a easure air the Ola f ( l lils te REMOVE SEAL WITH 
handsome appearance of these floor GoLp SEAL INuLatp, Belflor 4 / t 7 Pattern No. 2152 WET CLOTH 


lodern fi loors that heighten the charm of old-time interiors 


When buy! ne INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


OLD SEAI 











Bel flor offers many other softly mottled patterns, 
and there are also dozens of GOLD SEAL INLAIDs 
in cheerful solid-colored tiles that are extremely 
popular for kitchens and bathrooms. . 


Complete satisfaction or your money back 1s 
the guarantee given on all Nairn Gotp Segat IN- 
LAIps. When you buy inlaid linoleum look for the 
Gold Seal on the face of the goods or the Nairn 
name on the back. 


Free—‘‘Creating a Charming Home’’ 


By Laura Hale Shipman, well-known interior 
decorator. A practical handbook on home dec 
orating that will help you solve many furnishing 


problems and show vou how to make vour home 


charming and comfortable at little cost. A free 

Copy will be sent you on request. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 

Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francis New Orleans 
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Three Young \fovie Stars in 
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“T cook royal lunches 


OT) IT) \ Griswold 
Cast fron Griddle in 


such a little while! 


\ I | ite (y V« 
Cy fornsn t potat 
( a 
musl ool throug! 
re! It’s of such st ist 
that o1 t is hot, it hold 
that heat holds such an Pea gidY buy hats for 
ade Se. ; a\ Waa youthful heads and 
rywhere heat that the whol 1 





style and color of 
aS fered, when charm- 
ing headgear such as_ these 
young actresses are proud to 
don may be evolved at home? 
Inexpensive, easy to make, yet 
stamped ‘Correct’? by three 
young ladies of the motion- 


ide of a pancake next to the 
sriddle gets an even gold-brown 
without any spotting. Then flop 

and it’s the other side. D 
tempting! With flutty 


— 


( idedly 


ce yneness 1n betwe er. 











«<< y } 2 ] “ 3 
I fry savory pancakes around picture world—such are their 
1 1 1 os a rs ¢ 
hits of white chicken. grate thrilling attribute . And what 
| | : little girl would not jump at 
hye 1} { mel te he tte? ret 
heese, a l eited ut I 1 , \ 
; the chance to wear such dis 
a hat smootn griddle i tinguished milliner 
unch \ Phe ite i ect iry [or 
h h heft venient Lane ar oe ee 
by Mildred Ryan, are 14 
f I want to spoon things out, vards of yellow flannel, yellow 
You can buy Griswold Griddle taffeta 3 es wide and 2 inches 
| never har re } , c17e and - 
t the better las hardware, longer than required head size, and a CASPER 


3-inch bias band of crinoline, one inch 


house-furnishing and department longer than required head size. If crino Wee Janice Elgin, of * Ope 
stores. The Griswold Mtg. Co., line is not available, use lawn, stiffly starched. Bical dalla At i 
Erie. Penna., U. S. A. For the embroidery, odds and ends of worsted by the Rnowleage that tne 
: may be used, but if purchased, you will find Hii HLL j 
( one ball each of orange, yellow, dark green rom Mother 
en: green-blue, white, red and navy sufficient 
x, ’ and effective. 
Baki First, cut your scarf, 45 inches long and eee 
814 inches wide. Then cut the hat: A circle \ Ak 
9 inches in diameter for top of crown; two Ft Lae 
straight bands, one 4% inches wide and ; 


the other 11% inches wide, and both 2 inches 


longer than the required head size; and for 
brim, two bias strips each 31% inches wide 
and 2 inches longer than head size. From 
the edge cut the circle to the exact center, 
and close this slash with machine-stitched 
seam 14 inch from raw edges. Now sew 2: 
together on the lengthwise the 4!4-1nch strip 








1!4 inches from the end, baste 





the edge of the wider 
around the top of crown from a 
point one inch from the seam 11 
top to a point within one inch 
of seam, right sides together of 
course. Now seam together the 
ends of band, making certain 
that top of crown and band 
exactly fit each other, and then 
finish basting the seam that 
attaches band to top and ma 


chine stitch. Stuff the entire 
crown with tissue paper, ca 

pre the seal il d 
t ] t side I Ne n 


the brim. Place one 
band on top ot t é ot y 2-1 + 
sides together and raw edges ever 
then fold through crosswise center, 
and mark a point on one side 644 inches 
from the fold. Now mark a point on the 
ends with the raw edges 114 inches, from edge 
of same side, and with a ruler draw a light 
line between the two points. Cut through 
the four thicknesses of material on this line 
Unfold on crosswise center and stitch the 
two bands together with 14-inch seam along 
their entire length on the side you have just 
cut, to form outer edge of brim. Turn and 
press. Then turn wrong side out and seam 
ends together on inside so that straight edge 
fits head size. Turn and press double. 
Around the outer edge of brim, through 
one thickness of material only, put a row of 
green cross-stitches and another of red, with 
stripes of green in chain stitch as in sketch 
No. 1, page 88, at intervals of two inches, 


(Continued on Page 88 





















« Over the span of months and miles in the hands of thousands of qa 
owners, Oldsmobile power and performance, dash and enduran 


FAVOR 
/BETTER THAN EVER 










a 
4h 
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ce. 
comfort and driving ease, demonstrated Oldsmobile’s unchallengeable 
right to the now familiar praise .. .“* It asks no favors, fears no road!” 








It fulfilled the Oldsmobile purpose... “that the American family 
pur] 

shall have, at a moderate investment, a car that gratifies their finer 

tastes as well as satishes their every need”. But even that Ci uld 


not content a policy pledged to progress. 


That Oldsmobile should not be wanting in a single essential ta 


LANDAU 


OLDSMOBILE 





ctor F 
that contributes to performance, comfort, beauty or long lite, there | ) r 
were added new features of known value—improvements ot ne 
demonstrated worth. Section Manifold . . Special Design, Li 
Providing even greater power, even longer life, even smoother pet a re Se oe ee 
formance; offering added driving ease and security, added operating ish. . New Beauty of Line and Appoi 
economy, added qualities of luxury and comfort ... the car that 1s “spent ‘pid _ : coe ry 
so emphatically firm in public favor is now made better than ever! Increase In Standard Prices. 
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Special School-Day Offering 


Triple-Knee Stockings 
for Sturdy Youngsters 


—at unusually low prices 


You want children’s stockings that will stand the wear of 
rough and tumble play and retain their dressy appear- 
ance through many launderings. You want them, too, at 
economical prices. 


Allen-A dealers are now offering these two special hosiery 
values for School-Day shopping. See them at your dealer’s. 


For Girls 


Full length medium weight 
No. 28, four pair $1.00. Fine weave 
for style. Reinforced for extra 
wear. Blacks that won’t fade and 
attractive light shades to match 
shoes or dresses. 


For Boys 


Full length ribbed 
No. 415, three pair $1.00. Heavy 
weight for long wear. Elastic for 
comfort and easy to pullon. Black 
that stays black after washing. 
Triple Knees! 













Ask to see Allen-A fancy hose 
in every length and material. Pop- 
ular variety of colors and patterns. 


Boys like the colors and patterns 
in Allen-A fancy golf hose. (Illus- 
trated). Wool or cotton. 


Underwear 


for men and boys only 


Hosiery 


for men, women and children 








eS CF, 


© A-A Co. 





P66 us pat. Off 


THE ALLEN-A Company, KENosHaA, WISCONSIN 
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eymall (olothes for Fall Days 


5118 





&.AAMGIOG & 


5117 


At left, above, we choose our “best” dress of crépe de chine, with gathered skirt and scalloped bodice— 

sizes 6 to 14 years. For school and play, with pockets, leather belt‘*’n’ everything,” No. 5118 is of wool 

jersey or flannel, sizes 6 to 14 years, and No. 5120 of kasha, serge or flannel, sizes gto 14 years. Bor- 
dered flannel makes the coat, with fascinating flowerpots of felt. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 35 cents; Children’s Coats, 30 cents. 
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How many people actually have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath)? 


Read what dentists 
have to say about this: 


Bee? reader of Listerine advertising knows about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath), that insidious thing that 
not even your best friends discuss with you. 


Yet there are still a few “doubting Thomas” folks who 
think halitosis is only a state of mind. 


Out of simple curiosity we put this question up to a 
carefully selected list of dentists—1000 of them—and ina 
letter asked them the following: 


Do you ever use Listerine, in self-defense, 
in the mouth of a patient troubled with 
halitosis, unpleasant breath? 


Please answer if you use it this way (1) 
Frequently, (2) Occasionally, or (3) Never. 


Four hundred and forty replied as follows: 


83% said “Frequently” 
15% said “Occasionally” 
Only 2% said “Never.” 


Now, what human being meets halitosis at closer range, 
face to face, than the dentist? And who would be a better 
judge of this condition—and how to combat it—than the 
dentist? —- Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
U.S. A. 


LES eR N 


— puts you on the safe and polite side 


Paste. Sales now show that when they try it they stick to it! 


Well—it worked! 
Special For quite a while we challenged people to try Listerine Tooth Special 
Note 


Note 


LARGE TUBE-25 CENTS 
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pesca acne 
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Now—Life at [ts Best - 


Thousands have corrected clogged intestines, skin 


September, 1926 









and stomach disorders—found glorious health and 


happiness—by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 


of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

“AS A PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, I became run down with over- 
work. I had indigestion, could not eat, had no life of any kind. I 
also suffered from constipation. Some friends advised me to try 


Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so. Now I am a different man, all 
complaints gone.” 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-78, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


Jack Yorcan, Chicago, IIl. 


“MY LITTLE GIRL Doris was all run down—no ap- 
petite—and began to have eruptions on her nose and face. 
Salves did not do any good and my husband asked me 
to try Yeast. Ina few weeks she was rid of the eruptions 
and began to pick up. Now she has a splendid appetite 
and has never had any skin disorder since.” 

Mrs. W. R. Parker, Norfolk, Va. 













“FOR THREE YEARS I 
suffered from a stomach dis- 
order that brought on consti- 
pation and caused my health- 
ful complexion to change to 4 
deathly sallow. A relative a:l- 
vised me to eat Fleischmann 's 
Yeast. He had suffered from 
constipation. When he began 
eating Yeast, I began. After 
eating this food for six months 
my internal organs are func 
tioning properly and my health- 
ful complexion has returned.” 
Mrs. JosepH MUELLER, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“T WAS SUFFERING TERRIBLY with skin erup- 
tions. A friend suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took 
three cakes a day. At that time I noticed symptoms of 
another breaking out. It simply passed away. I have 
never had any skin trouble since.” 

TuHeopore E, Marr, Baltimore, Md. 


RIGHT 

“T WAS REALLY IGNORANT of what whole- 
hearted enjoyment meant. I was perpetually tired, 
morose and nervous. Then I began eating two cakes 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast each day. Soon I felt as if 
reborn. I cannot find words fine enough in which to 
praise such a marvelous vitalizer.” 


Miss C, Emma Kay or, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 
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a 
The Graceless Age 


(Continued from Page 71) 


she realized after we had given her a care- 
ful fitting. I had her face me while I was 
working with her, and she remarked: ‘I 
must look like a vat, feeling as loose and 
comfortable as I do.” She could hardly 
credit her eyes when she saw that she really 


arm and throat, when the only possible 
recommendation is their length and dura- 
bility of service? If I were a woman and 
fifty, I would make my neck lovely with a 
long severe V, softened and framed by 
delicate flesh georgettes and chiffons. The 














seemed smaller. She did not know that 
tightness gives an illusion of size that 
looseness may overcome. 

She showed the effect by using a bras- 
siére. ‘‘ You see,”’ she explained, “‘a bras- 
siére must be fitted too. A close brassiére 
may give a stiff, ugly effect that the most 
artful gown cannot conceal.” 

But while a good corset and a suitable 
brassiére are prerequisites of fine groom- 
ing, they are not the only ones. There are 
the gowns to consider, and the lingerie. 

The latter may be dismissed with a 
brief word. It should be fine and un- 
bulky, without flutters of gathers or un- 
necessary fullness. It may help to 
reénforce the long lines of the gown if it 
drapes from the shoulder without cut-ins 
at the waistline. 

But the gown may well give us pause. 
It is such a vivid expression of personality. 
A woman whose shop caters to youthful 
trade spoke of one of her problems. 

“T am constantly trying to prevent 
older customers from wearing some of my 
youngest dresses. Take this wool jersey.” 

She held up a two-piece flapper dress in 
size 38, as she continued: ‘‘A woman of 
sixty, who is easily a 44 in gowns, slithered 
into this shop yesterday afternoon. A 
salesperson gave me an S O S. ‘The 
woman is on the point of buying it,’ she told 
me urgently. When I entered the fitting- 
room the customer remarked pleasantly: 
‘This is just what I have been wanting!’ I 
could not refute the statement, but I was 
able to show her sufficient proofs of poor 
fit to prevent her buying it.” 


Age Has its Own ‘Distinction 


UT the little tale did not reassure me 

about the customer. If she failed to 
get her youthful little thing in one shop, 
some other shop would be willing to supply 
it. Sixty imitating sixteen! 

“Tf I could be convincing just once,” 
said a man who dresses hundreds of thou- 
sands of women, “I would explain to 
women that it is impossible for a middle- 
aged person to look young, and that it is 
also undesirable. There is a distinction that 
middle age gives, a poise, a fine sophis- 
tication which is not of a piece with silly, 
youthful precocity, and which can be em- 
phasized marvelously by the right clothes. 
I should prefer to be a splendid-looking 
fifty rather than a caricature of twenty. 
Do you know whose eye is first attracted 
to red gowns in the display windows? The 
woman’s from fifty to sixty. Have these 
ladies nocolor sense? Dothey 
not realize that greens, light 
blues, reds are the flaring ban- 
ners of youth, while the grays 
and fuchsias, the blacks and 
dark-blues are the insignia of 
a wiser, more serious age? 

Youth screams for attention 
by blatant colors, by short 
skirts, by bared arms and | 
Shoulders; and thereby ac- )i 


complishes its purpose. But 5133 5135. = 5130 


age does not need a trumpeter 
or a brass band; it is its own best press 
agent. Clothes are the setting for age, but 
the lodestone of youth.” He thought fora 
moment. ‘I ought to qualify about gray,” 
he added. “‘ All grays would not be suitable 
for older people. Flat steel grays are too 
unfeeling, too harsh, but the rose grays 
have enough warmth to be trusted.” 
You spoke of bared arms and youth,” 

I reminded him. “Is there, then, no 
décolleté for middle age?” 

Is there?” He was off again. “Is there? 
Will you tell me why women with appar- 


a will show long expanses of 





‘ 


flesh color in sheer fabrics pleases the eye 
by its contrast to the material of the 
gown, and detracts attention from any 
folds of flesh in the throat. As for the 
arms, the lower the line of visibility the 
better.” 

Many other experts agreed that the V 
was the ideal neck shape for the woman 
past youth, particularly if there were any 
suggestion of overweight. Indeed, in the 
gown of the frankly stout woman, there 
were other traces of this same V in an 
effort to show long, straight lines. Per- 
haps it appeared as a long, loose drapery 
on the back of gown, or in an outline of 
trimming, or in an artful side inset; for 
where a straight line would cut the figure 
in two and detract from the height, the 
V gave added length and an illusion of 
slimness. If this effect were required be- 
low the waistline, a suggestion of a flare 
was often effective. 


Each to Her Age and Type 


HERE was also considerable unanim- 
ity in regard to the styles of the gowns. 
“Excellence of cut, fine material, restraint 
in trimming,” was the consensus of opinion. 
*“‘A woman of years does not want 
furbelows,”’ said a man who knows more 
about that point than the woman herself. 
“Fluffy trimmings denote giddiness, and 
are at complete variance with the dignity 
of age. Smart women want their gowns 
either self-trimmed, or with a touch of fine 
fur or lace or Oriental embroidery. They 
are most particular in the cut, for comfort 
is a necessity of correctness, and a dress 
made in a style sympathetic to the indi- 
vidual is the greatest source of comfort 
that a woman may have. 

“There is another point, too, that I 
must not miss,” he continued. ‘The 
length of a gown from the floor. A woman 
said to me last week: ‘I understand that 
gowns are sixteen inches from the floor.’ 
‘Whose?’ Iasked. She looked bewildered. 
‘Everybody’s.’ There could be no pos- 
sible absolute length without absurdity. 
Of course, there are seasons in which 
frocks are worn shorter than others. All 
the styles will follow that trend. But an 
older woman may easily ruin the entire 
effect of a grande toilette by having her 
gown slashed too short. She may over- 
look the size of her feet, the generous girth 
of her calves, but no one else is similarly 
unconscious. I wonder sometimes if some 
women ever risk looking at themselves 
in a full-length mirror. 

“There was a queer red- 
dish flesh color used for hose 
last summer. I doubt if it 
would become one person out 
of ten. Yet I have seen hours 
when fifteen out of twenty 
women would be wearing it. 
In aseason for light hose, the 
clever older woman will abide 

by the neutral shades. 

mn Indeed, even young girls 
whose ankles need tapering 
might remember to advantage 
that the darker the hue of the hose, the 
slimmer the effect will be. And older 
women cannot overstress that point. Style 
is always relative and particularly adapt- 
able to people who are older. 

As a matter of fact, the middle-aged 
woman is not nearly so restricted in her 
selections as her twenty-year-old daugh- 
ter. The latter must conform to the mode, 
the former can modify the mode to suit 
her own personality. If she is wise in her 
choices, she will find herself well-corseted, 
prettily gowned, becomingly hatted and 
booted, and smartly gloved. 
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Hickory Belts 


for school-day comfort 


Two reasons there are why you'll want a nice new 
Hickory Belt for your going-away-to-school outfit. 
Hickory Belts are so light and soft—so comfortable and con- 
forming. They help you through a trying physical condition 
with perfect security and peace of mind. Then, in your new 
surroundings, sharing a room with a charming chum, you'll 
want every detail of your wardrobe dainty and immaculate. 
Put a Hickory Belt on your shopping list right now—they’re 
“the belts that never bind”! 


Se enti cence aeRANaSR > Otho 
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Hickory Mesh Shield Belt 


Comfortable shield portions of soft mesh. 
Elastic only at sides. Front closingwith pearl 
buttons. Flesh or white; medium, large or 
extra large size. As low as 50c. 


Ask about the handy SECURA CLASP 


Any model in Hickory Belts may now be had with the patented 
Secura Clasp replacing the time-honored safety pin. If you use 
gauze tab sanitary pads you’ll find this neat, flat, convenient little 
clasp a great improvement. Hickory Belts are sold at good stores 
everywhere. If you do not find them, write, giving your dealer's 
name. Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1163 W.Congress St., Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


HICKORY 








Hickory All-Elastic Belt 


Gentle, non-binding, bandage elastic. Elas- 
tic pendants. Slip-on style—no fastening. 
Flesh or white; medium, large orextra large. 
As low as 25c; satin trimmed, 50c. 








Personal “Necessities . 

















Ask Seven Million Women 


February 2, 1926 






























































Fdison Electric Appliance Co., 


Gentlemen: 


Fifteen years ago last October, (October 10th, 
1910) to be exact, I stepped into the office of the De- 
troit Edison Compaxy to pay my first electric bill. As 
I turned from the cashier's window a young lady stopped 
me a moment to show me something new. It was an elec- 
tric iron, called a "Hotpoint™. She explained that an 
electric iron was a novelty costing four times what the 
treacherous sad-irons cost, but the company manufectur- 
ing the "Hotpoint" would absolutely guarantee this iron. 


T am sure that you will smile when I tell you that. 
‘the price she quoted represented to me two pairs of 
theatre tickets, Being a bride, I could easily deny mny~ 
self two shows; and so I considered myself a real house- 
wife and made this purchase. 





Mrs. Milan’s old 
Hotpoint Iron, 
purchased in 1910 


It is the only iron I ever bought and it has ironed 
all of the early linen supply into the discard. It has 
responded to the quick call of fresh bonnet strings and 


tomorrow it will again freshen those seme babies' middy 
blouses. 


Is that not a record of which you may be proud? It 
is now tarnished, but gripping it are splendid memories; 
and it has been, indeed, my best servant. : 


al a fe} ian 





Mrs, Thomas J, Milan, 
615 Washington Blvd., 
Oak Park, Tllinois. 


SEC 















EVEN million women are experi- 

encing -the same satisfaction as 
Mrs. Milan —some with even older 
Hotpoint Irons. But today’s Hot- 
points are far better. The present 
Model R, which sells for only $5.00, 
is wonderfully improved over the 
Hotpoint Mrs. Milan bought 15 
years ago. 





And only the new HOTPOINT 
SUPER-IRON can give you all these 
additional features: [1] the pat- 
ented CALROD heating element, 
cast in solid iron— practically in- 
destructible and more efficient; 
[2] the comfortable Thumb Rest 
(patented) which rests your wrist 
and [3] the exclusive hinged 
plug that saves the cord. 





The New Hot- 
point Super- $60 
Iron only 

(Model R is $5.00) 


For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor St., Chicago + Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York + Boston + Atlanta - Cleveland + St. Louis - Salt Lake City 
Seattle - Portland - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


SERVANTS 


Hotpoint Hotpoint 
Hedlite Heater Toast-Over Toaster 
Avoid Fall colds that may last all winter! Just attach 





Toasts two large slices. When knob is turned, tray 

opens down and slice automatically reverses. Turn 

knob back and untoasted side is placed against the 

consume oxygen. Look forthe name Hotpointand glowing element. $8.00. Also anew, rte r-priced 
be certain of satisfaction. $5.75 up. Toast-Over model, only $6.00. 


warmth. ic heat is 
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», World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 





















There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for Every Purse and Purpose 
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Three Young Movie Stars in Flats 
You Can Make 


For the embroidery on the crown, follow 


method .in sketch No. 2 for 


solid stems and leaves are satin stitched, 


and open ones outlined. 


No. 14908, and apply by stuffing the crown 
with tissue paper, scattering and pinning 
on the motifs as in photograph, 


and ironing. The leaves of 
lower motifs are 34 inch from 
of narrower band. Work 
flowers in any color except 


different shades of green, and 


always put in a center of 


navy, or navy and a contrasting 
color. Make the odd petals con- 
trast with the flowers, the leaves 
of different greens, and all stems 
of the darkest shade of green. 


Fold crinoline band on 
lengthwise and stitch folded 
edge to plain straight side of 
brim 14 inch from raw edge. 
Turn under lower edge of 
crown ¥% inch, and stitch on 
fold to plain side of brim 
¥4 inch from brim’s raw 
edges. Face on inside with 
taffeta, covering raw edges. 

The unlined scarf has the 
motifs connected by an out- 
lined stem, not included in 
transfer,and a chain-stitched 
line 8 inches from one end. 
Edges are finished like edge 
of motif in sketch below. 

For Miriam Battista’s tam, 
at upper right of page 82, 
orange duvetyn was used, 
but any other color of duve- 
tyn or black velveteen would 
be equally charming. Pur- 
chase 34 yard of orange duve- 
tyn 36 inches wide; % yard 
of crinoline—or coarse lawn, 
stiffly starched; 24 inches of 
2-inch-wide navy grosgrain 
ribbon; and 1 small-sized 
ball each of navy, yellow, 
green and orange worsted. 

Cut a perfect paper 
circle, 21 inches in diame- 
ter, and, from this, cut a 
similar circle of duvetyn. 
Cut a crinoline bias band 
6inches wide, and 2 inches 
longer than head size. 
Fold the bias in half on 
lengthwise, making it 3 
inches wide. Join ends in 
back with an inch lap. 


Brim for the Tam 


ROM the remaining 

piece of duvetyn, cut 
a bias band 6 inches wide, 
and the same length that 
you cut crinoline. Now 
cover the folded crinoline 
with the duvetyn, so that 
the two edges of duvetyn 
almost meet in center of 
crinoline, on inside, and 
slipstitch to crinoline. 
Turn in each end and sew 
together for center back. 
Now stretch the band on 
the edge on which fold of 
crinoline comes. This will 


giveaslightly flaring, becoming line around 
the face, while the raw edges at top hold 
the tam firmly. Mark center front oppo- 
site seam and lay the band on table with 
fully covered side out, the fold exactly at 
center front, the seam at extreme left, the 
stretched edge at bottom and opposite 
edgeseven. Incenter front measure down 
from top 114 inches and mark. Mark an- 
other point at center back 134 inches from 
top. With a ruler draw a line between the 
two points. Repeat on corresponding side 


(Continued from Page 82) 


flowers; the 


Use design 


the 
top 
the 
the 


the 





I. To make the stripes 
of chain stitches, used on 
the hat at upper left of 
page 82, begin with a 
looped stitch like a but- 
tonhole, and start each 
consecutive stitch in pre- 
ceding loop, holding 
thread down with left 
thumb, and inserting the 
needle a trifle to right of 
place where thread came 
out. 





2. The flowers on the 
scarf end and crown of 
hat at upper left of page 
82 are made with a long, 
irregular outline stitch, 
as above, worked in three 
Shades of worsted from 
center to outer edge. 


===> i———] 


3 


3. The trimming on the brim of 
the hat at upper right of page 82 
consists of three alternating rows 
of stitches taken three-eighths of 
an inch long on top and an 
eighth of an inch long under- 
neath, as sketched above. 


yey 


4. With navy wool sew outer 
and inner edges of motifs to hat 
in center of page 82 as directed 
in article, taking stitches an 
eighth of an inch apart, as above. 
Put cross stitches in center. 


ee Sue 


of.brim. Now lay and pin plaitsall around 
the duvetyn circle which makes crown, 
with the edge of each plait approximately 2 
inches from edge of next one. Adjust plaits 
so that crown fits exactly over marked line, 
then baste plaits in place, but not to brim. 
Stitch in plaits on machine % 
inch from edge. With stretched 
edge of band still toward you, 
slipstitch right side of crown to 
right side of brim, on pencil 
line, so that, when finished, the 
stretched edge of brim will be 
on outside. 

Trim the brim—as in sketch 
No. 3, below—1 inches from 
lower edge, with 3 rows of run- 
ning stitches in green, yellow and 


navy respectively. From 
three strands of wool— 
orange, navy and dark 
green—crochet a chain 36 
inches long. To make each 
pompon, wind navy worsted 
around a 1)4-inch cardboard 
120 times, slip carefully off 
cardboard and tie securely 
around center of wool. Clip 
open the loops at either end. 
Attach the pompon to cro- 
cheted chain as indicated at 
bottom of page 82. Next, 
slipstitch the navy ribbon in 
center of headband, on the 
wrong side, to cover exposed 
crinoline and form facing. 


Trimming on the Felt 


NY felt hat that turns up 
about 114 inches in 
front, and is becoming to 
your daughter, whether she 
is 6 or 16 years of age, may 
be trimmed as Janice Elgin’s 
isin center of page 82. You 
have only to collect from 
your patch basket, scraps 
of heavy woolen material 
or felt in orange, a bright 
navy, Copenhagen blue, 
brown and white; and 
cut two orange, one navy, 
and two Copenhagen blue 
circles 144 inches in di- 
ameter. From brown cut 
two ovals, 134 inches long 
by 1% inches wide, and 
from navy, twoleaves 14 
inches long by 4 inch 
wide. Cut a hole in cen- 
ter of each circle about 
\% inch in diameter, and 
in each brown oval cut a 
hole 4% inch long by 4 
inch wide. Now cut seven 
white circles 34 inch in 
diameter. 

Pin the navy circle at 
center front of hat with 
the lower edge 314 inches 
above the crease made by 
turning up brim. Slip 
white circle under the 
blue to form center. Now 
pin an orange circle, with 
the white in under, on 
each side of the navy, 
with lower edge 3 inches 


from crease; and the two brown ones, with 
white centers, below the navy—but with 
navy overlapping their upper edges about 
Y inch—with inside edges of upper 
halves slightly overlapping, and the tips 
2 inches from crease. Next place a Copen- 
hagen circle, with white in under, below 
each orange one, 
and slip the bottom of a leaf under each 
Copenhagen circle so that the distance 
between the tips of the two leaves is 534 

inches, and 1 inch from each tip to crease. 


134 inches from crease, 
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AXEARS ago a cooking secret that 
‘ a plantation mammy refused to 
r reveal— 
1 
iL = Today a recipe used by more 
women than any other in history! 


It could only have happened in the 
United States. Nowhere else are women 
so intensely interested in recipes, so con- 
stantly trying new ones, so eager to see 
the little signs of new pleasure in the 
faces at table. 


Down South before the Civil War the 
fame of Aunt Jemima’s light, tender pan- 
cakes spread to other plantations far and 
near. But no other cook could equal 
their wonderful flavor. Today millions 
of women are serving golden-brown, 
fragrant pancakes like Aunt Jemima’s 
own with that matchless old-time taste. They 
are following her own recipe—using her own in- 
gredients just as she proportioned them herself. 


Flours that must be 
specially ground 
About the names of Aunt Jemima’s ingredients 
there is no secret. But certain ones cannot be 


bought in stores today. And only the millers of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour know exactly how 
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special flours you cannot 
buy in stores today 


ff? ie a ae 


she mixed them. To give you her recipe ready- 
mixed, we grind her special flours in our own 
mills. Some can be produced only with machin- 
ery particularly designed for that purpose. 


Women who are proud of their cooking have 
turned eagerly to Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
because it brings them a recipe that cannot be 
found in cook books—Aunt Jemima’s own in- 
gredients ready for instant use. It is the only 





Waffles you will enjoy serving—deliciously light and crisp, can be 
easily made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Also tender muffins 
—the kind your family will ask for again and again. The simple 
directions for making these tempting waffles and muffins are printed 
on the back of every package. And as with the pancakes, there is no 
chance of going wrong when you use Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 




























way to have pancakes with that old-time 
plantation flavor that made her famous. 


So easy today 


In less than a minute you can mix the 
batter for these light, tender cakes. 


Just add a cup of milk (or water) to every 
cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. 


The first time you serve these cakes, 
you will find a real pleasure in watching 
the new enthusiasm at table. See what 
your family thinks of that old-time flavor! 
Just watch the plates come back for more. 
And notice, too, how unusually light and 
wholesome these pancakes are. Plan now 
to test Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—her 
famous recipe ready-mixed. Use the cou- 
pon below to send for trial package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour or get full size packages from 
your grocer. The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


E —a chance to test 
REE sis famous recipe 
Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and Pre- 


pared Buckwheat Flour mailed free with new recipe booklet 
giving many delightful suggestions. Send coupon today. 


THE AUNT JEMIMA MILLS BRANCH 
Dept. A-g, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





Gentlemen: Send free trial size packages Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour, Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder. 
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thought cJ knew everything about 









Chipso’s helpfulness.....and then 


[ read these amazing letters” 


‘By an experienced housekeeper 





SHORT time ago Procter & 
Gamble, manufacturers of 
Chipso, the new white 
flaked soap for laundry, 
dishwashing and household 
use, sent me a large pack- 
age containing hundreds of 
letters from enthusiastic 
Chipso users, all over the 
country. 

















The manufacturers said, “Since you have used 
so many different kinds of soap and think Chipso 
is the best of them all, we would like to have 
you go through these letters and work out from 
their suggestions a washing method which will 
give the best results in the quickest way.” 


Now I had thought I already knew nearly all 
there was to know about Chipso, everything that 
could be done with it and the best way to use it. 
But I hati not read very many of these letters 
before I began to realize there were more differ- 
ent ways of using Chipso for the same thing and 
more uses for Chipso than any one woman could 
have possibly imagined. 


All say, “Chipso saves time, 
work and clothes” 


As I continued to read letter after letter (I read 
steadily for several days) certain things stood 
out more clearly than others. One point em- 
phasized most strongly in nearly every letter was 
the fact that Chipso saved a great deal of time, 
no matter how it was used. 


Now, of course, anything 
that saves time must save 
work, too, so naturally all 
these letters spoke of how work 
and worry disappeared in 
Chipso suds. But important as 
these points are, they wouldn’t 
have much value unless Chipso 
also saved clothes and was eco- 
nomical to buy and use. And 
the letters were unanimous— 


INSTANT SUDS— 
for soaking clothes clean 


“Chipso is safe for fabrics and colors,” they 
° “< ° 9 ”> 
said. “‘And it involves no added cost. 


Who wrote the letters 


It will interest you to know who the authors of 
these letters are—you might easily be one of 
them, yourself. 


They are women of all ages and in all circum- 
stances of life. Brides doing housework and 
washing for the first time, women who have kept 
house and done all their own -work for thirty 
years and more. 


Letters from children who /ike to wash dishes 
with Chipso. Grateful letters from young business 
girls who have to keep house and do all their 
work, even washing, before and after business 
hours. Letters from women who have one maid, 
from others who employ a large staff of ser- 
vants. Letters from servants themselves. 


And would you believe it, a fine letter from a 


The most amazing success in 
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husband who helps with the dishes and ashing! 
One woman, lame from a broken hip, who can 
not stand and rub clothes, yet can not afford 
to send her washing out, wrote that Chips 
soaks the dirt out for her, and she can sit op 
a chair to do the rinsing. She finds rubbing 
unnecessary with Chipso. Another woman with 
\ ban 
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hands crippled from rheumatism, who also is 
not able to rub and can not afford a laundress, 
has had much the same experience. 


The easiest, quickest methods 
with perfect results 


Now, I tried all 
the different meth- 
ods and ways of 
washing these let- 
ters suggested, 
many of which 
were new to me. 
The result of my 
experiments was 
the easiest and 
most helpful meth- 
od I know of. 


Though I have found that Chipso gives better 
results by any method than any other soap 
I have used, I believe a trial of the following 
method will show you that there is one dest way. 





How to soak clothes clean, safely: 


Put dry Chipso flakes in tubs, run hot water over 
them and you have suds at once. This automatically 
gets rid of all the chipping and messy melting of cake 
soap which takes so much time. Add cold water to 
make the suds lukewarm. Put cleanest pieces in one 
tub, the more dirty pieces in another, using the same 
method for each tubful. ‘ 


Twenty minutes soaking in Chipso suds loosens the 
dirt. Soak longer if you like, even overnight, but if 
clothes stand too long in dirty water they become 
gray or yellow. 


After soaking, squeeze sudsy water through and 
through the clothes, rubbing badly soiled places 
lightly between your 
hands. Wring out dirty 
water, rinse in hot water, 
then in cold. If the water 
after the second rinse is 
not clear and clean, rinse 
again. If you use bluing, 
add it to the last rinsing. 





If starch is used, it 
should first be cooled, as 
2H oe | hot starch weakens mate- 
2 ate | Bee rials, fades colors and 








QUICK AND SAFE 
for washing machine 
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swells the hands. To make ironing smooth and easy, 
boil a teaspoonful of Chipso with each quart of starch. 


Colored pieces or those trimmed with colors, after 
rinsing, should be rolled in a towel to absorb water 
and prevent streaking, dried in the shade and ironed 
while damp. Colored things should never be rolled 
and allowed to stand when damp. 


With this method, you do not need to boil the 
clothes—they will be clean, fresh and white. 


With the washing machine: Make the Chipso suds 
in the same way as suggested above for the tub wash- 
ing. Put the cleanest clothes in the first “load,” leav- 
ing the dirtier things until the last. 


An easy boiling method for badly stained pieces or 
your whole washing: Put Chipso in boiler with hot 
water. When dissolved, fill the boiler with cold water. 
While still co/d or /ukewarm put in dry clothes. Bring 
to a boil, rinse. Slowly heating the Chipso suds draws 
out the stains. Rinse as you would in tub washing. 


How to lighten dishwashing: A great many of the 
letters spoke of 
Chipso’s great help 
in dishwashing. It 
seems to change this 
task from drudgery 
almost to pleasure. 





Run the hot water 
over Chipso for 
quick suds. Put the ” 
dishes in. You will 
find Chipso willido ; we. 
nearly all of the Sas 4 
work because it dis- SAFE for paint 
solves grease with Quick for enamel 
amazing speed. All the soap is in the suds, not on 
the dishcloth. Even the children like to wash dishes 
with Chipso. 





To make. other household cleaning easier: Put Chipso 
in a,pail, turn on the hot water, and then do your 
cleaning with the Chipso suds.. This way you can 
clean your paint without removing it—there is no 
soap to rub on and.off. No matter what you use 
Chipso suds for, it will clean without harm to 
anything. 


* * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The writer of the above article 
is a woman with over twenty years of wide prac- 
tical experience in housekeeping. During the past 
several years she has been engaged in testing and 


experimental work. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Chipso - hot water - 
suds in a secon 
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or handy 
home uses 
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finish for use through- 
out your home ~ ~ 
Dries fast and lasts 
Easy to brush on al 
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THE FAMILY BUS 








For sale by good dealers everywhere 





“There is only ONE Duco 
— DU PONT Duco 

















Clean Duco with 
Duco Polish No[ 


MADE BY PAINTS. VARNISHES, ENAMELS, DUCO 
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(olor Harmonies in Dress 


(Continued from Page 81) 


of the wrong color, and the entire ward- 
robe would be thrown out of line. Suppose, 
however, that limited expenditure is not 
such an all-important factor, and a green 
hat, for instance, is something that our 
soul craves with a longing that will not 
be denied. Very well; let us buy the hat 
by all means, but let us also buy beige 
hosiery to replace the 
gray when that par- 
ticular hat is worn, 
and let us never, 
never wear the green 
hat with the old-blue 
dress or hand bag. 

When making such 
an extra purchase, it 
is well to look for the 
same article in the 
new color somewhere 
in the chart, and note 
carefully what color 
hosiery, shoes, gloves 
and hand bag are 
worn with it. These 
are the correct ones 
and should be fol- 
lowed implicitly. Of 
course, it goes with- 
out saying that 
shoes, hosiery, hat 
and hand bag may, 
with a few exceptions, always be black. 
In the two brown wardrobes given, how- 
ever, it is best to keep to brown or beige 
in hats. In a choice between beige and 
darker-colored gloves, beige is always 
smarter, but for general wear the darker 
ones are more practical. For dress, gloves 
may always be white. 

An important accessory that can help 
to round out or to mar the general en- 
semble is the umbrella. This, of course, 
may always be black, but rainy days are 
so depressing in themselves that most of 
us like to have our umbrellas add a splash 
of color to the dull gray scene. 

In such a case let us again consult the 
chart, for the umbrella must not add a 
jarring note to the color scheme we have 
picked out. 

The actual choosing of the scheme is, 
without doubt, the most important step. 
For our color blending may be in perfect 
taste and we may still look quite impos- 
sible. First let us decide what colors we 
may wear, and then proceed to combine 
them according to the chart. And, if we 
are over twenty-five, let us beware of hard 
tones. When in doubt, let’s select the 
softer shades, for the hard reds, greens, 
blues and violets are unkind to a skin that 
is not flawless. 

Any of the wardrobes given may be 
worked out in two colors only, if preferred, 
as has been done in the last black schedule 
shown. Whether this is done or not, par- 
cular care should be taken to keep to the 
same tone, when using different shades of 
one color. For instance, any number of 
shades of green may be used, provided they 





Let us not be helpless pawns in the hands 
of a siren saleswoman, 


are all of a yellow cast; but if yellow 
greens are combined with blue greens the 
result will be horrible. By the same token, 
purple navy should be kept away from 
blue navy and pink gray from blue gray. 

With the exception of metals, trimmings 
have not been included in the chart be- 
cause of the wide variety offered. But 
when in doubt it is 
safe to refrain from 
introducing any color 
not included in the 
particular schedule 
you are following. 

If only one coat is 
included in the ward- 
robe, the wise woman 
will ignore rose and 
violet and substitute 
Oxford gray, since 
the last is more con- 
servative and less 
apt to become tire- 
some. In the black- 
and-white wardrobe, 
ivoried white will be 
found more becoming 
than blue white. 

Withthe exception 
of the violet, the 
taupe and the four 

black ones, all of the 
wardrobes in the chart know no age limit. 
Violet, taupe and black, however, should 
be avoided by the young girl and sought 
out by the older woman. The following 
of the color schemes outlined will not only 
insure good taste but will prove eminently 
practical in making over, since two dresses, 
or a coat and a dress, may be combined 
into one frock with the assurance that 
their colors will harmonize. 

As even the most modest outfit must 
include special hosiery and shoes for eve- 
ning, a separate chart has been prepared 
for the party wardrobe. Two warnings 
must be sounded in this connection. First, 
when purchasing materials, always try 
out the colors under lamplight. For an 
evening frock chosen in the daytime often 
hasa ‘‘dead”’ look at night. Second, ifarms 
are overplump, avoid the black dress, un- 
less there is some drapery over the arms. 

In the matter of trimming for evening 
frocks, other colors than those of the 
schedule may be introduced, provided 
that they blend. The use of nude for 
stockings includes all the various shades 
of hosiery that are almost skin color, 
while beige is also a class name, including 
blond, parchment, and so on. 

As an evening wrap, the black velvet 
coat, with white or black fur collar, is the 
best for all-round wear. It may, however, 
match the dress in color, or be of gold or 
silver, according to the metal used for 
trimming or shoes. 

It is well to avoid the more vivid colors 
if we plan to wear the wrap more than 
one season, as conspicuous tones quickly 
become tiresome. 








The terrible 





CHILDREN CANNOT RE- 
ALIZE the terrible danger 
of playing with fire. 
One mother writes : “‘ To 
Unguentine alone our 
little son owes his face, 
and perhaps his eyes, 
too. . . Thanks to it 
he hasn’t a scar today 
to remind us of his 
horrible accident.” 


pain 


from burns-stopped/ 


instantly - 


Treat your household burns with 
the same surgical dressing that hospitals use 


AIN stopped almost magically... 
and clean, beautiful healing begun 
...as soon as Unguentine is applied. 
Today you can keep this famous 
surgical dressing in your own home 
—ready to use on all burns and cuts. 
All over the country thousands of 
hospitals are depending on Unguen- 
tine not only to prevent suffering, 
but to establish the best possible 
conditions for healing. 


This remarkable dressing keeps the 


Hours or Acony from ordinary kitchen 
burns can be saved. “I spilled a lot of hot 
grease on my hand,” a woman writes. “I ap- 
plied Unguentine—with magic results. By the 
neat day even the soreness had disappeared.” 


burn or wound disinfected through- 


out the healing process 


without 





smarting or irritation of any kind. 


Its quick use has saved thousands from 
blood poisoning, prevented untold cases of 


hideous scarring. 


Your own physician will tell you Unguen- 
tine is your protection against burns and cuts 
of every kind. When an accident occurs, 
apply it instantly. Just spread it on thick 


over the burn or cut. 


Bandage lightly if 


necessary. Buy Unguentine today. At your 
druggist’s—50 cents. Or send the coupon 
below. for a generous trial tube. 

Made by The Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Norwich, New York. 
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Scene from “Kiki” — 
featuring Norma Talmadge 
— a First National Star 


She was the personification of Grace. 


Through long hours of strenuous acting, she moved with an 
ease and airy lightness that seemed always without effort. 


The “close-up” revealed the secret of her graceful move- 
ment—a natural youthful buoyancy, enhanced by wearing 
the right shoes. 


Every woman can add to her grace and charm by wearing 
FOOT SAVER SHOES, the famous footwear with the 
exclusive in-built features which support the arch and give 
freedom and a wondrous ease in walking. 


Decide now your next shoes will be Foot Savers. 


Call at the Foot Saver Store in your town—step into a pair 
of Foot Savers. ‘You will admire their refined lines—their 
smart styles—their distinctive beauty. Then wear Foot 
Savers—and feel the thrill of youthful buoyancy and a 
grace of motion you never experienced before. 


Prominent shoe shops all over the country show complete 
lines of J & K Footwear and feature Foot Savers. If in 
doubt about your nearest Foot Saver dealer, write us. 


Handsome Style Book of season's newest models on request . 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
423 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Qoot Insurance for the Future’ 
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“Tt is the bright, well-dressed girl or woman with a mind clear of money worries 
who has the good times and the admiration of her family and friends.” 








Ftow to Have Money in Your Purse 


eAnd Not on Your Mand 


you ever talk about anything but 
the price of things?” 

It was a “best friend’s”” remark, jok- 
ingly uttered. But it followed Martha 
Stevens all the way home from the Wil- 
sons’ party 

Because it was true! 

Have you ever reached the point where, 
no matter how carefully you plan, there is 
always some pricking little money worry 
left lurking in the back of your mind to 
bob up and spoil your good times? 

Or have you ever watched your dollars 
slip away for necessities when all the time 
you were wanting something special for 
yourself? Extra things—pretty clothes, 
books and concert tickets, comforts for 
your home—things to make you the at- 
tractive, interesting woman we all want 
to be—things so many women are earning 
for themselves? 

Then it is time you sat down and ‘“‘took 
accounts” with yourself just as young 
Mrs. Stevens did. 


The ‘Remedy 


““FTXHAT very afternoon I decided that 

the woman without really enough 
money is out of style,’’ she wrote me not 
long after. 


“It is the bright, well-dressed girl or woman 
with a mind clear of money worries who has the 
good times and the admiration of her family and 
friends nowadays. 

“And why shouldn’t it be so—when every 
woman can find, in your department of The 
Home Journal, just as I did, a way to earn 
money of her own without neglecting her other 
duties a bit? 

“I can’t express how happy I have been since 
I entered the Club to have $5 or $10 ‘free 
money’ in my pocketbook now and then to be 
spent as I alone dictate, for the little presents 
I’ve always wanted to give my husband and little 
daughter, for some dear frivolous trifle for myself, 
or to make up that difference in the household 
budget between ‘getting along’ and having 
enough to ‘breath easy’ and really live.’’ 


(): DEAR, Martha Stevens, can’t 





Mrs. Stevens isn’t alone in feeling that 
the woman with “money on her mind” — 


instead of in her purse where it ought to 
be—is out of style. 

Haven’t you noticed how many girls 
and women are “blossoming out”? Wear- 
ing lovely clothes, doing the things they 
want to do, looking younger, taking a keen 
interest in the world around them? 

Here in The Girls’ Club of the HOME 
JOURNAL we have a plan for doing those 
very things. We have found a way to put 
money in our purses when we need it, in 
just the amounts we want. 


‘Dresses—and Big Things Too 


ND it is such a simple friendly plan 

that any woman can use it. A mother 

with four children not long ago earned 
$100 for a trip to the West. 

An Ohio schoolgirl is delighting in a 
pretty crépe de chine dance frock which 
she earned the money to buy in less than a 
week. A busy grandmother finds the 
minutes to earn $25 a month extra for 
church dues and for the scarfs and gloves 
and charming little accessories we all love. 

One housewife recently refurnished her 
kitchen with a shiny, efficient cabinet and 
a new stove. Business girls and teachers, 
too, are knowing the joy of ‘‘extras.”’ 

And so it goes. Each member getting whal 
she wants; earning it herself — 

Just as you can! For we shall be glad 
to welcome you, too, into our interesting 
club of money earners. 

Wouldn’t you like to hear more of our 
plan and our members? Wouldn’t you 
like to begin right away to tuck into your 
purse crisp extra dollars now and then? — 

I'll be glad to tell you how to do it. 
And of course there are no dues or obli- 
gations. Just write'a note or card today 
to the 
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You can keep 


the MOUTH of 














The real guardians of the 
mouth 


The numbers show where the 
mouth glands are, three on each 
side. Keeping these vigorous as 
in youth is even more important 
than brushing the teeth. They 
should be working day and 
night to keep the whole mouth 
wholesome. 


If you keep the mouth glands .. 
young and active they will bathe 
the teeth with a flow that con- 
stantly protects them from food 
acids. With Pebeco, this pro- 
tection is assured, 





Renew every 


day the vigor 





of the tiny MOUTH GLANDS. They 
protect your teeth... 


pune your mouth are six small glands—the 
important Mouth Glands! 


On them depends the whole health of your 
mouth. 


Every time you eat, these little Mouth Glands 
should pour into your mouth the proper fluids 
o wash away the dangerous food acids—for 
each food a different fluid. 


They should! 


But the soft foods we eat from our earliest 
childhood on, render them inactive. Hard 
chewing has become unnecessary. The Mouth 
Glands are not properly exercised. They cease 
to bathe the teeth 
and gums in puri- 
fying fluids. 

Even in child- 
hood decay begins. 
Manhood finds the 











healthy, joyous Mouth of Youth already gone! 


And so the formula that restores vigorous 
youthful action to the Mouth Glands was 
worked out—Pebeco Tooth Paste. This unique 
formula does more than polish the teeth 
beautifully. It wakens the Mouth Glands daily, 
and brings back their healthy action. 


They worked out a unique formula 


Pebeco is made from an important salt—a salt 
that is necessary to life itself. As soon as Pebeco 
enters the mouth, it renews the activity of the 
Mouth Glands. 


As you brush your teeth with Pebeco, you feel the 
pure crystals of its important salt dissolve. Cleansing 
fluids, having a pungent, salty tang, bathe the teeth. 
And a tingling after-feeling tells you your Mouth 
Glands are getting the help they need. Your whole 
mouth, clear back to the throat, feels wholesome and 
fresh. 

Made only by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 


Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian distributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 


Hardly in his teens before the Mouth Glands age 


Civilized diet does not keep the Mouth Glands exercised in 
chewing. From our earliest years, soft foods are gradually slow- 
ing up the natural fluids from the Mouth Glands. Yet the 
teeth need a vigorous flow to keep them clean, protected from 
food acids. Only with ample natural mouth fluids can you 


have the wholesome Mouth of Youth. 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young : : - 


YOUTH 





oe oe 





No wonder youth laughs and smiles so! 


Your teeth are white and shining, your mouth and 
breath are wholesome all day sone if you use 
Pebeco. “I use Pebeco,” says a well-known horse- 
woman. “I like its sharp, clean tang, like galloping 
with the autumn winds against your face.” 

















At its salty tang, Mouth Glands awake! 


Pebeco calls forth protecting mouth fluids. It leaves 
a tingling, refreshed sensation that lasts. 


FREE OFFER: Send coupon today for generous tube 








Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-23, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
aste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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14-Ton Truck . $375 


(Chassis Only) 
1-Ton Truck . $495 
(Chassis Only) 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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for Economical Transportation 
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In accordance with Chevrolet’s policy 
of keeping its product up-to-date in 
every feature, all Chevrolet cars now 
carry centralized throttle and spark 
control and an automatic stop light 
on all closed models. Greater conven- 


Ls driving safety, and handling 


ease for Chevrolet owners! yy, 

















mooth 


Multiple-cylinder Performance 
with Chevrolet Economy 


From the day of its announcement 
the smoothest Chevrolet in Chev- 
rolet history has been winning new 
buyers by tens of thousands each 
week—because of its swift and ef- 
fortless acceleration; its velvety op- 
eration at every speed; its abundant 
power and because no other car so 
successfully meets the public de- 
mand for quality at low cost. 


And now it is offered in brighter, 
more striking Duco colors—its smart 


appearance enhanced, its brilliant 
beauty emphasized! 

Drive the smoothest Chevrolet in 
Chevrolet history—the lowest priced 
car in the world with “Body by 
Fisher”! See your nearest Chevro- 
let dealer today and learn for your- 
self why no other car of comparable 
cost offers an equally impressive 
combination of quality construction, 
modern design, modern perform- 
ance and modern appearance! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The lacquered book cabinet may be obtained in Chinese red, green or black, hand decorated in gold, at $130; the secretaire at $157; and the small chest costs $58.50. 

















Efect(ve Furniture Lacquered tn the (chinese Style 








mag |N ACCORD with the vogue for lighter, 
1| brighter and gayer schemes in successfully 
4) furnished rooms, furniture of color has be- 
41 come a factor to be reckoned with. Fol- 
lowing this fashion, we find various types 
4; of pieces, smartly colored, which may be 
B| procured either singly or in entire suits. 
——$_———==! There is simple painted furniture of in- 
formal charm accented gayly with line and flower decora- 
tions. There is the more elaborate colored furniture of 
unobtrusive dignity designed in the spirit of the eighteenth- 
century English and Italian periods, fittingly decorated and 
antiqued, and achieving a formal character suitable for use 
in the finest rooms. There is Spanish furniture fashioned 
typically of walnut, with brilliant interiors of red. And most 
gorgeous of all, there are the modern pieces of Chinese 
lacquer—red, blue, yellow, black or green, decorated effec- 
tively, after the Chinese or Japanese manner, in gold and 
black and vermilion—pieces that are capable of adding zest 
and sparkle to either new or outworn schemes. 

In contrast to the rooms of yesterday, which usually 
showed furniture of staid and handsome mahogany or wal- 
nut, today we are very apt to see the same type room more 
gorgeously schemed around one or several accenting pieces 
of furniture done in some fitting color such as soft green or 
yellow, antique ivory or black accented gayly, Chinese red 
or a very dull peacock blue. Such pieces usually are deco- 
rated in the Chinese style or else in the manner of Angelica 
Kauffmann or Pergolesi. And because of the very restraint 
of their character, the beauty of their execution, their 
delightful historic shapes and the dull rich tones which are 
procured by modern antiquing methods, it is possible thereby 
to achieve a room every whit as dignified, and sometimes 


pe much more decorative, than the somewhat stolid rooms 
Of the past. 





Cighteenth-Century Drawing-Room 


NY room of dignity may be furnished with such pieces, 
though perhaps it is the living room or dining room of 
certain type which responds most charmingly to either a 
restrained or lavish use of this furniture of color which 
emulates the old period designs. I saw a lovely eighteenth- 
century drawing-room the other day in which furniture of 
apple green and yellow and other delightful hues vied with 
a few pieces of Sheraton, Adam and Hepplewhite in warm- 
toned mahogany, thus avoiding the monotony of furniture 
of just one wood. 

I remember there was a tall, slim secretaire done in jade- 
se lacquer, with decorations showing Chinese figurines in 
in om and gold. There were two tall and narrow bookcases 
vi yellow, lined inside with apple green, and showing the 

Token-pediment lattice top typical of the other pieces 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


around which the room was schemed. There was an eight- 
eenth century Italian semicircular commode in black, with 
an ivory crackle-enamel top and soft rose and green and 
gold flower decorations on the front panels. In mahogany 
there was a Sheraton highboy, a mahogany-framed Hepple- 
white sofa, a Chippendale overstuffed wing chair with 
mahogany legs, a Sheraton Pembroke table, and a baby 












































grand piano in mahogany gave the further weight of dark 
wood that the room needed. As a finishing touch of color 
there were some Adam chairs in seafoam green and cream 
with green seats. The walls were of pale gray accented by 
self-toned moldings. The curtains were of green brocade; 
and on the pleasant brown hardwood floor there were small 
oriental rugs in green and rose and black. 

While this room was more lavishly furnished than most 
rooms need be in order to partake of the vogue for colored 
pieces, the detailed description of the scheme emphasizes 
the fact that it is quite possible for any furniture group to 
include several pieces done in color. This fact may be 
proved further by the description of a dining room which 
was planned around odd pieces of Chinese lacquer. Except 
for the table, which was of plain and very handsome walnut, 
most of the exposed portions of all the other pieces were 
lacquered chiefly in Chinese green. The chairs—those tall- 
backed Queen Anne types which show rush seats—were 
lacquered in a dull jade green; a chest which was used for 
a sideboard had green-lacquered drawer fronts; a cabinet 
for linen and silver was lacquered in dull creamy yellow 
with Chinese figurines in green and gold and black. 


Individual Pieces 


VERYTHING else in the room was very quiet and sub- 
dued in scheme. The curtains were green grounded 
against pale gray walls; the woodwork was pale gray; there 
was a plain gray rug on the floor. But the china of Idzuma 
Japanese ware, in brilliant tones and decorated in gold or 
silver, added a further note of color which carried out the 
rich character of the lacquered furniture. 
Since it is very unusual to find an entire dining suit of 
Chinese lacquer, the furnishings of this dining room were 


composed of individual pieces picked up from various sources. | 


Very occasionally, however, we do find some such suit 
already grouped. 

I remember seeing one of very simple Queen Anne lines 
lacquered in Chinese red. The furniture was small and 
graceful, and included a drop-leaf table with cabriole legs and 
spoon feet, a small shallow-bodied sideboard, a tall china 
cupboard, and six chairs. With everything else in the room 
quite low in key, this suit would have a great deal of re- 
strained beauty. 

But in many average ready-made dining suits of walnut 
a Chinese cabinet is very often included as the silver or 
china closet. This piece always has solid wooden doors 
which are transformed into a real loveliness by Chinese 
panel decorations. And it is always proper to include 
such a piece with a plainer walnut suit with which it was 
not found originally. 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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The Room from Hampton, New Hamp- 
shire, in the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, was the inspira- 
tion for this pine-paneled living room. 


tay! HERE is a quaintness about pine 
41 woodwork and paneling that makes 
S| it invaluable for attaining a certain 
#4| illusion of simplicity in interiors in 
inet} which the scheme is toward the rich- 
ness of brown. The Room from Hampton, New 
Hampshire, the earliest room shown on the third 
floor of the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum, is a delightful example of the charm 


that old pine might still exercise if given a chance | 


in modern interiors. And this room was the in- 
spiration for one of the four rooms shown in the 
drawings—the living room with paneled walls, 
further identified by the built-in corner cup- 
board of pine. 

The original Room from Hampton, New 
Hampshire, as it appears in the Wing, is dated 
about the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century; and since Hampton was incorporated 
in 1639, it is thought that this paneled interior 
probably was inserted into the seventeenth cen- 
tury Hampton dwelling at this somewhat later 
date. All the woodwork in the room is original 
except the large ceiling panels; and none of the 
old wood has ever been painted, so the pine pan- 
eling of the walls shows very clearly the color 
that old pine should be, or the color that new 
pine should be toned to simulate age. 
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The charm of Early American furniture against nut-brown panelings of old pine. 


— Aew Rooms from 


The woodwork is 


composed of stile and rail paneling with raised beveled 
panels; the windows are small-paned. Since there is no fire- 
place, the room has been furnished as a quaint early bed- 
room, though the cupboard, with scalloped facings and open 
shelves, built into one corner, presupposes additional uses, 
because so few of the early rooms were devoted merely to one. 

Against the right wall, as one enters the room, there is 
the bed of a very early hinged type, fitted with a crude 
canopy extending merely over the bed’s head. In the olden 
days these beds were used in rooms not wholly devoted to 


sleeping, and the major part of the bed could be 


against the wall under its canopy and curtain, thereby 
hiding it from view, as well as allowing more space in the 
room—since so many of these early rooms were small. In 
the Hampton Room this folding bed of old maple is draped 


with embroidered linen, the ground of which is 
deep ivory; the embroidered designs are of the 
type of very fine crewel work in rose red, yellow, 
green and blue. The canopy has a fitted val- 
ance and side drapes of the embroidered linen, 
and the drapes are tied back loosely to each side. 

In this Room from Hampton there is an old 
_ oak chest of drawers inlaid with mahogany and 
maple, and showing moldings of wainut. There 
is a small tavern table of maple with an oval 
top of walnut; there are banister-back chairs 
with rush seats; there is a dressing table of the 
lowboy type made of cherry and maple. On the 
wall there are two needlework pictures done by 
Mary Ingersoll in 1750, which are embroidered 
in silk on a black background with an occa- 
sional appearance of a border of blue-and-white 
check. Pewter and colorful pottery emphasize 
decoratively the cupboard’s interior. 

But pine paneling is almost too important 
to use in modern bedrooms; therefore the 


inspirational scheme, which has been designed 
with the Hampton Room for a pattern, has been 
shown in the form of a living room. The ceiling 
has been simplified and might be of plaster or 
of plain wood. While the original room had no 


hinged back 


side of the picture. 


Old Pine 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Drawings by Marion Dismant 


hearth, it is likely that any new room schemed from this 
pattern would have a fireplace, which in all likelihood 
would be on the wall that may be imagined at the left-hand 
Besides some straight rush-bottom 
chairs, there could be two wing chairs of quaint early shape— 





The furniture in this quaintly charming 
pine-sheathed dining room is of a type 
which is now being manufactured and 
can be purchased at moderate prices. 


for in certain instances it is advisable to sacrifice 
quaintness to comfort—frequently the result js 
that quaintness has not been sacrificed after all. 
Perhaps an early settle could be acquired from 
an antique shop, otherwise it might be newly 
bought or made to order; in any event, sucha 
settle should be supplied with pad cushions and 
pillows which will guarantee ease. For those 
who do not mind a more modern note, a sofa of 
simple shape might be slipped with a quaint ma- 
terial. Hooked rugs may be used on the waxed 
brown floor; and chintz curtains may show gay 
small designs on a rich background. 

That there is a fascination for interiors of pine 
may be evidenced by the number of new homes 
or new rooms which are being built from this 
antique weathered wood. In Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, within a stone’s throw of each other, 
there are two lovely new houses with interiors 
of old pine. One house is the residence of the 
Very Reverend and Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, at 
Brace’s Cove, on the tip of Eastern Point—a 
rambling and weathered structure of pine clap- 
boards, fronting the sea; a house seemingly 
as hoary with age as The House of the Seven 
Gables, at Salem, but which, though made of 
new wood, has attained the color of age through 


a miraculous antiquing process. All the interior woodwork 
and paneling of this large Bratenahl residence, as well as 
most of the furniture, is of old pine, collected over a num- 
ber of years. 

But that such treasures need not be the prerogatives of 
the dwelling of impressive size, such as this is, is proved 
by the tiny summer cottage occupied by Ruth Anderson 
(Temple), that celebrated American painter of children—a 
cottage that is, on the outside, just a tiny shingled box of a 
house, hardly allowing one to suspect the rich past coaxed 
into the quaint, lovely interior, nor the rich acquisition of 
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Another selection of furniture types which may be suitably used in old-pine interiors. 





fine views of the sea and the harbor that this vantage 
ground on Eastern Point has allowed the cottage to achieve 
from every window. 

The dining room of this cottage, and the living room of 
the Bratenahl house at Brace’s Cove, are particularly inter- 


esting because of a noteworthy adherence to 
the same spirit which prompted the designing 
of all the pine rooms on the third floor of the 
American Wing. In fact, in the central unit of 
the exterior of the Bratenahl house, as well as 
in the interior of the charming reproduction 
kitchen, Mrs. Bratenahl has found her inspira- 
tion in the Parson Capen house at Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, the same Capen house of which 
the kitchen has also been reproduced in the 
American Wing. 

As I remember the Bratenahl living room 
when I first saw it in the summer of 1924, before 
the house was entirely completed, there was 
first of all a charm created by the primitive sim- 
plicity of the antique Early American furniture 
as seen against nut-brown panelings of old pine, 
acharm which was further enhanced by a modern 
feeling for color and comfort. Though faith- 
ful in detail to the spirit of early days, in the 
room there were gathered the essentials of the 
comfortable living room of today. The settle 
and the window seat were made really comfort- 
able with upholsteries and cushions; the room 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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To be sure, the Chrysler ‘70’ possesses unde- 
niable charm, grace, beauty, luxury, comfort— 
attributes which invariably appeal to discriminat- 
ing feminine taste. 


But the essential virtue of dependability is one of 
the chief reasons why women everywhere are 
constantly turning to the “70” in greater numbers. 


For they have been quick to discover that 
they may rely upon the Chrysler “70” not only to 
carry them to their destination, but to bring them 
home safely, easefully, over the most rugged roads 
or through the most trying intricacies of metro- 
politan trafhe. 


Chrysler dependability 


In driving the Chrysler “70”, you will experience 
a restful sense of security, a refreshing freedom 
from mental strain that is indispensable to the 
complete enjoyment of motoring. 


You will drive it with the enviable consciousness 
that it will not fail you—in any respect—in any 
emergency; for you will know that it is abso- 
lutely dependable. 


Easy to ride, easy to handle, perfectly balanced, 
alertly responsive, with an amazing reserve of speed 
and power for the occasion that demands it, the 
Chrysler “*70” has proven itself the ideal car for the 
woman who does her own driving. 


Priced from $1395 to $1895 f. 0. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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How to get children 





to take castor oil 


A pose of castor oil used to be an 
ordeal dreaded by all. To the 
children it was gagging, sicken- 
ing punishment. To parents the 
coaxing, commanding and threat- 
ening was a decidedly unpleasant 
affair. Certainly no one ever en- 
joyed the dose. 

Today, it is different. For there 
is a castor oil that has no unpleas- 
ant tasteand odor. Squibb’s Castor 
Oil (Tasteless) is truly easy to 
take. Get it from your druggist. 
Both children and grown-ups will 
appreciate not having to swallow 
the old disagreeable doses. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil is taste- 
less and odorless. All the im- 
purities have been refined from 
it. But though the disagreeable 
taste and odor are gone, the full 


SQUIBB 


medicinal value remains intact. 

And remember, you can leave 
Squibb’s Castor Oil (Tasteless) 
in your medicine cabinet for 
months and it will not turn ran- 
cid, nor revert to the usual taste. 
A special Squibb process takes 
care of that. Just replace the top 
of the bottle on tight after using. 

Mothers everywhere have 
found that it is distinctly worth 
while to insist on Squibb House- 
hold Products when stocking up 
their medicine cabinets. For the 
name “Squibb” is a pledge of pu- 
rity. It has been held in honor by 


the medical profession for nearly - 


seventy years. Look for the 
word “Tasteless”? in red across 
the label when you buy castor 
oil. At all druggists’. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 


was made satisfyingly colorful with the 
blue to be seen in these same coverings, 
as well as in the blue curtains which ac- 
cented the window group overlooking the 
sea. 

Using this room for an inspiration, the 
drawing depicting the living room dis- 
tinguished by the grouping of windows 
shows how far anyone with a flair for 
antiquing expeditions, or for the hunting 
out of new reproductions, might go in the 
acquisition of a lovely new room schemed 
from actually antique or simulated old 
pine. The paneling or sheathing could be 
antiquity actually acquired or else repro- 
duced. The same may be said of the furni- 
ture, but the result may be wholly lovely 
in early atmosphere as well as new beauty, 
made possible by the combination of fine 
old-type pieces, which might include a 
drop-lid desk, a settle, some rush-seated 
chairs, a dresser, wing chairs, a corner cup- 
board, tavern tables, hooked rugs and 
pewter. 

In Mrs. Temple’s cottage the dining 
room is delightful. The walls are of verti- 
cal sheathing made of old pine. There is a 
huge fireplace around which are grouped 
many of the accessories we are wont to 
associate with old hearths—trivets, pots, 
ladles, skimmers and so on. Built into one 
wall, and running the entire length of it, 
there is a cupboard with paneled doors. 


All the furniture in the room is antique 
and consists of an early X-shaped tavern 
table which is used for the dining table: a 
small tavern table for a server; and ladder- 
backed chairs with rush seats. The details 
of the room add to its atmosphere of early 
days; there are lanterns of pierced tin, 
and an earlier one of wood; there is much 
old pewter; there is an old map on the 
wall; an ancient gun; even the bolt on the 
door is a sliding one of wood. And nearly 
everything has some history. : 

This charming dining room has inspired 
the room in the drawing which shows the 
large oval rag rug. Except that the furni- 
ture in this room is of the type which may 
be newly bought, the general aspect of the 
roomis thesame. Instead of being built in, 
the cupboard is of the dresser variety; the 
central table is of a more usual type; the 
rug is a crocheted one of rags; the curtains, 
instead of being of hemp-colored scrim, are 
of dull calico. 

The fourth room to be seen in the draw- 
ings may suggest another selection of fur- 
niture types which may be used suitably 
in the old-pine interior, whether simulated 
or real. Given the quaint beamed ceiling, 
the sheathed walls and the old-style fire- 
place, it would be a gracious thing to select 
quaint chests and wall shelves, quaint 
gatelegs and wing chairs, and quaint 
ruffled slips, to carry out in the furnishing 
of any such room the real charm of spirit 
which is the birthright of an early interior. 


& ffective Furniture Lacquered 
in the (ohinese Style 


(Continued from Page 97) 


It is suitable to use furniture of Chinese 
lacquer in the bedroom also. I have seen 
a ready-made bedroom suit designed in 
the Chinese Chippendale character and 
while schemed in black, it was decorated 
with gorgeous panels of Chinese red and 
gold. These panels were seen in the bed— 
head and foot boards—on the drawer 
fronts of the bureau and dressing table, 
while the mirror frames were lacquered in 
Chinese green to match two little chairs 
of this color. 

There are many people who might avail 
themselves of one or two occasional pieces 
of lacquer when they probably might not 
consider the major furnishing of a room 
schemed in this style. Such pieces need 
not be exorbitantly expensive, in fact, 
they need cost no more than any other 
piece of fine unlacquered furniture of the 
same type. Tall slim bonnet-topped 
secretaires may be found in Chinese lac- 
quer in green, red, yellow or black, deco- 
rated in gold, for the same price that such 
secretaires may be found in mahogany, 
walnut or maple. Narrow bookcases, 
bonnet-topped and with small-paned 
doors, may be had in most of the gor- 
geous Chinese colors; Chinese cabinets for 
radio, china, books, or fitted with an 
inside desk portion, may be found reason- 
ably as well as very expensively priced. 
Whole highboys are lacquered in a typi- 
cal Chinese color. Chests of drawers, 
screens, dressing tables: these for the 
larger pieces. But in the simpler furni- 
ture there may be found Chinese lac- 
quered chairs, tables, mirrors and such 
things, costing remarkably little for the 
meed of beauty and richness of color 
which they bring to modern rooms. 

But there is another and very important 
use for furniture of Chinese lacquer, and 
that is to allow one or two such pieces to 
add new beauty to shabby or humdrum 
rooms. 

Substitute a lacquered piece for the 
least desirable article of furniture in the 
room. Perhaps there is a desk which has 
never been as successful as the other 
pieces. This is just the opportunity to 
make the most of a lovely small secretaire- 
desk lacquered in Chinese red. Or suppose 
the bookcase has become a matter of long 


habit, though it is rather clumsy and ugly. 
Even if the room is finished, the book- 
case could be discarded in favor of two tall 
bonnet-topped book cabinets which could 
be placed in the same position against the 
same wall with a table or console set be- 
tween them as a decorative separation. 
Cabinets like these may be bought in red, 
or green, or black lacquer, decorated after 
the Chinese manner. 

If some spot in the living room is a little 
bare, even though the living room is fin- 
ished, it will welcome the tiniest console 
table in the world, tiny but so graceful 
that its possession would be a daily de- 
light. This table is only twenty inches 
wide, ten inches deep and thirty inches 
high; it is lacquered in black and red with 
a mirror to match, the mirror measuring 
thirty-three inches in height and nine and 
a half inches in width. The table costs 
thirty-six dollars and the mirror twenty- 
one dollars and seventy-five cents. Per- 
haps the living room might be brightened 
by a little nest of tables which may be 
bought for twenty-five to fifty dollars for 
a set of three, increasing in price of course 
as the size and appearance of the tables 
would seem to warrant. Many times a 
chest of drawers lacquered in color might 
be added either to the furnishing of a liv- 
ing room, or else substituted for some out- 
worn piece. And by carrying the color 
into some other part of the room, not too 
near the lacquered piece, the room will be 
brightened at once most decoratively. 

The dining room too responds to the 
occasional piece of lacquered furniture. 
A lacquered chest might be installed for 
aserving table, with the additional drawer 
space convenient for linen or silver; per- 
haps a more important piece would be the 
best addition of all—and a Chinese cabinet 
for silver, china or linen might give the 
room real beauty. This could be substi- 
tuted with fine effect for an out-of-date 
china cupboard with glass doors. 

And it is possible to change a hallway 
completely by a piece or so of lacquered 
furniture. Just imagine a small chest. of 
drawers, done in red lacquer, assuming 
the place of honor, a gold mirror above it, 
and on each side a small red-lacquered 
chair with a seat of black. 


——— 
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ou can Look Young : 


By using the tone of this rouge that gives the : | 
perfect, natural coloring of lovely girlhood 


She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 





By MADAME JEANNETTE 
Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pom- 
peian Laboratories as a consultant to give au- 
thentic advice regarding the care of the skin 
and the proper use of beauty preparations. 


OMETIMES you see a woman whose 
b) cheeks glow so zaturally with fresh, 
youthful color that you say to yourself: 
“Well, she is one who doesn’t need 
rouge!”? But usually the truth is that 
she does need and use a rouge that gives 
her cheeks the exquisite natural color- 
ing of a girl in her ’teens. That rouge is 
Pompeian Bloom. 

‘Today women everywhere realize the 
necessity of using rouge that matches 
perfectly their natural skin-tones. ‘They 
know that the effect of obvious rouge is 
just as unattractive as lack of coloring. 
They want rouge that appears to be part 
of their own complexions. And when 
they use the right shade of Pompeian 
Bloom they achieve the wholly natural 
effect they desire. 

Rouge to match the various skin tones 
must be a blend of several colors. Pom- 
peian Bloom comes in five scientifically 
blended shades—scientifically blended 
because Pompeian chemists know that 
complexions are not composed of single 
colors, but a blend of many. 

From the shade chart below you can 
easily select your particular shade of 














E watched her as the 
sun slanted down on 
her pretty face and felt an 
impulse to tell her she was 
like a rose. Even in the most 
scrutinizing light Pompetan 
Bloom has the natural glow 
of youth—an effect every 
woman can achieve. 





30 Applications 
of Pompeian Bloom 
for only 10c 


M I not right in stress- 
ing the importance of 
matching your skin-tone? I 
urge you to act on this ad- 
vice—urge you to let your 
own eyes convince you how 
much more charming and 
natural in appearance 








Pompeian Bloom. Listed there is your 
type of complexion together with the 
shade of Pompeian Bloom that matches 
it perfectly. 


SHADE CHART /or selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American woman 
has the medium skin-tone—pleasantly warm in 
tone with a faint suggestion of old ivory or sun- 
kissed russet. The Medium tone of Pompeian 
Bloom suits this skin. If with a medium skin you 
are slightly tanned, you may find the Orange tint 
more becoming. And sometimes women with 
medium skin who have very dark hair get a bril- 
liant result with the Oriental tint. 


Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin 
are generally dark of eyes and hair—and require 
the Dark tone of Pompeian Bloom. If you wish 
to accent the brilliancy of your complexion, the 
Oriental tint will accomplish it. 


The intriguing beauty of olive skin and dark brown hair is always enhanced by 
the rich color of the damask rose. If you are this type you may use Pompeian Bloom 


in the Dark tone or the Oriental tint for this enchanting effect. 


Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, most often 
found in blondes or red-haired women,.and should 
use the Oriental shade. 


White Skin: The pure white skin is rare, but 
if you have this rare skin you must use the Light 
tone of Bloom. 

Special Note: Remember that an unusual coloring of 
hair and eyes sometimes demands a different selection of 
Bloom-tone than that given above. If in doubt, write a de- 
scription of your skin, hair and eyes to me for special advice. 


If you really want your color to look natural, 
try Pompeian Bloom. 60c at all toilette counters 
(slightly higher in Canada). Purity and satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 
I also suggest that you use 
Pompeian Day Cream as a Yh / 
foundation for your Pompeian ecounedte 


Beauty Powder and Bloom. Specsaliste J on Beanth 


Pompeian Bloom will make 
your cheeks. To make this 
trial easy and convenient 
for you, I have persuaded 
The Pompeian Laboratories 
to let me make this offer: 

Send me toc and the coupon. I will send 
you a trial cake of Pompeian Bloom contain- 
ing enough rouge for 30 applications in a 
dainty little container, not too big to be car- 
ried in your purse; and in addition a liberal 
sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. Tear 
off the coupon now, before you turn the page. 








Madame Jeannette, 
Tue Pomperan LaBorATORIES 
3217 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Madame: I enclose a dime (10c) for sample 
4 a described above. Also sample of Beauty 
owder. 


Street 
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The Quaker on a label means the 
world’s standard in cereal products 
... asymbol of the finest grains that 
grow, of the finest milling known. 
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Why Quaker Oats ‘stands by’’ you 
through the morning 


O YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before meals? 

Don’t jump to the conclusion of poor health. 

Much of the time you'll find it is largely brought 
on by an ill-balanced diet. 


To feel right you must have well-balanced com- 
plete food. At most meals you get it. That is, 
at luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic mis- 
take is usually made at breakfast —a hurried meal, 
often badly chosen. 

That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged to- 
day. The oat is the best balanced ofall cereals grown. 


Contains 16% protein, food’s greatest tissue 
builder; 58% carbohydrates, the great energy ele- 
ment; is well supplied with minerals and vitamines. 
Supplies, too, the roughage essential to a health- 
ful diet that makes laxatives seldom needed! 


Few foods have its remarkable balance. That is 
why it stands by you through the morning. 














Your grocer has two kinds: Quick Quaker, 
which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, and also 
Quaker Oats as you have always known them. 


Food that “stands by” through the morning 


ig OT oats and milk” is the dietetic 
urge of the world today. 


Oats is the richest cereal grown; the 
best balanced from the standpoint of food 
experts and from yours, the most 
delicious and attractive. 

More protein than any other cereal. 
Rich in carbohydrates. And combined 
with milk, in the vitamines. 

Get the genuine Quaker Oats — 


the only oats with uniquely rich, rare 
Quaker flavor; the flavor brought out by 


Quaker milling of plumpest, jumbo 
grains. 

Nothing quite so delicious. Nothing 
quite so energizing. Takes that tired feel- 
ing out of mornings. 


Start every day with Quaker Oats. Start 
your children’s days that way, for your 
sake and for theirs. 


Your grocer has two kinds: Quick 
Quaker, which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, 
and also Quaker Oats as you have always 
known them. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago 
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Walking was hard, but she was strong 
and accustomed to work. She came to the 
little three-roomed log house of her de- 
spised relative, knocked and at once laid 
her hand on the latch. Her opening of 
the door was coincident with a jovial 
“Come in!” 

Very small and very active and very 
blue-eyed, Josaver sat before his stove, 
violin in his hands. He had a small in- 
come, to which he added in summer by 
making rustic tables with legs of grape- 
vine for farmhouse porches. Neat in his 
habits, he had put his house in order and 
was now sitting down to enjoy himself. - 
He was about to lift his violin to his 
shoulder and his feet to the rack of the 
stove, and he sat in a twisted position. 
Having observed the strange happenings 
of human life for a good many years, he 
was not easily surprised, but at sight of 
Mrs. Hedge he was dumfounded. He be- 
lieved there was good in everybody, in- 
cluding Mrs. Hedge; indeed, he strangely 
and unwarrantably admired her. What 
her errand was he could not surmise. 

He jumped to his feet with the pleasant 
alacrity of the Irish, of whose blood he 
had some drops in his veins. ‘‘ Well, well!” 
said he. 


RS. HEDGE was confused; she had 
given no thought to the manner of 
introducing herself or her errand. 

“You get no older,” declared Josaver. 
“You really get younger.”’ There was no 
guile on his tongue; compliments came 
more easily to his lips than any other sort 
of speech. 
al Mrs. Hedge blushed and sat up 
straighter. She saw the many-paned cup- 
board and behind the glass the gleam of 
blue and green. She saw colored ara- 
besques on clear white, she saw a little 
dog running across a vase. They were 
here! 

“You live very nice,” said she. 

“Yes,” agreed Josaver. “But it’s lonely. 
Sometimes I wake at night and remember 
that I might die, and nobody would find 
it out for days. Life grows harder as one 
grows older. I guess you find it so.” 

Mrs. Hedge’s color faded away. ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t know,”’ she said coldly. 

But Josaver spoke the truth; there were 
moments when her life was hard. Re- 
membering her errand, she turned her 
eyes away from the cupboard; you must 
not let the person from whom you wished 
to buy suspect the strength of your desire. 

“Cousin,” she began. 

Josaver smiled; this friendliness on the 
part of his rich and important relative was 
heart-warming. 

“Cousin,” he echoed. ‘‘I suppose you 
walked in from the highway. You can’t 
get back till afternoon. Take off your 
shawl and make yourself comfortable.” 

Mrs. Hedge accepted the invitation. 
This matter must be approached with 
delicacy; it might be that Josaver treas- 
ured his old glass, though he could not 
know its value. He took her shawl and 
carried it to an inner room. 

“T hope you’re equal to spareribs and 
mincemeat.” 








HE GOT out a pie board and rolling pin 
1 and all ingredients for pie. He worked 
deitty and talked steadily; it was eleven 
0 clock, then twelve. The dinner was the 
first that Mrs. Hedge had eaten away from 
home for years, except in the Plympton 
restaurant and at funerals. 

Several times she began “Cousin,” but 
got no further. Her unusual adventure, 
the sight of the treasure, so valuable, so 
unsuspected, so near at hand, the chatter 
of Josaver, and finally the cheerful sound 
of his fiddle hypnotized her. The clock 
phe three and she had said nothing of 
glass, 

__ She sprang to her feet; she must hasten 
if she meant to catch the bus. Again her 
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shrewd self, she believed that with a little 
more “‘cousining’”’ she could have the old 
glass for nothing. 

“‘T’ll come again,”’ said she. 

“T’ll call upon you, if acceptable,’’ said 
Josaver with an old-fashioned bow. 

“Very well,” consented Mrs. Hedge, 
her eyes gleaming. 


MES: HEDGE sat in her parlor, knit- 
ting. The parlor had not been opened 
or heated for fifteen years, since Hedge re- 
ceived his friends for the last time. Mrs. 
Hedge was intensely nervous; for three 
Saturdays Josaver Kling had spent the 
evening with her, and she expected him 
again. Nothing had been said about 
glass, though Josaver had talked and Mrs. 
Hedge had talked. Josaver’s speech flowed 
like a stream, always cheerful, always en- 
tertaining. Mrs. Hedge’s conversation 
was not so cheerful; finding a confidant 
for the first time in her life, she related the 
hardships of her youth. For the first time 
in years she wept, and for the first time 
she heard the pleasant tones of sympathy. 

Josaver brought his violin, and un- 
wonted harmony filled the house of Hedge. 
Spangler, passing, believed celestial music 
was being rendered. When he realized 
that Mrs. Hedge was entertaining com- 
pany in the parlor, he left the bus and ran 
in and looked under the shade. 

“Heavens to Betsey!” said he as he ran 
out. “What does she want of the Cricket?” 

He had another new and interesting 
thing to think of. Two women were driv- 
ing from door to door in an automobile, 
buying up old trash. Some things they 
declined, for others they paid high prices. 

Mrs. Hedge looked at the clock and 
knitted round and looked at the clock 
again. She believed that she heard foot- 
steps and she knitted furiously. But she 
was mistaken. 

“By the time I go round three times 
he’ll be here,”’ said she, perspiration stand- 
ing on her brow. 

Her heart thumped; excitement of this 
variety, endured for the first time in one’s 
life, is wearing. She felt no such emotion 
when Hedge came to court. Hedge was 
silent and glum; he did not play a fiddle 
and talk entertainingly. 

When she had knitted round three 
times she looked at the clock; it was half- 
past seven, a late hour in the country near 
Worleysburg. 

“He'll be here by quarter to,”’ said she 
aloud. 

She did not take her eyes from the clock 
for more than three seconds at a time. It 
was quarter to eight, then eight, then 
quarter-past, then half-past. Appalled, 
she closed her shutters and went to bed. 
Her house seemed large and dark and full 
of grim shadows, and every step brought 
back a hollow echo. She could not sleep, 
and in the middle of the night she wept. 


N SUNDAY morning Spangler saw a 

black-clad woman in the road before 
Mrs. Hedge’s house. She was not exactly 
in the middle; for a moment this deceived 
him into thinking that it was not Mrs. 
Hedge. Moreover, there was a slender- 
ness about her figure and a pale humility 
about her aspect that was puzzling. He 
hailed her jovially, but she did not an- 
swer. She wore, he saw, a hat and a new 
coat with a fur collar. Her black hair was 
magically and becomingly touched with 
gray. 

““Where to?”’ he inquired. 

“That’s none of your business, Spang- 
ler.” In Mrs. Hedge, in spite of disap- 
pointment, the fires of life had not gone 
out. She.was changed, but not changed to 
everybody. 

“T’ll have to know, ’count of your fare.” 

Mrs. Hedge laid fifty cents in his hand. 
It cost fifty to ride to the back road. 


(Continued on Page 105) 


























More than six million women use this modern short-boil 
method to make perfect jams and jellies 


Now 


Sure success every 
time in making your 
jams and jellies 


preerts vary greatly in the amount 
of jelly-making substance which 
they contain. Very few contain enough 
of this jellying substance to jellify all 
of their juice. 


That is why by the old-fashioned 
method the juice had to be boiled down 
until the jellying element was concen- 
trated enough to jell the remaining 
juice. 

Even the fruits which jell most read- 
ily, lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen, so that you have never been able 
to use them fully ripe when their flavor 
is at its best. 


But now, even without previous ex- 
perience, you can make perfect jam or 
jelly every time from any fruit you like. 
You need never again have a failure. 


For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits the way has 
been found to extract the jellying sub- 
stance from fruit in which it is abun- 
dant so as to produce a highly refined, 





With Certo one or two minutes’ boiling is 
enough. Your fruit jells perfectly every 
time, keeping its fresh, natural flavor and 
color. You get half again more jam or 
jelly than you used to get from the same 
amount of fruit. 


liquid concentrate, which, used with 
any fruit juice, gives it the required 
amount of natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. “When I make them by the 
Certo method,” women say, “‘my jams 
and jellies taste just like the fresh 
fruit.” 


For with Certo your fruit needs only 
one or two minutes’ boiling to give a 
perfect jell. This short boiling time 
prevents the darkening in color which 
used to occur during the old long boil, 
and keeps in the jars all the delicate fresh 
fruit flavor formerly boiled away. 


And because with Certo you do not 
have to “boil your fruit down,” you 
have an extra quantity. The slightly 
larger amount of sugar used with Certo 
is needed to jell this extra fruit juice. 
It gives you half again more jam or 
jelly. Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. Jn Canada 
address Douglas Packing Co., Lid., 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Send toc for paces bottle—enough to make 6- 
10 glasses of jelly, depending on the recipe used. 








Dovuctas-Pectin Corp., 

613 Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
Please send me postpaid a trial half-size bottle 

of Certo with the recipe book. I enclose 10 cents 

(coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
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* Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
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Your Sheerest, Gayest Gowns 


Your filmiest, daintiest things . . . 


Wear them now without hesitancy or a moment’s doubt 


This NEW way solves women’s most important hygienic 
problem as the women of constant social or business 
activity would have it solved . . . exquisitely, and by 
ending the uncertainty of makeshift methods . . . ending, 
too, the bother and embarrassment of disposability. 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Registered Nurse 


RESH, charming, immaculate, all day and every day be- 

yond all doubt or question—this new way is bringing it 
to millions, 

In your life, it will make a great and refreshing difference. 
It will end the doubts and uncertainties of old-time methods. 
It gives back the days women used to lose. 


Eight in every 10 women in the better walks of American 
social and business life have adopted it. Doctors urge it. 
Highest authorities approve it. Virtually every great hospital 
uses it. 

These new advantages ; 
Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of the super-absor- 
bent Cellucotton. Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. 
It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own weight in 
moisture. It is five times as absorbent as cotton. Kotex also 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 








Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 

important factors 








posal. 


deodorizes by a new disinfectant. And thus solves another try- 
ing problem. 


Kotex will make a great difference in your viewpoint, in 
your peace of mind—and in your health. Many ills, according 
to medical authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe or unsani- 
tary makeshift methods. 


There is no bother, no expense of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would a piece of tissue—without embarrassment. 


Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are turning 
to this new way. Obtain a package today. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only pad em- 
bodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton. It is the only one 
made by this company. Only Kotex itself is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 


On sale everywhere 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department stores 
everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 
sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Today begin the Kotex 
habit. Note the improvements, mental and physical, that it 
brings. Write today for “‘ Personal Hygiene’’ booklet. Sample 
of Kotex will be mailed free on request. Cellucotton Products 
Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


€ X 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 








No laundry. As easy to 
dispose of as a piece of 
tissue—thus ending the 
trying problem of dis- 


Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 
16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture; 5 times that of cotton, and it 
deodorizes, thus assuring double 
protection. 




















Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready-wrappe’: 
in plain paper—simply help your- 
self, pay the clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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This was not a bright morning; the 
world was dismal, the bus was dismal, the 
passenger was dismal. 

Spangler tried in vain to make con- 
versation. “I guess you won’t get back in 
time for church,” said he, and received no 

eply. 

. MY guess you got a good price for your 
apples.” Still unanswered, he determined 
to stir Mrs. Hedge up. ‘‘There are two 
women after the Schnitz. They were there 
last evening. I saw the tracks of their 


car. 

Mrs. Hedge regarded him furiously. 
“Speak respectfully of your betters, Span- 
ler.” 
3 With hands tightly clasped and lips set, 
she sat motionless. Two women! Her 
cousin Josaver was very attractive; others 
were finding it out. Others may have 
known all along, others—a light dawned 
upon Mrs. Hedge. These were the two 
strangers, and they were after Josaver’s 
beautiful things! They were also after— 
it could not be otherwise—the owner. 

“Can’t you drive faster, Spangler?’”’ 

Spangler said positively that he could 
not. 


N THE back road Mrs. Hedge toiled 

along. The snow was deeper, and the 
air had no invigorating quality. Josaver’s 
house looked as it always looked, pic- 
turesque in its pretty setting, and forlorn 
in spite of the smoke winding from the 
chimney and the sound of a cheerful 
whistle. The whistle made Mrs. Hedge’s 
heart sink lower. She would have es- 
caped if she could, but it was too late. 

The door opened, and there, slim and 
short and red-cheeked, stood Josaver. 
“Why, Maria Hedge!” 


way back to the house. “‘ That’s what’s been 
wrong with me lately,” he confessed. 
‘We'd been hearing rumors of it, but we’d 
hoped they weren’t true. Guess it means 
a War. 

A cattle and sheep war! I knew what 
that meant. The gulf between the cattle- 
men and the sheepmen is a thing that 
cannot be crossed, for the simple reason 
that the cattleman cannot live, once the 
sheepman has taken possession. A beef 
“critter” will not eat after the ground 
has been grazed and tramped upon by 
sheep; neither will it drink where sheep 
have been. If the sheep come, then the 
cattle must go. 

I turned and tossed that night in wake- 
fulness until slightly before dawn. Then 
with the perversity of Nature, I slept for 
perhaps an hour, to find upon awakening 
that Fred was gone. I arose and hurried 
to the gun rack. His six-gun and holster 
were gone. A box of cartridges lay open, 
witli a few scattered about, where he 
evicently had hurriedly taken a handful. 
I knew what it meant; he had ridden 
out to make good his threat of the night 


elore 


| I‘! ESSEDas hurriedly as possible, then, 
running forth to the corral, threw a halter 
upon my saddle horse and mounted him 
bar: back; there was no time to be lost. If 
I could only reach there before actual con- 
flict! To that end I took a short cut of 
precipitous grades through dense brush, 
which lashed my face and scraped my 
knees as the horse hurried with none too 
much care along the twisting trail, at last 
to come into the open and see before me 
the sheep camp still undisturbed. 
x,_L lease!” I begged of the flockmaster. 
Won’t you go? My husband’s coming 
armed, and he means it.” 
.,,.Does he?” sneered the other man. 
Well, we’re armed too.” 

It aroused every fighting instinct within 
ak. enmity between sheep owner and 





“TI thought—I thought —there might be 
something the matter.’’ 

“No,” answered Josaver. ‘‘ Nothing at 
all. Callers kept me home. Come in.” 

Mrs. Hedge entered and sat down. The 
cupboard was empty, the ladies seemed to 
have done their persuasive work quickly. 

Josaver saw Mrs. Hedge’s quick glance. 
With bright-eyed suspicion and painful 
humiliation he studied her. Then it was 
not friendliness which brought her through 
the snow to his house! She had every- 
thing, and he nothing but his old glass, 
yet like the two greedy women who had 
pestered him for weeks she would take it 
away. She was actually crying. Was her 
disappointment as bitter as that? 


RS. HEDGE had lost all pride. She 

thought of the strange echoes and the 
grim shadows which had so mysteriously 
appeared in her great lonely house, then 
of Josaver’s cheerful presence and his 
lively tunes. Of the glass she did not 
think at all. ‘‘ I’m getting old,” she sobbed. 
“‘T’m lonely and miserable. I wish you’d 
come to live with me.” 

Josaver grew red as a peony. He had 
begun to hate and fear the lonely road; 
his evenings spent with Mrs. Hedge were 
like Paradise. He made a little bow. 
“Maria, will you do me the honor of ac- 
cepting my hand?”’ 

“T will,” sobbed Mrs. Hedge, still lost to 
dignity. ‘“‘That was what I meant.” 

Josaver’s eyes twinkled, his coat tails 
danced as he took a little step to one side. 
Behind him and in front of the many- 
paned cupboard was a basket filled to the 
top and covered with newspapers. His 
eyes gleamed. 

“T find that I own property of value,” 
said he. “I had it all packed to make you 
a present.” 


C faming a Home on Burnt Nountain 


(Continued from Page 33) 


cattle owner is a primal one. My jaws set 
and I suppose my features must have 
given good indication of the resentment 
within me. 

“Well,” I answered, “I’ve tried to 
plead with you, simply because I don’t 
want to see you killed. ‘“‘ You know,” and 
I put emphasis into the sentence, “‘it isn’t 
murder in this country to shoot a rat of a 
sheepman.”” 

He looked at me queerly. Suddenly his 
eyes widened. ‘‘You’re that lion-tamin’ 
woman, ain’t you?” he asked. 

I answered with merely a nod. 


N INSTANT later Fred came riding out 
of the brush, his right hand moving 
toward his holster. “Well?” he asked. 

“Goin’ right out, brother,” said the 
flockmaster. ‘‘Goin’ right out. An’ I 
don’t want you to think that this here is 
my fault. I just got them there boundary 
lines mixed up, that’s all. Never meant 
to trespass on your land; never meant it 
at all.” 

The old excuse of the sheepman, and 
Fred knew it. He watched the white- 
topped wagon until it was well out of 
sight, then, alighting, turned over his 
horse to me. ‘“‘Take him home,” he or- 
dered. “It may be a ruse. I’m going to 
ambush.”’ 

The result was that for a week I moved 
as in adaze. The sheepmen assembled in 
great numbers upon leased land of their 
own, awaiting the time when they could 
break over and simply confiscate grazing 
land belonging to homesteaders who they 
felt could not resist them. But the scouts 
of the association had learned of it; now 
the whole country was aroused, with stern- 
faced cattlemen riding night and day, and 
Fred with them. 

Throughout the summer I lived under 
this tension. At last came the time when 
the only solution seemed to be that of 
driving every invading sheepman back 
over the Utah line. A time was set. 
























































KONAR 


Pleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


How careful you are to buy good food for the chil- 
dren! How you cater to their diets! But what happens 
to your food supplies between the market basket and 
mealtime? What happens to cooked dishes from one 
day to the next? 


Good food deserves good refrigeration, and a 
Leonard Refrigerator is the best protection you can 
provide. Always so airy and wholesome and frosty- 
cold! Always so easy to clean with a 
damp cloth! And such a gleaming, 
sparkling, porcelain Beauty ... you'll 
delight justin having it in your kitchen. 

(ee for ice or te) 
refrigeration — equipped for 


installation of electrical unit. 















LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
; GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Over two million Leonards 
in use today—leader in the 
industry for 45 years. Su- 

insulated! Send for Mr. 

nard’s book, ‘'Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators’, 
together with free catalogue 
and sample of porcelain, or 
see the complete line at any 


Leonard dealer’s. 














GOOD FOOD DESERVES GOOD REFRIGERATION 
















































































































Call a Plumber? 


—not with Drano 
on the pantry shelf! 


Ves that laundry drain gets lazy—and the 
water lags in the tub—don’t prod and poke, 
or call the plumber. 













Just use Drano. 


For Drano will quickly open clogged drains and 
keep them open—free-flowing—sanitary. Drano 
boils, scrubs, scours, down in the drain—dissolves 
grease, hair, lint and the soapy refuse that makes 
drains balky. 


And Drano positively will not harm porce- 
lain, enamel, or plumbing! 


Use Drano regularly 


Drano used regularly means free-flow- 
ing drains in kitchen, bathroom, and 
laundry. Drano disinfects and de- 
odorizes garbage cans, too—keeps 
refrigerator drain-pipes sanitary —_>~ 
brightens grease-encrusted iron pots 
and glass ovenware in a jiffy—cleans 
clogged down-spouts. 
























Buy a can today at your grocery, 
drug, or hardware store. Or send 25c 
for a full-sized can. Express charges garage fioor. It will quick- 
additional outside of the United States andi dripping, 
and Canada. The Drackett Chemical # 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. a 


y 


Clean garage floors 
this way! 
Sprinkle Drano on your 





TRADE da REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 


Drains 25¢ 





35 Cents in Canada 
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Ghostly figures in the darkness, the cattle- 
men of the Burnt Mountain section rode 
through the night to their meeting place. 
They assembled. 

The orders were given. And then 

The swift-flying figure of a woman, risk- 
ing her life for the sake of speed. “The 
Rangers!” she announced. “‘They’re de- 
training at Roadstop!”’ 

It meant a much-sought-for thing—the 
state Rangers, refusing until this time to 
take any part in the war, but now assem- 
bled through the warning of someone that 
the crisis had reached the point of im- 
pending bloodshed. For weeks after that 
time welcome green-clad men, with the 
authority of the state of Colorado behind 
them, rode the hills of the Burnt Moun- 
tain district, holding true to their promise 
that the overslipping of leases or tres- 
passing upon any forest reserve or other 
public domain by the sheepmen would not 
be countenanced. That fall, with their 
plans gone astray, the invaders shipped 
their sheep to market, and another danger 
was over. 





O GIVE way to a little excursion which 

had for us happiness and sadness, a 
hello and a good-by, all in one, Fred, one 
day, came into the house from his trip to 
the mail-box with the announcement that 
a small circus was to be in Roadstop in a 
short time. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
time we have for circuses!” 

He did not answer in words, but merely 
nodded toward the diminutive Scotty, the 
only one left of our circus dogs. Ten days 
later, Fred and Scotty and myself, jolting 
along in a heavy farm wagon, set forth to 
Roadstop to see the circus. Foolish sen- 
timentality perhaps, but one clings so to 
things when there is loneliness everywhere. 

We reached the show; it was a fair and 
carnival more thanacircus. For two glo- 
rious days we wandered about the place, 
Fred and Scotty and I, and I believe of the 
three Scotty enjoyed it the most. It was 
her last circus, her good-by. A few weeks 
later, just before the first snow of the 
winter, we placed her in a box which Fred 
had built, and which I had padded, tear- 
ing up one of the satin dresses left from 
other days, to make a fit bed for her. We 
carried the box down by the rushing 
waters of the mountain stream where the 
trout leaped and played. 

And to you hundreds of thousands who 
have read of her in fiction and in fact, for 
her name has been in every magazine 
of prominence in America, there sleeps 
“Scotty of the Circus,” her ears pointed 
forward as though listening for the sound 
of the band, one tiny foot raised as she 
often raised it before she made her rushing 
leap at Kaiser, her lion puppy, when 
Kaiser and her little mother Scotty were 
the features of the menagerie. 


“A lot of 


GAIN it was a dry winter, with ceaseless 
winds which were worse than snow. 
Day and night they whined and howled 
about the cabin until the nerves of Fred 
and myself were on the uttermost edge. 
We snapped at each other upon the slight- 
est provocation; there came the time when 
by mutual consent we kept away from 
each other as much as possible, that we 
might evade “‘the law of the land.” 
Spring came, still dry, and summer fol- 
lowed two weeks ahead of schedule. The 
final papers had been drawn on our home- 
stead. It was ours in the fall, there to be 
used if we cared for it; and strangely 
enough the grazing there was good, which 
was fortunate. For our increasing herd of 
cattle would fatten through the summer 
at least. And when the fall came Fred took 
to Denver enough to bring us a thousand 
dollars, a monstrous sum to us who had 
seen so little for years. 

In the meantime I rode range like a 
cow-puncher, fighting away the dogies, 
or long-horned, nondescript cattle, which 
had been turned adrift by those unable to 
‘feed them, and now were eating the hay- 
stacks of anyone into whose land they 
could manage to break their way. The 
last year of the six allowed me by the law 


was beginning, and none too auspiciously, 
If another drought should follow, it might 
mean trouble. The banks were beginning 
to feel the need of a return of money lent 
throughout the country. 

It may have been the right and proper 
thing in other days to blame the bank 
for everything that happened to the “old 
homestead,” but it certainly is not just 
these days. During those times of stress 
in the Burnt Mountain country, there 
would have been treble the number of 
failures had it not been for the banks, 
True, 10 per cent interest is a terrific 
amount. Yet when one is dealing with 
people who have come from here, there 
and the other place, where the risk is un- 
usually large, it inevitably follows that the 
rate of interest is large too. Notes in this 
district had been renewed and re-renewed 
until practically every bank was swamped 
with frozen credits. There had been trick- 
ery on the part of borrowers, collusion be- 
tween persons who could act as witnesses, 
so that when a “critter” presumably 
strayed away and was lost, there could be 
someone to back up the borrower’s state- 
ment. Usually the state of. being lost 
consisted of the beast falling under the 
butchering sledge, or being smuggled 
across the state line and there sold for 
beef. In any event it happened, and the 
banks were closing down. 

I knew that we were good for at least 
another year. But we could not keep go- 
ing forever without heavily reducing our 
principal. And here was a winter coming 
on, with not enough hay to feed our stock, 
and with the dogies eating what we had. 
We went forth to clear the ranch of dogies. 


T WAS done. Every bit of fence was re- 

paired. They were shut out of our place 
at least, for the winter. Then as we rode 
along the ridge toward home Fred moved 
suddenly down into the valley to inspect 
a group of wild horses which had come in 
with the dogies and been overlooked. 

I stayed above, riding slowly, and at 
last to glance down just in time to see one 
of the animals which Fred had been at- 
tempting to drive toward the gate swing 
suddenly and kick. Immediately Fred’s 
horse reared and shied, throwing him far 
to one side in the foot-deep snow. 

For a moment I waited for him to rise; 
being thrown froma horse becomesa rather 
common occurrence in a country when one 
must break raw horses to the saddle or 
to harness. But Fred did not get up, and, 
suddenly filled with fear, I put my spurs 
to my mount, urging it as swiftly as pos- 
sible through the deep snow. 

Fred was gray with pain when I reached 
him; the blood was spurting from a gash 
in his left leg. “‘Caught me square,” he 
gasped, nodding toward the vicious wild 
horse. ‘‘Couldn’t get out of his way. But 
T’ll—I’ll be all right. Help me up.” 

Through sheer force of will he rose and, 
how I do not know, mounted his horse. 
After I had helped him dismount at the 
house, cut his riding boot from his leg 
and stanched the flow of blood from the 
ugly, deep cut of a small vein, I tried the 
usual tests I had learned on the circus— 
then found the strength to tell the truth: 
**Tt’s broken, Fred.” 

He did not answer, and I said no more 
for a long time. 


BROKEN limb means enough inacity. 
Thirty miles from a doctor, it amounts 
tolittle less thanadisaster. Tosay nothing 
of the expense—thirty-five dollars for set- 
ting a broken bone, and a dollar and a hialf 
per mile for travel—those are the prices 
in such isolated districts as ours. But this 
was not a time for thinking of expense. 
dressed hastily and started for the door. 

Fred turned painfully. ‘‘ Where are you 
going?” he asked. 

“Down to the road. To telephone into 
Roadstop.” 

“You're not! Go up to the sawmill. 
There’s a young fellow there who had a 
year in medicine before he took up home- 
steading. You know who I mean—the 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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‘After exercise, | 


“AFTER dancing or any other exercise, I simply 
had to keep away from people,” she wrote to 
us. “In spite of my daily bath and local ap- 
plications under arms, there was always that 
unpleasant suggestion of odor. 

“One day it occurred to me that no matter 
how active my children were, they never had 
that perspiration odor. For years I have trained 
the youngsters to wash and bathe with Lifebuoy 
because I have such faith in the health protec- 
tion of its antiseptic. 

“Just to see if this antiseptic would do away 
with my body odor, I bathed with Lifebuoy 
myself one hot morning. Although I perspired 
freely, there was not a suggestion of odor all 
day. Lifebuoy has solved a personal problem 
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which distressed me for years. I’m enthusiastic.” 

Odor is caused by a deep-down accumulation, 
in pores all over the body, of fatty waste and 
the acids of perspiration. The cleansing action 
of antiseptic Lifebuoy lather is so searching and 
thorough that all of this waste is removed. 
Pores and skin are so purified that odor is 
impossible, no matter how hot it is. 

A daily bath with Lifebuoy will not only 
benefit and guard your health, but will give 
that most appreciated of all feminine attractions 
—the charm of delightful immaculacy. The 
clean, antiseptic smell of Lifebuoy rinses away 
completely—never clings. Lifebuoy is orange 
red—the color of its pure palm fruit oil. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


ifebuoy @&® 


HEALTH SOAP 


-stops body odor 


simply had to keep away 





When youngsters keep well 
mothers stay young 


MILLIONS of mothers have learned that constant use 
of Lifebuoy protects the health of their children 
from passing epidemics and the danger of infections 
from scratches and bruises. 

Dirt is always dangerous—city dirt especially, 
Children touch everything. Playmates are not always 
as clean as you would like. A good, sudsy wash-up 
with antiseptic Lifebuoy before meals and at bedtime 
removes dirt dangers. 

This super-cleanness of Lifebuoy is a tonic— 
keeps skin smooth and soft and invigorates the 
whole body. 
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FLAVOR THAT TEMPTS LAZY APPETITES 


2. 


1< 





Tuere Is no more tempting flavor 
in the world than that of fresh, sun- 
ripened tomatoes. It is the flavor 
that wakes lazy appetites, quickens 
digestion, adds a delectable savori- 
ness to plain, wholesome, everyday foods. 

Blue Label Ketchup is just the concentrated 
goodness of flawless, red-ripe tomatoes, quick- 
ly cooked to retain every bit of flavor, delli- 
cately seasoned, but never overspiced. 


Make this test today 
Get a bottle of Blue Label Ketchup from your 


grocer. Taste alittle. You will notice instant- 
ly its unmistakable tomato flavor, blended 
with the appetizing tang of fresh spices. This 
perfect blending of flavors is the reason why 
so many people prefer Blue Label to any 
other kind of ketchup. 

Now try the appetizing effect of this 
ketchup on other foods. Taste a little meat 
without ketchup. Then add a dash of Blue 














Other popular 
Blue Label Delicacies 
CHILI SAUCE: 4 delicious 
blend of freshtomatoand spices. 


BONED CHICKEN: Large ten- 
der slices—mostly white meat. 
TABLE SYRUP: Pure maple 
Sap and cane sugar. 


PRESERVES: Pure fruit and 
cane sugar—nothing else. 














Wakes up your appetite 


Brighten up every meal 
with the luscious tomato taste 


of Blue Label Ketchup 


a 


Top off a salad with KETCHUP 
Blue Label Ketchup. 
It looks appetizing 
and tastes delicious. § 


Label Ketchup and taste again. 
What a difference! You smack 
your lips. Appetite is wakened— 
and you know that digestion is 
quickened because your mouth 
instantly begins to water. 


Many ways to use Blue Label Ketchup 


Serve it on the table at every meal, either in 
the original bottle, or in one of your own 
dainty covered jars. Use it in the kitchen to 
enrich the flavor of salads, sandwiches, sauces 
or stews. Add it to scrambled eggs before 
cooking. Pour a little in the pan before a 
roast goes into the oven. 


Send for fifty new recipes 


Fifty Ways to Use Tomato Flavor is the title 
of our new fascinating booklet of recipes. Send 
coupon with ten cents to cover mailing costs 
and we will mail you a copy of this recipe 


_book and a trial bottle of Blue Label Ketchup. 
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black-haired one. He wants a start on a 
cattle herd. He’ll do this for a heifer. 
And I can stand the pain.” 

[| tried to remonstrate. 

Fred set his jaws. ‘‘Zora!”’ he said, 
“either you do what I say, or I’ll get out 
of this bed and walk on that broken 
bone!” 

Seventy-two hours elapsed before the 
broken leg was set! Such is the frontier. 
Yet we were fortunate. The doctor in 
Roadstop had been called out of town in 
the opposite direction on a case in which 
death hovered. Had we been forced to 
wait for him, it would have been a week. 

So again I was man of all work, even to 
the butchering of the hogs, fat from the 
abundant supply of acorns and now ready 
to be made into the hams and bacon to 
supply the winter livelihood and interest 
money. Sometimes now I wonder how I 
did it. Then, however, there was little 
thought expended along that line. It had 
to be done, and that was the end of it. 


HRISTMAS DAY was the one set by 

our lumberjack doctor—Fred had been 
right; his fees amounted to one heifer—as 
the time when my husband could leave his 
bed and take his first hobbling journey 
upon crutches, and I prepared to make a 
celebration of it. The neighbors did the 
same, each dropping by, some of them 
having made a journey of fifteen to twenty 
miles on snowshoes, with some little deli- 
cacy, and as a result our table was loaded 
with the offerings of the Burnt Mountain 
country. 

Among them was a bottle of choke- 
cherry wine, and as I drank my toast I 
added a silent one: ‘‘To the last year.” 

For the sixth year was beginning, the 
last of that stretch of time since, down at 
the barn dance, a sparkling-eyed little 
woman had told me that I had but six in 
which to do one of three things—to run 
away with another man, to kill my hus- 
band or to kill myself. As for the other 
man, he never had existed in fact or in 
thought; Fred was still my one obsession, 
just as he had always been. The same was 
true of the second prophecy. Of the 
third—a pang shot through me. There 
had been so many times when death would 
have been a deliverance, a welcomed thing. 
And now the sixth year was beginning. 
Could anything happen which had not 
happened before? Was I not hardened? 

I had learned to sacrifice, even to the 
extent of my looks. I had become a 
workman, a laborer, realized the fact and 
taken it as a matter of course. I had even 
stood in the butchering pen, my knife 
running red, shaking at the very thought 
of what I was doing, yet proceeding never- 
theless. I had seen my husband ride forth 
time after time, his six-gun strapped 
around his waist; then waited hour after 
hour, not knowing whether he would re- 
turn dead or stained with another man’s 
blood. Could there be anything more? 


N ARCH answered my question, after 

a January and February which had 
eclipsed in ferocity of blizzard and depth 
of snowfall anything which ever had been 
known in the Burnt Mountain country. 
Downin Denver a great fraternal organiza- 
tion was giving one of the biggest indoor 
circuses ever held, under the guidance of 
my old friend, Courtney Ryley Cooper, the 
author of circus stories, who, when I had 
been “Zora, the Bravest Woman in the 
World,” had served his time as press 
agent with my circus. 

Mr. Cooper had announced that I 
would return to the ring for that show, 
performing with my old herd of elephants, 
which he had brought on from the new 
Winter quarters of the circus at Peru, In- 
diana. I had agreed. Fred and I had 
dreamed of it for weeks—to go back to the 
lights, to the music, to see my old herd 
again and watch them obey my commands! 

But at dawn of the morning of that re- 
turn I stood in an old bobsled, threading 
the reins of a four-horse team, and taking 
my final orders from Fred. Three days 


before, the thought of Denver had been 
obliterated; the Continental Divide was 
choked with snow even beyond the efforts 
of mountain snowplows backed by as 
many as five tremendous Mallet engines. 
Trains to Denver had ceased. On the 
ranch, a two weeks’ stretch of zero 
weather, with its consequent drain upon 
the fuel-flesh of cattle, had resulted in a 
ruid upon the last haystack that had al- 
most obliterated it. 

In Roadstop a supply of oil cake which 
Fred had bought was waiting, a thing of 
deliverance as far as feed was concerned, 
for one pound of it is worth six of any hay 
or grain feed, or, as the cow-punchers put 
it: “‘Ef th’ critter ain’t been dead more’n 
twenty-four hours it’ll bring ’er around.” 

I was the one to get it, for Fred could 
not leave. The snows of the last ten days 
had so banked the fields and trails that he 
had a constant job of trail breaking, that 
the cattle might find their way to the feed- 
lots, an operation consisting of a slow jour- 
ney on foot, followed by a number of 
horses, thus packing down the trail so 
that it may be used by less sure-footed 
cattle. 

So, at daylight, I set forth, a swaddled 
being in flannel shirt, heavy Canadian 
coat, boots and moleskin breeches, on the 
way to Roadstop for our treasure, I who 
was to have made the triumphant return. 
The sky was overcast, yet there were 
breaks here and there which indicated a 
clearing, for which I gave thanks. 


HANKS, however, which were re- 

tracted as I got off the mountain and 
well onto the main road. A heavy fog had 
dropped, followed soon by a driving, wet 
snow. 

Slowly, doggedly—all day—my team 
dragged along since the wet snow was 
now piling up against the front of the sled. 

Gradually the light began to fade. 
Darkness was coming on me. I plodded 
on, at last to make the “big turn” and 
there give a sigh of thankfulness for the 
lights in the distance. Roadstop! 

And what a town, when at last I 
reached it! A horde of nondescript, miser- 
able animals met me at the edge of the 
village—half-starved horses, mules, cattle 
and goats—which halted my progress like 
bandits holding up a stage, that they 
might nose into every part of my sled in 
their anguished search for food. The town 
was practically denuded of feed for stock, 
little other than that which, like my own, 
had been bought far in advance being 
left. The railroad would not be able to 
break through the blockade at the top of 
the Continental Divide for days. 

From every trail leading into the fron- 
tier town came miserable outfits, bony 
horses dragging wearily in their harness, 
to approach feed stores, beg for grain or 
cake, and be met with the reply: “Let’s 
see the money first!”’ 

It gave me an inkling of what I might 
expect when I loaded up with my oil cake. 
In fact, the word already had passed 
around town that I had feed stored, with 
the result that my route to the hotel was 
a thing of constant interruptions and beg- 
gings. There was only one thing to do: to 
wait until late at night, load my oil cake 
at the rear of the store, drive my team to 
the lumber yard of a friend where it could 
be locked and guarded, and then make the 
start before daylight the next morning. 
This I did upon a sleep of four hours, and 
then—into the blizzard again for the rag- 
ing journey homeward, this time with the 
handicap of a load, and the fact that the 
temperature had dropped nearly to zero. 


EANWHILE, out on Burnt Moun- 
tain, Fred had watched for my return 
with the setting in of the blizzard, and then, 
when I did not come back, went down to 
the stage station to telephone into Road- 
stop for news of me. But the wires were 
down, and he waited until morning for the 
stage, coming through this time with a 
rider leading a packhorse on which was 
piled the mail. 
“Think I saw her in Roadstop,”’ said 
the white figure of the stage man. ‘Pretty 
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Send for Books 


Write for latest Kirsch Rod 
and Window Draping Book 
showing draping ideas for every 
room and every kind of win- 
dow in connection with exten- 
sion curtain rods. Mailed on 
receipt of 5 cents. We also 
publish ‘‘ Distinctive Draping” 
devoted to more elaborate 
hangings, where Cut-to-Meas- 
ure rods are to be used with or 
without draw cord equipment. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
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Over 35,000 Dealers 


recommend and sell Kirsch Curtain 
Rods. Kirsch service is in practically 
every city and town. Kirsch was the 
original flat curtain rod. 20 years of qual- 
ity and satisfaction have made Kirsch 
Rods ‘‘ The National Standard.” 











Investigate the strength, appear- 
ance, durability and utility of Kirsch 
Rods and you find real quality. 


_ Strength—Kirsch Rods are strong, rigid and 
non-sagging, yet graceful and artistic. Invisible 
reinforcement is added by doubling in the edges, 
(see Fig. 2). 

Finish—Kirsch Rods alone have the pat- 
ented StippleTone design, (see Fig. 2). It is ex- 


quisitely beautiful, adds strength and provides an 
ideal surface for a lasting, durable finish. 


Durability— Kirsch Rods have seen service in 


millions of homes for 5-10-15 years, and in thou- 
sands for 16 to 20 years—conclusive proof of their durability. 


Utility—Kirsch Rods take care of any and 


every possible window and door draping need. The 
Kirsch line is exceedingly simple and complete in every detail. 


Brackets—Kirsch ‘‘Snug-Fit,’’ one-piece 


Brackets are small, sturdy and inconspicuous. The 
rods go on by an easy tilt and stay securely in place until 
removed by the same easy tilt. Does not require more than 
one person to put up a rod even of extra length, (see Fig. 1.) 


You can easily identify Kirsch Rods by the name 
on the rod. Be sure you get the genuine. “There 
is no Substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service.” 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
118 Prospect Avenue Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 






















If your draperies will 
be planned and hung 
by a decorator, read 
Kirsch announce- 
ment on page 158. 


View. showing where name 
“*Kirsch"’ is stamped on rod 
—also how rod tilts into 
piece on one-piece 

acket. : 


Fig. 1 













Fig. 2 
Cross sectional view 
of Kirsch Rod. Note ¢/ 
beautiful pn (rbd 4 
Sinish. ‘A’ indicates the 
invisible reinforcement. 
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Glad Sheets! 


Blue Monday? Utica Sheets Don’t 


Know its 


HEY delight in their stimulating 
tubbing and sunshine drill—in the 
restful massage of the hot iron—and 
then they come back to their round of 
duty refreshed, invigorated, feeling 
and looking like new. 
You buy years and __ tractive doilies. 
years of this service 
when you buy Utica 
Sheetsand Pillow Cases 
—many years of con- 
stant use, with one 
laundering right after 
another—and you are 
well repaid by your sat- 
isfaction in sheets that 
stay like new through 
all their remarkably 
long life. 












Send 25c for this set of three at- 


Sheeting, in one piece, and em- 

broidered, ready 

= for trimming. Cen- 

{ ter piece 19” long. 

| End pieces 10” 
across. 


Ask for “Restful 
Sleep,” an interest- 
ing, illustrated 
booklet on correct 
bed making. Sent 


Meaning 


Closely woven of smooth, sturdy 
threads, Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases need no artificial filler to give 
them “finish.” That’s why they are 
renewed by washings, not injured. 
And, being torn from 
the fabric, not cut, they 
iron smoothly and 
evenly. 


Made of Utica 


Best of all, Utica 
Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are moderately 
priced. Get them at 
white goods counters 
everywhere, and be 
sure to ask for them 
by name. Be a “good 
goods buyer.” 


free. 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
Utica, N. Y. 
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sure. Don’t guess she’ll start out again 
till this storm dies though. Horses an’ 
critters dead an’ dyin’ all along the road.” 

So I was safe! Fred turned gratefully 
away and started up the road toward the 
ranch, only to halt, his mouth wide with 
horror. Through the swirling white he 
saw a seventeen-year-old boy, nearly 
snow-blind, leading a horse upon which 
sat his fourteen-year-old brother, who 
balanced in his arms the stiffened, black- 
ened corpse of a thirteen-year-old girl! 

Fred called a query, to be answered 
dully: “‘The Sorenson girl. We’ve took 
her old man back to his cabin. He’s dead 
too. Mrs. Sorenson came over to our 
house this morning, and said the old man 
and the girl had gone out about ten miles 
after hay and hadn’t come back. So I 
went out on skis and found him down ina 
draw, stark, starin’ crazy. Then I went 
back and got a horse and my brother here, 
and we tried to load him on it, but he died 
as we were doing it. We took him to the 
cabin and came back again. Found the 
horses a bit farther on where they’d given 
out, trying to pull the load. One of ’em’s 
dead. Then up the way we saw the girl’s 
arm stickin’ out of a snowdrift. The old 
man’d tried to bury her in the snow to 
keep her warm, but it didn’t work. We 
thought we’d better bring her over here, 
and get help for Mrs. Sorenson and them 
kids. There ain’t any food in the house.” 

There were only Fred and two other 
men in the immediate neighborhood, and 
these three, by skis, hastened to the aid of 
the stricken family. 


Y MORNING the telephone had been 

repaired into Roadstop, with the re- 
sult that when the men reached the stage 
station and placed the body of the father 
beside that of the girl, the coroner could be 
called; and hay and grain and men to break 
trail to the stock sent out by the bank 
which held the mortgage on the cattle. 
Then, this done, Fred asked for news of 
me. Roadstop reported that I was gone, 
and Fred set forth upon the road in an 
effort to meet me, only again to meet 
the stage driver and be told that a number 
of teams had turned back to Roadstop, 
and that perhaps I was with them. 

His own cattle were demanding atten- 
tion now and, believing me safe in Road- 
stop, he hurried to the ranch to his 
neglected work. 

On the long trail, ignorant of the Soren- 
son tragedy, I plodded wearily along for 
twelve hours, over awful roads, made 
doubly dangerous by sudden drifting. 
It was long after dark when I cried out 
with delight at the sight of lights, and 
wondered why everything should be so 
brilliant there. 

‘‘Halloo!’’ I cried cheerily as the door 
opened and I halted my team. ‘ You’ve 
got things bright tonight. Can I stop 
over?”’ 

There was a nod from the woman. “If 
you can get along with seven people and 
two dead ones,”’ she replied. 

Nine people, two of them dead, all in 
the three rooms of a sod-roofed cabin. 
But I could not go on. Exhaustion had 
enwrapped me. I looked after my team 
and staggered within, to hear over and 
over again the details of the tragedy and, 
if that were not enough, to glimpse the 
two bodies, faintly visible through the 
crack of a door that would not quite close. 

The third in a sagging bed, I tried to 
sleep—and failed. 

Again that haunting refrain came to me: 
“Stay here six years ——”’ 


ORNING came. I saw them rolled 

together in a canvas, while a leather 
strap was buckled about their necks to hold 
them together, then placed upon a low, 
flat sled while four half-broken broncs 
were hitched to it, plunging and snorting 
as though they sensed death. Then 
through the snow, a cow-puncher leaning 
over the reins, dimmer and dimmer in the 
distance, on their way to Roadstop and a 
pauper’s grave. They who once had 
dreamed that land would make them rich. 
As they left I, too, departed, urging my 


= 


team up the mountain, white now, glisten- 
ing and calm, like some treacherous Arctic 
beast sleeping after his kill. A curve. A 
figure hurrying along on skis. A glad 
cry—a joyous answer. It was Fred, who 
came running forward to clasp me in his 
arms. God and we alone know the thank- 
fulness we felt! 

But, once home, the tragedy returned 
to us. It weighed upon us. Time and 
again in the years which had passed we 
had heard the roll of those who had died 
from privation, from want, from freezing, 
But they had been far-away things; we 
had not been present at the actual suffer- 
ing. Here, however, was a picture to re- 
main with us, to haunt us as the spring 
seethed on in a perfect frenzy of blizzards 
and snowfall. The roads blocked, only 
that they might open long enough to en- 
tice travelers upon them, then block again, 
Fred and I became more and more taci- 
turn, whole days passing without a word. 


T WAS our last stand, and we knew it. 

Tragedy weighed upon us—pictures of 
the dead; this roaring, blustering demon 
which had descended upon us and would 
not leave. April came in a whirl of snow 
and left in a raging blizzard. May ad- 
vanced through its first week, through its 
second, into its third, while still about us 
was the white, everywhere the white, 
banking itself against the windows, clog- 
ging the trails to the feeding pens, choking 
this entire upper world into silence. 

“Stop that hammering, I tell you!” I 
had screamed it. ‘‘Stop that ham- 
mering!”’ 

“IT wasn’t hammering!”’ Fred’s voice 
was nearly as high-pitched as mine. 
“‘Can’t I tap this heel on my shoe without 
you screaming at me?”’ 

It had come as suddenly as that. A 
moment more, hands upraised, we were 
shouting and screaming at each other, two 
persons maddened with loneliness, with 
fatigue, with the steady dragging down of 
six long years of effort without ever an 
alleviating pleasure. For perhaps five 
minutes we merely stood there, shouting 
meaningless sentences at each other, re- 
criminations, hasty sarcasms. 

Then came the outburst: ‘‘ Work, work, 
work, like some slave! I’m done with it! 
Better to be like those Sorensons, out of 
the way and through with it all, than to 
go dragging on this way.” 

“Yes”’—it was the high-pitched voice 
of Fred—‘“‘and blame me for it. As if ——” 

“TI don’t care who’s to blame. I want to 
be through with it. There’s no future 
here; I’m done with it. Done with it, I 
tell you! I’d rather have oblivion than 
struggle and fight and scrimp and ——” 


HEN I stormed out of the room, and as 

I went I must have glanced in the direc- 
tion of the gun rack. For when I re- 
turned they were gone, and Fred just 
coming in the door. When next I saw 
them, a week later, they again stood on the 
rack. But they were not the shining, 
bright things they once had been. There 
were stains of rust upon lock and barrel, 
from the snowdrift where they had lain 
hidden for three days. 

But when I returned there was little 
thought of where they had gone. I had 
but one desire: to scream out all the hope- 
lessness, the pent-up suffering which the 
years had caused for me—screams met by 
those of Fred. The break had come. We 
were raving victims of what is known to 
those who must endure the solitudes as 
“cabin fever,” a superhysteria which 
consumes as though it were a disease. 

After a time the cabin swirled, then 
went black, and I fell forward upon my 
face, knowing nothing more until night, 
when I found myself in bed, with the lamp 
turned low and Fred sitting beside me, 
smoothing the hair from my brow and 
comforting me. My fall had brought him 
to his senses; now, with all the gentleness 
that this faithful, good man could know, 
he was striving to make up to me for the 
answers he had given to my tirade. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much commercially, socially, are gained this new way with 


gleaming white teeth and firm and healthy gums 








WILL YOU GIVE 10 DAYS 


to see how white your teeth are? 


N amazing test will quickly 
show you how gloriously 
clear your teeth may be. How 
easily and quickly that dingy “‘off- 
color’’ look may disappear. 
Simply send the coupon. A 10- 
days’ supply of this scientific way 
will come by return mail. Lead- 
ing dentists urge you not to omit 
a single day in combating this 
stubborn film coat so dangerous 
to health and disastrous to beauty. 














ERE is a new and radically different way 

in tooth care. A way that quickly re- 

stores “‘off-color’’ teeth to attractive whiteness, 
that the world’s leading dentists are urging. 

In a few davs it will work a transformation 

in your mouth. Your teeth will be clear and 

gleaming; your gums firm and of healthy color. 


It’s film that hides pretty teeth and imperils gums 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth and you 
will feel it—a slippery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. And that is why your teeth look 
“off color” and dingy. 


F LP M the worst 


enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tongue: 


Mother : Watch out for film on children's teeth. 
Now try the new tooth care children’s dentists every- 
where advise, 





It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It lays your gums open to bacterial 
attack and your teeth open to decay. Germs 
by the millions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 
Many methods of cleansing won’t fight film 
successfully. Feel for it now with your tongue. 
See if your present cleansing method is failing 
in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A denti- 
frice called Pepsodent—different in formula, 
action and effect from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world has 
turned to this method. 


It removes the film and Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things at once: 
Removes that film, then firms the gums. No 
harsh grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power beyond 
all doubt. Will show you how white your 
teeth are naturally. Now make the simple test 
today. Results will prove amazing. 


Send the coupon. 
forget. 


Clip it now before you 
A full 10 days’ supply will be sent 


you if you write at once. 
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IL ‘ Only one tube to a family 2138 


Mail this for cl pay 
FRE 10-Day Tube Pe x5) ént 
The New-D. lity Dentifric- 
Endocedby Weidh, Denet Avshorities 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 745, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

















Conetian Gites and Laboratories: 191 George Street, Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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able in quality as Skinner’s 


New York 
Estab. 1848 


CHICAGO 


brunettes 


and so new 


becoming 


“TOOK FOR THE NAME 





Boston 

















And now..... 
Skinner’s crepe de Chine! 


Has: you always wanted a crepe de Chine 
that would combine all the good qualities a crepe 


de Chine ever had? ... The ideal crepe de Chine? 


One with the softest lustre—the lustre of pearls. 
One that would take those melting lovely lines of 
the new mode—without angles or bulk. One heavy 
enough to keep crisp pleats—yet supple enough to 
tie in a tiny bow. One that would wear and wear 
and wear—and never get stringy or rusty or 
crushed — One that would wash? 


Skinner is making this crepe de Chine. As depend- 


famous satins for 


dresses, linings and shoes. As smart as Paris itself. 
In all the best of the new colours—48 of them— 
including the deepest, blackest and most flattering 
black you ever saw—and you know how smart black 
is going to be, and how hard it is to get in crepe. 


Walk straight into your favourite shop and ask 
for Skinner’s crepe de Chine today. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mills, Hotyoxe, MAss, 


Skinners Crepes 


Some of the New Fall Colours 


Light Navy—That new autumn blue—smart, discreet, yet lively 
Old Wine—A marvelous deep-toned red—immensely flattering 
Sea Moss—The new green, equally good for blondes or 


Terra Cotta—A delicious red-golden brown 
Wild Honey—A beige with rose and gold in it—heavenly— 


Black—Best of all blacks—youngest, smartest and most 
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(Continued frem Page 110) 


Even as my fall had sobered him his 
sweetness sobered me. For the week in 
which I lay ill, every possible moment 
which he could spare he spent beside me, 
and out of it came a new, wonderful un- 
derstanding. For nearly six years we had 
ceased to be man and wife; we had been 
merely two laborers struggling at a task 
so great that it had taken from us all 
evidences of affection, even though the 
love grew stronger with every day. Now 
all the little things that a woman craves— 
and a man craves too—came back. We 
called it our honeymoon. 

Then one day Fred came bursting into 
the room, his face boyish with smiles. 
“‘Honey!”’ he cried. ‘Raise up and look 
out the window. It’s summer!” 

There before me were the flowers, grow- 
ing at the edge of the drifts. Summer— 
summer at last, and someway I felt it was 
our summer. 

Winter was done, as such, but not done 
as concerned the benefits now to be de- 
rived from its fierce assaults. High above 
us, every reservoir filled, the alfalfa grew 
as it never had grown before. Although 
many about us had lost cattle, ours had 
come through without even the loss of a 
yearling, while added to this was the fact 
that every bearing cow had presented us 
a calf. 


NCE recovered from my illness, I 
found that I had much more time than 
in other years, due to the clearing of the 
homestead and the necessity of my pres- 
ence there and the fact that Fred had felt 
he could part with a few head of cattle to 
relieve me from the hundred little chores 
by which I formerly had made pin money. 
Happiness—on the way at last! With 
the market reports showing a steadily ris- 
ing market. 

Autumn, and we rode together to 
gather our cattle, and found them rolling 
with fat from the luxuriant growths of the 
summer, cattle which were now far more 
numerous than in the old days; liabilities 
once, but assets now. They went to mar- 
ket, and topped it. 

Then, grinning, Fred came home one 
early winter day and handed me some 
papers. Our debts were paid, and a nest 
egg in the bank. No more the constant 
fear of sacrificing everything to meet our 
notes. No more that awful feeling of un- 
certainty at the sight of anyone upon the 
road, wondering whether it were an emis- 
sary come to foreclose! Free! To call 
this place our own! To think of some- 
thing beside the price of butter, the market 
in Roadstop for home-cured hams! Free! 

Later in the winter Fred went out to 
gather in the hogs, logy with fat from an 
unusually heavy crop of acorns. He se- 
lected a number of the best, put them into 
the sty, then came happily into the house. 

“Honey,” he said, “‘the elevator in 
Roadstop is buying in hogs to make out a 
load. I can’t go—got to gather in the rest 
of ’em. So you take these in and sell ’em, 
and whatever you get is yours.” 


GASPED at the thought of all that 

money, I who had not spent ten dollars 
upon myself in six years. But Fred as- 
sured me, with many pattings of the 
cheeks, that we could afford it. Late 
next afternoon I arrived in Roadstop, 
perched high upon an odoriferous load of 
porkers. I sold them. I got the money, 
fingering it suspiciously as though it might 
be counterfeit. 

All this to spend! Money for the first 
time in six years! My first thought was 
magazines, and I made out amoney order 
for subscriptions which long ago I had 
given up as an idle dream. Then to a 
harness store, for a silver-mounted bit— 
which I had admired and admired then 
turned away from it that I might not be 
further galled with the knowledge that I 
could not possess it. And a pair of spurs, 
silver mounted! For Fred two boxes of 
cigars, and three crates of fresh fruit; we 
had tasted it but a few times in those long 
years. And after that, the necessities, 


om 


with a “hold out”’ for a dress which would 
come from Denver. 

Then, best of all things! I sent to Den- 
ver for our possessions, bringing them out 
of storage. And when they arrived our 
rehabilitation really began. Our library 
for one thing—our rugs—our skins of 
Bengals, of Nubians, of leopards, every 
one of which carried a story of other days. 
Days of rearranging the hitherto gloomy 
seven-room house, with the beautify] 
things of which we so long had been de- 
prived! Then at Christmas the last touch! 
Fred went to town himself and brought 
back the first radio in that part of the 
country, the thing that would keep us in 
touch with the world in spite of blizzard or 
storm or drift of snow. 


—. we put up the aerial, set 
up the machine and tuned in—to hear 
something weird and strange, a type of 
music we never before had known. Jazz! 
Something which had come into the world 
since we had gone out of it! A world gone 
crazy on jazz, so they said. But we had 
known nothing of it, we who had been liy- 
ing the life of the forty-niners! 

The winter sped by. One day Fred 
looked at me and grinned. ‘Well, you’ve 
got the money to do it with,”’ he said. ‘‘Go 
ahead. Stay as long as you like.” 

“Do what?” I parried. 

And he laughed. ‘‘Oh, I’ve seen you 
looking at the sign!” 

Guiltily the next morning I rode down 
to catch the stage. As guiltily I walked 
the streets of Roadstop before I got up the 
courage to go inside. 

Roadstop had changed in those six 
years to a substantial little town with 
brick buildings, a library and sturdy busi- 
ness houses. The drifters and undesirables 
were gone. The boomers and grafters and 
crooked land agents had been weeded out. 
And where one of these get-rich-quick 








concerns once had flourished was now a 
well-equipped little beauty parlor. 

I hesitated upon the step. Misgivings 
tore at me. At last I gained the courage. 
‘How long can you stay in town?”’ the 
girl asked after I had told my story. 

“Three weeks, if I have to.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Two will do. You've 
helped a lot, with what you’ve done al- 
ready. All you need’s astringent. Now 
this clay I use ——’”’ 


EN days later Fred rode into town to 

show me a letter. But first he looked 
and looked and looked. The tan was gone. 
So were the little crow’s feet about the cor- 
ners of my lips. And my hands were softer; 
the nails were smooth and round and pol- 
ished once more. ‘‘They’ll want you sure 
now!” he said. The letter was from a cir- 
cus, offering us a contract. 

But I shook my head. “It’s a lot of 
money. But let’s think, Fred.”’ 

The next day we tore up the letter; then, 
like children upon a holiday, we visited 
the picture houses, the first we had seen 
in six and a half years. A Chautauqua was 
in session, and we visited it, drinking in 
the lectures like starved souls. Then the 
joy of nosing into new books at the library, 
the concerts at the army post, the mulling 
over the magazine racks, while Fred 
puffed contentedly upon cigars that were 
something more than rope. 

When we got home we spent little time 
on inspection. Instead, we stood outside 
the house, looking over a hundred-acre 
field of waving oats toward the Wasatch 
Mountains. The sun was setting with a 
peculiar cloud formation which turned 
the ragged world of the distance for the 
moment to a crumpled thing of purple and 
blue and gray and gold. Fred’s hand 
touched mine, and I clasped it. 

“It’s ours,” he said, looking over the 
waving grain to the distant mesa and the 
valley between. ‘It’s sure changed since 
we took things over, hasn’t it?” 

I nodded with a new insight, a new 
revelation. ‘‘That’s why we loved it— 
even when we didn’t realize,” I said; 
“because we built it.” 


THE END 
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- ew and fascinating possibilities in cakes- 


~ desserts - pies - salads are now opened up to 
us by this new moist Coconut in tins” 


By Avice BRADLey 
NZ that we can get coconut canned fresh 


like choice fruits, we are discovering limit- 
less new ways in which it can be used to give 
interest and variety to the family menus. 


Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, is 
not in the least like any prepared coconut you 
have used before. It is fresh coconut, shredded 
just as it comes from the shell, and then sealed 
in air-tight tins that keep all its tenderness and 
flavor. 


These new recipes have been tested in Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery and found perfect 
in every respect. 


Let the family enjoy them often—for coconut 
put up in this way is one of the most nourishing 
and digestible of foods. 


Two especially fine cake recipes 


from an old Southern cookbook 


COCONUT JELLY BALLS:—1 tablespoon butter, % 
cup sugar, I egg, 34 cup pastry flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, 4 teaspoon salt, % cupmilk, 1 can Baker’s 
Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, %4 glass jam or jelly. 

, Cream butter and sugar; break in egg and beat until light. 
Sift flour with baking powder and salt and add alternately 
with milk to mixture. Stir in 4% can coconut, pour into 
well-greased gem pans and bake in moderate oven—350 
degrees F. for 15 minutes. When cool, spread top and 
sides with jam and coat thickly with coconut. 





COCONUT MARSHMALLOW CAKE:—Bake your 
favorite layer cake and cover it with this frosting: 12 
marshmallows, 1 cup granulated sugar, 3 tablespoons 
water, I egg white (unbeaten), 1 can Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style. Cut marshmallows with scis- 
sors into small bits. Put the sugar, water and egg white 
in a double boiler and beat with a Dover egg beater for 
seven minutes after the water is boiling underneath. Pour 
over the marshmallows and beat until thick. Stir in 4 
the coconut, spread quickly between layers and on top of 
the cake and sprinkle top with remaining coconut. 
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Principal Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 





One of Miss Bradley’s classes in Miss 
Farmer’s famous School of Cookery 


Pies and tarts made with moist coconut 


that the men will like 
COCONUT TARTS—SOUTHERN STYLE:—3 egg yolks, 3 


tablespoons cornstarch, 2 cups milk, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 can 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, % cup raspberry 
jam, 1 cup whipped cream. Beat egg yolks until light. Dissolve 
cornstarch in a little cold milk and add to beaten yolks with 
the salt. Pour in the remaining milk which has been scalded, 
and % can of coconut. Line patty pans with pastry, pour in 
mixture and bake in a hot oven or at 500 degrees F. until crust 
is set, then reduce heat to 350 degrees F. and finish baking. 
When cold, spread jam over top, cover with whipped cream and 
sprinkle with coconut. 





COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE:—1 can Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style, 2 tablespoons granulated sugar, 114 
cups boiling water, 1 cup brown sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, 4 cup 
cornstarch, 4 cup cold water, 3 tablespoons melted butter, 3 
eggs, 24 teaspoon vanilla. Caramelize granulated sugar, add the 
boiling water and brown sugar and cook five minutes. Then 
add the salt and cornstarch, which has been moistened with 
the cold water. Stir constantly until the mixture thickens, put 
in butter, cool slightly, add the beaten egg yolks, coconut and 
vanilla. Pour into a pastry shell and cover with a meringue 
made of egg whites beaten with three tablespoons of powdered 
sugar. Bake ten minutes in a slow oven—325° F. 






A fruit cocktail made with moist coco- 
nut for a company luncheon 


1 can Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 2 oranges, 
1 grapefruit, any other fresh or canned fruits convenient, 
| such as pineapple, grapes, cherries, apricots, peaches or 
melons, 4% lb. marshmallows, 3 tablespoons pulverized sugar. 
, Cut the fruits in conveniently small pieces. Add the marsh- 
mallows and mix all together with sugar and % can coconut. 
Arrange in tall glasses and cover tops thickly with coconut. 





FREE RECIPE BOOK AND TRIAL CAN: The new recipe 

book sent free on request. If you cannot get Baker’s Canned 

Coconut, Southern-Style, at your grocer’s, we will send a 

trial (half size) can with recipe book, for ten cents. Address: 

Franklin Baker Company, Dept. H-1, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please write name and address plainly 





The old familiar kind, too 





ND of course we have the old-fashioned 
shredded kind, sugar cured—the kind 
you have always used—at its best. Baker’s 
Old-Fashioned Shred Coconut is made from 
the meat of the same fine coconuts as South- 
ern-Style. It is daintily and finely cut, care- 
fully prepared, and packed in a double- 
wrapped stay-fresh package. 


BaKErR’s Old-Fashioned Shred en 





COCONUT 


Southern Style 
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Bye up their cost as you sort the 
laundry. Even at medium prices your 
husband’s shirts cost $2.00 apiece (and at 
least 3 in the wash every week!), his under- 
wear $2.00, pajamas $3.00, your house dresses 
$4.50 each, nightgowns $2.00, the children’s 
rompers $3.00, sheets $2.00 apiece, and so on. 


More than $100 worth of clothes all told 
in your wash on Monday! 


What are they worth on Tuesday? 


The punishment your clothes get in an ordinary 
washing is harder on them than all the wear you 
give them the rest of the week. You can’t afford 
to let the old harsh laundry soap wear out any more 
clothes in the washing! Clothes cost too much to 
risk them! 


Treat all of your laundry like fine fabrics! For 
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On Monday -- worth $100°° 
On Tuesday-- worth how much? 


The ordinary Monday washing is harder on 
your clothes than six days’ wear! 4¢ a week 
and you treat everything like fine fabrics! 


just 4¢ more than you pay for ordinary laundry soap 
you give all your clothes Lux protection—save 
dollars in wear and tear! 


You know how faithfully Lux has always 
guarded your. finer things—your silks and delicate 
woolens—how after even repeated washings it re- 
stores them to you fresh and lovely as new. 


Now all your clothes and precious household 
linens deserve this same fine-fabric care! How 
radiantly clean, rich, sudsy Lux leaves your clothes 
—how much longer they last! Lux cleanses out all 
the dirt without straining the delicate fibres. And 
—what’s so important: without fading colors. 


So kind to hands! 


As for your hands—you can hardly believe 
such a difference possible! Harsh soap is so 
rough—bites your hands so unmercifully. 
Lux suds are as caressing as the finest toilet £ 
soap. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


nough in the big package for two average washdays 
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Now let Lux save your 
hands in the laundry just 
as it does when you wash 
out a bit of finery—when 

you wash dishes 
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time? Was it David her heart had been 
looking for, for all these years? She knew 
it was. She was his woman, and he was 
her man. 

She cried a little on his shoulder. They 
were soul mates, all in all to one another. 
They discussed the wonderful thing, 
secretly and unhappily. 

“T have played about,” she whispered. 
“IT suppose I have been a fool, David. But 
I never knew it could be like this. I never 
knew, till I met you.” 

Would he offer to elope with her, leave 
his dull, tedious little wife, who had a 
large bun of hair when all the world was 
shingled? She and David, together. She 
dreamed and dreamed of it. David looked 
white and unhappy. 

‘‘We must have a good talk, darling,”’ 
he whispered. 


UT they never could, because of the 

world being so full of people, in May- 
myo week. They always started, and then 
somebody else came. So she wrote him a 
little note. 

Bubbles, coming in from the club, saw 
the little note lying on her desk, all neatly 
sealed up in its little envelope 
and waiting to be delivered. 
He looked at the address 
and frowned. He stood, 
frowning, for so long 
that his dog, who did 
not know him in that 
expression, growled 
and jumped up. A 
picture of David 
Greenwich, kind, 
weak and unclever, 
and of his little wife, 
who adored him, rose 
before Bubbles’ eyes. 
Bubbles whistled to his 
dog and walked up to the 
general’s house. 

The general was digging for moles in the 
garden. He had removed his coat and was 
working in an excellent striped silk shirt of 
a subtle blue. 

“T speak to you as from one gentleman 
to another gentleman,” said Bubbles. 
“Are you a sport, sir?”’ 

“Well, this isn’t my only interest, if 
that’s what you mean,” said the general, 
indicating the mole run. ‘‘I shoot a bit, 
and hunt a bit.” 

“T wish to make you a confidence of a 
very private and domestic nature,” said 
Bubbles. 

“Come into the hall,”’ said the general, 
parking his spade. “‘ There is something to 
drink there. I can never be confidential 
without drink.” 

The two men went indoors. Very 
human, was Larry Findon, when once you 
got through his reserve. The interview 
ee er easier than Bubbles had even 

1oped. 

Was it base of him to confide in the gen- 

eral? He trusted not. 
_ The situation had required a little ad- 
justment, and he hoped he had adjusted 
it. He could not bear to see little Mrs. 
Greenwich hurt just now. He comforted 
himself with that old, old saying about all 
being fair in love and war. 


Wwaen the social glories of the week 
’¥ are spent, all the world goes out to 
camp at Wet Wund which, being inter- 
preted, means the Place of the Bear. 
‘here are agreeable little mat huts scat- 
tered about a clearing in the jungle, and 
here all the world and his wife came to 
shoot jungle fowl and meet bears in un- 
expected places in the quarries and in the 
woods. It is a final week’s glorious picnic, 
to finish off that week that lasts for a 
month. 

Everyone rode out to Wet Wund, except 
Mrs. Greenwich. It was her first outing 
Since the baby, so she went in a tonga. 

She found her husband a little silent and 












Zs it Worth While? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


distrait in those days, but she said noth- 
ing. She was a good woman, and she 
knew there are times in the life of every 
husband when all he asks of his wife is 
that she shall look aside and admire an- 
other view. Besides, she was so happy to 
be out and about again, after her late 
purely domestic experience. To be riding 
in a tonga, listening to the cuckoos in the 
jungle, after dallying at the doorway of 
death, was fun enough for her. She had 
never had large ideas. 


HE loved the little mat hut she and 
David shared, though there was not 

much privacy about it, owing to the thin- 
ness of the matting. But east of Suez, 
where one bathes so frequently in a canvas 
bathroom full of holes, with an eye peep- 
ing in through every hole, one is apt to 
lose one’s fads on the subject. She was 
glad.that Phyllis was in the adjoining hut, 
the poor girl being alone. 

David had gone very thin. People said, 
“Poor old Greenwich! Darned anxious 
work, fatherhood; it’s made quite a hash 
of the poor fellah.”’ 

But the talk of the camp was the gen- 

eral. For the general, his eye- 

glass well in and his boots 
burnished to a dull glow, 
stuck to plain little Mrs. 
Greenwich all that week 
in camp as the limpet 
sticks to its rock. He 
rode beside her tonga; 

he walked beside her 

at picnics; he invited 
her toshoot with him. 

It defeated people to 

know what he saw in 

her—the general, with 
a curb upon his horse 
and upon his vocabulary, 
riding beside the tonga of 
May Greenwich, being remark- 

ably attentive and polite. 

The little lines on Phyllis’ brow deep- 
ened. She studied her smile from every 
angle, and then she cried. Perhaps 
through her behavior with David, she had 
choked the general off. David, who loved 
her so truly and so passionately, was 
really nothing but another mistake. He 
would always love her, she knew. How 
could he help loving her? But now that 
he had got down to it her interest in him, 
also, died. There was only one man who 
might have held her—Larry Findon, tall, 
reserved, debonair. And he had gone to 
May Greenwich, dull, dowdy little May. 
Would it suit her, she wondered, to scrape 
her own hair back from her forehead all 
a la anyhow, as May: Greenwich did? 
Feverishly she tried it. It was as she was 
doing so that she heard voices in the next 
hut, voices, on account of the thinness of 
the matting, as clear and distinct as if they 
had been in the same room with her. 

“May,” said David Greenwich, ‘‘come 
home.” 

“Oh, David, dear—just when I am en- 
joying myself so much!” 

“I want to go home. I’ve been a fool.” 

“We're all that at one time or another, 
darling. I wouldn’t worry. What have 
you been doing—puss-facing, when I 
wasn’t looking?” 

“I’m not fit to look you in the face, 
May. Listen, dear. I suppose you know 
all about it, and that’s why you are treat- 
ing me like this. It was when you were ill 
too. Listen, darling, darling.” 


IS voice was so low and broken that 
Phyllis could not hear what he said— 

just a murmur of words, and twice she 
heard her name. She sat there, stricken, 
before the looking-glass, her hair done half 
like herself and half @ /a anyhow, like May. 
She heard May laugh, and the soft 
sound of a kiss. “‘Get up, you darling old 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Judd Bluebird Rod prevent 
sagging. 
The Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod 

is finished with a baked lacquer, 
found only in the Judd Rod. 
This lacquer is satin-smooth, 
and will not catch or “pull” 
the most delicate lace or silk. 
This baked finish is perma- 
nent. A Judd Bluebird Rod 


does not rust or corrode. 


Ask for the Judd Bluebird 
Rod by name at depart- 
ment stores and _hard- 
“ware stores. Then you 
are sure to get the rust- 
less, sagless, flat cur- 
tain rod with three 
new features that 
make it better. H. 
L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers 
Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
v 7 
Above— 


The right cur- 
tain rod makes 
the right window 


HEN you re- 

drape your win- 
dows, choose the right 
curtain rod. It helps to 
make your drapery and 
curtain problems easy. 

Choose this better cur- 
tain rod, with its three new, 
exclusive features. It is the 
Judd Bluebird Rod. It comes 
in triple, double, single and sash 
rod styles. 

It is easy to put up. A few taps 
of a hammer put the exclusive 
Can’t-Fall Hook Hanger in place. 
Once up, it stays up. It will not 
fall or become loosened accidentally. 

It holds curtains right. The ex- 
clusive three stiffening ribs in every 


JUDD ¥ 
Bluchico 


4 Curtain Rods 


These are the rods used in the case- 
ment window shown at the top of this 
advertisement. 


Illustrated below is the 
Judd Bluebird double 
tod. In the circle is a 
section of the rod actual 
width (3% inch) show- 
ing the three stiffening 
ribs that prevent sagging. 





















































Casement window for 
a solarium, draped by 
Mr. Richard Cecil 
Pond, Interior Dec- 
orator, using Judd 
Bluebird Sash Rods 

for cream point 
d’esprit sash cur- 
tains overdraped 
with flowered 
orange chintz 
on a Judd 
Bluebird 
Single Rod. 
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What will your car be worth “len? | 
- ~Or in fo years? « - Or in five? : 





Important questions, these — 
but they create no worry, no 
uncertainty for the owner of 
a Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
still in service — 


Owners enjoying six, eight 
and even ten years of faithful 
performance! Mileage run- 
ning into six figures a common 
occurrence — 


Depreciation costs so low you 
seek in vain for a parallel — 


Resale values unusually high, 
yet an eager market to ab- 
sorb them — 


Upkeep costs so nominal that 
it would be difficult to find 
records to match them — 


A greater percentage of costly 
Chrome Vanadium Steel and 
drop forgings than in any other 
car in the world, regardless 
of price — 


In a. word—Long Life—a 
phrase internationally associ- 
ated with Dodge Brothers 
name. 


Donse BRoTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Douce Brotners (CANADA) LimitreEDpD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DooseE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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owl. I don’t mind you kissing Phyll 
Barrymore, if you find it exhilarates you. 
Why, everyone kisses Phyll. Cheer up 
quickly, please. I thought at least you 
had killed somebody.” 

“! must have been mad, May. The rot 
I talked. I thought you’d probably heard 
and hated me, and were letting the gen- 
eral make love to you, to pay me back. 
Let’s go home, May. I’m sick of all this 
social tripe. Look at us; we are supposed 
to be enjoying ourselves. I can enjoy my- 
self much better at home, May, with you 
and baby. All this—well, is it worth 
while? One just says a lot of things one 
doesn’t really mean because there seems 
to be nothing else to say. And I can’t 
stand seeing the general ——”’ 


M‘Y said, ‘‘It is certainly very curious 
about the general. He doesn’t make 
love to me. He can’t. I don’t think he 
knows how. He is not a ladies’ man. The 
things he sometimes says, by mistake, you 
know—and then apologizes humbly! He’s 
a dear thing, David, but I can’t make him 
out. He isn’t enjoying himself a bit. He 
is being conscientious. Once I asked him 
why he was so kind to me, and do you 
know what he said? He said, ‘I am see- 
ing you keep out of harm’s way, young 
lady. I am self-constituted warden of 
your bright eyes.’ What on earth do you 
think he meant by that?” 

“Heaven knows, dear. I expect, like 
me, he felt he had to say something, and 
it seemed to be the only thing to say. It’s 
all this darned social tripe.” 

She kissed him. 

“There, run away and be happy, dear. 
And kiss Phyll, if you want to; I don’t 
mind. Phyllis not really dangerous. She 
and her kind are life’s chocolate cream. 
And no man wants to live forever on 
chocolate cream; in the end, they just 
want to come home.” It was the only 
catty remark May Greenwich had ever 
been known to make. 

The Greenwiches went off next morn- 
ing. They said, I think, that the baby 
wanted them, or something plausible and 
domestic like that. The next afternoon 
Phyllis rode back to Maymyo all alone. 
She did not give any reason for deserting 
the camp two days before it was over— 
and she wore a solar topee, which meant 
there was no fascination afoot. No woman 
can fascinate in a topee. 

Phyllis went straight home. She found 
Bubbles in his office doing arrears of work. 
She went down on her knees beside 
him, and cried and said her 
heart was broken. 


UBBLES did not 

comfort her as she 
expected. He knew his 
cues by heart, but he 
was tired of them. 
“Get up, old girl, get 
up. Don’t talk about 
hearts. You haven’t got 
one yet.” He regarded 
her thoughtfully. 

“They all make fun of me. 
No one takes me seriously. 
They —they ——” sobbed Phyllis. 

‘There was never anything in it but 
your confounded vanity. It was the game 
ot scalps you played at, my child, and not 
the game of hearts.”” (He hoped the 
general had not been too brutal.) 

She cried, and said she did not know 
wlhiy she had ever married him. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” said Bubbles. ‘“‘ You 
married me because you knew it would 
not be much fun living on your father’s 
peision in rooms in Eastbourne. Think 
again,”’ 

*hyllis could not make up her mind 
whether to bite him or have hysterics. 
She did neither. Quite suddenly, without 
meaning to, she began to think. 

‘And what’s more,” continued Bubbles 
very calmly, ‘‘you didn’t do badly for 
yourself. We all know you are good look- 
ing, but it won’t last. Like everybody else, 


my dear, in time you will be fifty-six, and_ 









heaven help the woman who has nothing 
but her face, for she shall be likened unto a 
man who lays the foundations of his house 
upon an ornamental door-mat. I may not 
be a romantic figure. I lack an eyeglass. 
I do not wear priceless boots, but I ven- 
ture to suppose that few men would have 
put up with your whims and fancies with 
the same patience that I have done.” 

“Never mention his name to me again 
sobbed Phyllis. 


”? 


UBBLES did wonder most sincerely 

what the general had done. But it was 
useless asking. “‘Do you know why I wait 
patiently, Phyll? Because, for one thing, I 
have a sense of humor, and you amuse me. 
I am like a man with a private cinema in 
his home—a screamer every evening; and 
also, I am a patient man. I know that in 
time you will see just what it is all worth— 
this fascination business; and then you 
will come home to roost, like all good hen 
birds do.” 

He did not put his arms around her. He 
walked away to the window, and stood 
looking out into the garden filled with 
larkspur and hollyhocks and roses and 
many another English flower, there in the 
heart of the Burma hills. 

Phyll had stopped crying. She was 
thinking, suddenly, of Eastbourne, and 
the smell of lodgings, and her mother sit- 
ting there, enjoying bad health in them. 
That might easily have been all her world, 
for Eastbourne is full of pretty girls, with 
eyes like forget-me-nots and cheeks like 
roses. She took another look at Bubbles, 
standing with his back to her, looking out 
of the window. He wasn’t handsome, or 
tall, but he had a certain dignity. He had 
not comforted her, or fussed her, or kissed 
her. Supposing Bubbles, too, had ceased 
to love her! Supposing she had gone too 
far! Was it possible that she had lost her 
charm, even for him? 

“‘Oh, Bubbles, dear,’’ she whispered, 
suddenly frightened, “‘I will try to be 
good.” 


HE week that lasts for a month was 

over. The stout subalterns had gone 
back to their regiments, the lean young 
men had returned to Rangoon and sun- 
baked Pyinmana. The faded ones had 
returned to the Forests at the Back of 
Beyond. 

Bubbles met the general in the golf 
club, faultlessly attired, his eyeglass 
well in. 

“T’ve never thanked you, sir, for the 
noble way you played up and helped me 

out of my little difficulty recently.” 
“That’s all right; that’s all 
right. I did my best, though 
I am not a ladies’ man. 
But we men must hang 
together in these mat- 
ters. All well, now?” 
“All quite well, and no 
further complications, 
thanks to your capable 
assistance.” 

“T got on with her, too, 

you know—a nice, 

homely, little woman, but 

lacking in ideas. And now, 

perhaps you can tell me some- 

thing. Who is that woman coming 

in with my A. D.C. I seem to know her, 
and yet I cannot put a name ——’”’ 

Bubbles said, mystified: “‘That’s my 
wife, sir, Phyllis Barrymore. Surely you 
haven’t ——” 

The general gave him a stricken look. 
“Good gad, sir. Then I sat in the pocket 
of the wrong woman all that blasted week 
in camp.” He blew his nose on an excel- 
lent silk handkerchief. ‘It is the tragedy 
of my life, sir,” said the general, “that I 
am incapable of distinguishing one woman 
from another woman. They all look alike 
to me, even after the ninth and tenth in- 
troduction. I sincerely hope I have not in 
any way inconvenienced you.” 

Said Bubbles weakly, “It seemed to 
work out all right, sir.” 

“This is one of the reasons that I have 
remained a bachelor,”’ said the general. 
“Good night.” 


Dresses 


Like magic RIT trans- 
forms old dresses to 
new, exquisite beauty. 


Drapes 


By “RIT-ing’’ those 
dull, tiresome drapes 
and curtains with 


rich harmonious 
shades, your home 
assumes new beauty. 











‘Brighten faded school clothing 
with delightful RIT colors 


_beige, rose, flesh, brilliant sea-spray green, rich 
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ITH school time almost here, thousands 
of practical mothers are finding RIT a de- 
pendable ally in freshening and brightening little 
dresses and suits that many washings have faded. 


Why buy the children new clothes with every 
school term when RIT, with its charming variety 
of colors, solves the problem so economically? 


For the children, as well as yourself, there are any 
number of pleasing colors—blues, browns, pinks, 
greens and tans. For finer things there’s shimmery 


purple and jet black. You’ll find RIT uses 


almost inexhaustible. 


Write now for your copy of “For Women who 
Love Color,” and learn what RIT will do. 


RIT Is So Satisfying 


There’s no long, tiresome routine in using New 
Improved RIT. You can either fast dye or tint by 
merely following a few simple instructions, en- 
closed with each package—and the results will 
repay you a thousand-fold for the small effort and 
expense. RIT is surprisingly easy to use. And 
remember, it is guaranteed to give perfect results. 


Renews Old Drapes 


Then, how charmingly you can redecorate your 
home with RIT! Those old drapes, hangings, 
spreads and covers that have become faded or 
streaked, cam now be made to look like new. 


Go into any drug, department or general store, 
and you can have your choice of twenty-four 
enchanting RIT colors, ranging from light, delicate 
tints to rich navy blue and jet black that serves 
so many purposes. The price is only 15c a package. 


WHITE RIT 


Takes the old color out of faded, sun-streaked, spotted or 
perspiration-stained fabrics, making it possible to RIT 
them any color. Wonderful too, for removing spots, 
stains and discolorations from white goods of all kinds. 


Harmless as boiling water 


THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Lingerie 


For milady’s lingerie RIT affords 
a delightful variety of alluring tints. 


FAST DYES 
OR 
TINTS 
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LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 

BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
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With formulas based on science—and creams prepared as 
carefully as foods ELIZABETH ARDEN HAS CREATED 
A GROUP OF SCIENTIFIC PREPARATIONS (that set 


a new standard of purity and effectiveness 


WATCHFUL REGIME like that 

of a food laboratory safe- 
guards the purity of all Elizabeth 
Arden’s Venetian Toilet Prepara- 
tions. The ingredients are chosen 
to meet the strictest standards. 
Only vegetable colors tint the 
lovely powders. Venetian Anti- 
Wrinkle Cream is enriched with the 
real yolks of fresh eggs. Venetian 
Bleachine Cream is full of the juices 


‘of fresh lemons. The skin foods— 
‘Orange Skin Food and the delicate 


Velva Cream—are quite deliciously 


‘pure enough to eat, if you should 


wish, though they are formulated 
to-nourish the skin by being ab- 
sorbed into the tissues. 


Each of Elizabeth Arden’s Ve- 
netian Toilet Preparations has been 
created to fulfill some definite pur- 
pose, to supply a need of the skin, 
or to correct some fault of its func- 
tioning. Their use will keep your 
skin so healthy that it will grow 
clear, firm and smooth—xnaturally 
lovely. 

An Elizabeth Arden Treatment 
is based on three fundamental 
steps—Cleansing, Toning and 
Nourishing. You can accomplish 
wonderful results by this method 
at home, using Venetian Cleansing 
Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic and Orange 
Skin Food in your little Self Treat- 
ments each morning and night. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends for your care of the skin: 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores, leaves the 
skin soft and receptive. fp $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Excel- 
lent for an afternoon treatment at home. 
A nourishing and astringent cream, softens 
and tightens the skin. $2, $3.50. 


Venetian Bleachine Cream. A nourish- 
ing and whitening cream, softens the skin, 
removes tan and sunburn. $1.25. 


Savon Kenott. Tooth Paste, cleansing, re- 
freshing, soothing. In box, 75c. In tube, 6oc. 


Write for a copy of “THe QussT oF THE 
Beautirut,”” Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 
correct care of the skin according to her scientific 
method. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 





The distinctive perfume of today is a personal blend of Babani Perfumes 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 

DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
PHILADELPHIA: 133S.18thSt. 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 

ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 

SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
@Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
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daughters go unchaperoned to dances and 
other social affairs, unless the daughter in 
question happens to be as bright and level- 
headed as Vivienne. Itisa sin for a father 
not to keep himself closely informed of the 
moral attitude of his son, unless it is a son 
like Graham, who 
obviously can be 


eA Family Outline of Sin 


(Continued from Page 29) 


his spirit has other stronger allegiances, 
He does not believe with Grandpa Wilber. 
force that persons who belong to other 
religious bodies have only the faintest 
chance for salvation. He is not quite cer- 
tain, in his own mind, just what consti- 
tutes fitness for sal- 
vation, or what that 





trusted. 
Compromise and 


salvation is to be. 
John prides himself 





reservation attend 
most of John Wil- 
berforce’s ethics. 
He still rents a pew 
in the church that 
his parents have at- 
tended for the past 
fifty years, but he 
seldom appears in 
it. For some time 
after his children 





upon his religious 
toleration. It is 
possible that he 
confuses open- 
mindedness with in- 


difference. 
HERE are 
other, more 


temporal matters in 
which he displays 








were born, he con- 
tinued to attend ! 
church with ap- 
proximate regular- 








less forbearance, 
and these, strangely 
enough, are only in- 
directly concerned 








ity and even 
considered for a 
time taking a class in the Sunday school, 
but when he realized at length that the 
force of his example was doing nothing 
toward inspiring Graham and Vivienne to 
church work, he lagged, failed and aban- 
doned the Sabbath ritual. Helen, his 
wife, had been reared an Episcopalian, 
and he knew the stern evangelical atmos- 
phere of his church dismayed and bored 
her. 


O ON Sunday now, the John Wilber- 

force household lies abed late, recu- 
perating from the ordeals of Saturday— 
John from the circuit of the golf course and 
the possibly ensuing poker game, and 
Graham and Vivienne, when they are 
home, from the exhausting festivities of 
the previous evening. Yet, though the 
rest of the household looks forward through 
the week toward that restful Sabbath morn- 
ing, John himself never enjoys it to the 
utmost. Even while he dozes, the sound of 
church bells irks him and the restless 
memory of his early training whispers to 
him that he is a sluggard and worse. 

Concerning doctrinal points, Father 
Wilberforce is vague. Grandpa is well 
versed in these and can and will defend 
the theology of his sect caustically. The 
strife between Fundamentalists and Mod- 
ernists means little to his son. He has a 
faint idea of the theory of evolution, but 
he is not quite sure whether it is a wise 
thing for scientists to go about the world 
destroying people’s faith. 

John’s defection from the church- 
attending habits of his forefathers is an 
abiding grief to Seth; and Seth’s son, 
realizing this, now and then sends a check 
to the minister as an anodyne for an un- 
easy conscience. 


OHN believes that it is a sin not to 

attend church regularly, unless you 
can serve better by resting Sunday morn- 
ing for the week of work ahead of you. 
He believes that children should become 
communicants in some established con- 
gregation, unless they are like Graham 
and Vivienne and show no interest what- 
ever in ecclesiastical matters. He believes 
it isa sin not to subscribe to the doctrines of 
his church, though he has only a hazy idea 
what they are. He does not consider it 
wrong to golf, to play tennis, to fish, to 
tramp or to swim on the Sabbath, but he 
believes it is sinful to dance or play cards 
from the time one rises Sunday morning, 
until Monday. He has no ethical doctrine 
at his command to support this discrimi-. 
nation, but he adheres to it nevertheless. 

John Wilberforce is at best only a luke- 
warm and indifferent supporter of re- 
ligion. It is probable that were his church 
to be attacked; he would fly indignantly to 


its defense, but under normal conditions . 


with problems of 
morality, if at all. 
His loyalty to the city of Climax is some- 
thing that approaches passion. He be- 
lieves with his fellow members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Boosters 
Club that he lives in the most splendid 
city in the best county in the greatest 
state in the supreme nation of this globe. 
This belief has as much influence upon 
his life and actions as any article in the 
Apostolic Creed. Father Wilberforce is 
certain that it is the duty of every true 
man to uphold the present glories and fu- 
ture magnificence of Climax against the 
world. If he and his fellow patriots had 
their way, all who insist with a certain 
measure of truth that Climax is a pro- 
vincial and rather grubby little city would 
be run out of town, preferably on a rail. 

Father Wilberforce has other beliefs so 
deeply and arbitrarily founded as to be 
prejudices rather than convictions. He 
knows that the United States of America 
is the most enlightened and best nation 
in this or any other world, and that its 
present greatness and splendid future are 
the work of the wisdom and foresight of 
the political party in which old Seth is 
still a power. John himself is not active 
politically, but his faith in his party is 
absolute. Neither is he particularly con- 
cerned with national policies, but he re- 
sents all criticism of them and, if the 
critic is of radical tendencies, believes he 
should be jailed or deported. 


MOST of the beliefs he holds, John 
appends compromises or reservations. 
On these, at least, he is absolute: It is a 
sin to traduce the city of Climax. It is an 
iniquity not to extoll its splendors on all 
possible occasions. It is a sin to live there 
and want to live somewhere else. It isa sin 
not to vote the straight party ticket, when 
one remembers to vote at all. It is a sin 
to consider any other nation the equal of 
America in any regard. 

From the viewpoint of a banker, John 
Wilberforce believes firmly in prohibition. 
He can fortify his stand by impressive 
quotations of statistics, proving that 
savings accounts have swollen and pros- 
perity has increased since the passage of 
the dry amendment. As a citizen of 
Climax, he also has made clear his public 
attitude toward liquor. 

There is always a bottle or so of whisky 
in Father Wilberforce’s locker at the 
country club. At the Pequannock Club, 
where he usually lunches, he has fallen 
into the habit of ordering that cocktail 
served in a coffee cup with which most of 
the members precede a meal. As for home 
dinners at which any guests are present, 
they are begun with cocktails and followed 
by highballs as a matter of convention. 
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ELECTRIC 

FLOOR POLISHER 
{$200 a day- 


wo it you can easily and quickly beautify ALL your floors—whether of 

wood, linoleum, rubber, marble, tile or composition. Try the Johnson Wax 

Treatment on them no matter how they are finished—with wax, varnish, shellac 
or paint. This treatment takes only a few minutes—there is no stooping or 
kneeling—no messy rags and pails. It doesn’t even soil your hands! 





Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop. This cleans the floor and deposits a glass-like waxen sheet which the Electric 
Floor Polisher quickly brings to a glowing, gleaming, deep-waxed lustre. This 
treatment protects, preserves and glorifies the original finish and afterwards your 
floors will require but little care and practically no expense. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 


Ten times quicker than hand-methods, this marvelous labor- 
saving machine polishes all floors to burnished brilliance. It 
gives a higher, evener and more deep-toned polish than can be 
achieved by hand. It is simple—nothing to get out of order. 
Light—only 9 lbs. It actually runs itself—you merely guide 
it with the finger-tips. Polishes under low pieces of furniture 
without moving them. The brush, revolving 2100 times a 
minute, drives the Wax into the very pores of the floor. 


At your neighborhood store you can rent this beauty- 
giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and wax- 
polish ALL your floors and linoleum in the time it 
formerly took to do a single room. Telephone your 
dealer NOW and make an appointment to rent this 
labor-saving machine for a day. If he is unable to fur- 
nish this Rental Service write us and we can probably 
arrange to get it for you. 








The price of a Johnson's Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
is $42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher 
are given FREE a half-gal. ($2.40) of Johnson's Liquid 
Wax and a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop for spreading 
the Wax. Your dealer can supply you or we will 
send one express prepaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 
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One of life’s darkest moments 


geen FEEL for the child as she strikes the wrong 
é note. ‘She must be self-conscious,” you explain 


ina whisper. But perhaps the LIGHT is to blame! Use 


plenty of light properly placed—light without glare 
or unnecessary shadows. It costs so little. 


Bring your lighting up to standard with the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps. They mean more and better 
light per penny’s worth of electricity—already the 
least expensive item in your budget. 


Ask your nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent to 
show you the new lamps. He will gladly help you 
select the right sizes for every fixture in your home. 
He displays the emblem shown below at the right. 


@ EDIS 


A GENERAL EL 


C 


In shape and finish the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps have 
been likened to a pearl. They 
are frosted on the inside to 
help protect your eyes, but 
let the light come through 
better than any other diffus- 
ing lamps. They are stronger 
and collect less dust. Their 
few sizes fill practically every 
home lighting requirement. 


They have all the advan- 
tages of the old types of out- 
side frosted lamps and more, 
but they sell for much less. 
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This is the usual procedure in John’s and 
his wife’s set. It is varied only by the 
more formal and opulent, who sometimes 
serve darkly contrived wines of an un- 
identifiable nature with the meal itself. 

There is also steady and frequently 
heavy drinking at the poker games that 
Father Wilberforce occasionally and sur- 
reptitiously attends. A number of his 
friends have made it a habit to play each 
Saturday afternoon in the private room at 
the Pequannock Club. It is a sport having 
for its ostensible purpose social relaxation, 
but it is spiced by the fact that the limit is 
stiff. Frequently the game endures well 
into the early hours of Sunday, and when- 
ever the opportunity offers or a plausible 
excuse presents itself Father Wilberforce 
slips away and joins the party. 

This is one of the few matters of life that 
he keeps entirely from his wife, not through 
any conviction of his own that poker 
playing is wrong, but because of Helen 
Wilberforce’s strong disapproval of play- 
ing cards for money. This antipathy of 
hers has barred them from the bridge 
games that rage violently and expensively 
among their friends, but it has not kept 
her husband from more plebeian tests of 
skill and fortune. 


E SEES nothing incongruous in this. 
Nor does he find a flavor of mockery in 
the frequent advice 
given by him as a 


would be unspeakably sinful, however, 
were Helen Wilberforce to deceive John. 

Many things that appear immoral to 
Seth and Alice Wilberforce seem innocu- 
ous to their son. Motion pictures bore 
him, but he considers them harmless. 
He is willing to concede that certain of 
the more supposedly serious dramas that 
come to Climax from Broadway, New 
York, have a bad moral influence, for he 
finds them stupid, but he will defend 
heatedly the integrity of a rather leering 
and decidedly nude musical comedy be- 
cause he himself is fond of entertainment 
filled with dancing, singing and the antics 
of comedians. If anyone insists, however 
justly, that these productions have even 
less moral integrity than the malodorous 
“problem plays”’ he dislikes, John Wilber- 
force is likely to brush away the claim 
with the comment that the maker is 
puritanical and narrow. 


O ALSO, since he is not given to novel 

reading, he is willing to agree with his 
more severe friends that the moral fiber 
of American literature is decaying. He 
has been heard to say that a certain book 
should be suppressed, oblivious of the fact 
that his chief literary relaxation is the 
magazine in which the novel first ap- 
peared serially. Yet he has no opinion on 
literature, the drama, or art so firmly 
fixed that he cannot be laughed or mocked 
or teased out of it by his children. John 
Wilberforce dreads 
to appear in their 





banker against gam- 
bling, in the market 


eyes as a reaction- 
ary, an old fogy. 





or elsewhere. 
Somehow, in his 
own mind, filled 
though it be with 
concessions and res- 
ervations, he has 
drawn a line which 
clearly marks off 
the particular poker 
game in which he 
frequently wins or 








They are immensely 
dear to him and, 
without conscious 
recognition of the 
fact, he admires 
them and respects 
them. 

Graham and Viv- 
ienne have some- 
thing, call it courage 
or rashness, irrever- 








loses several hun- a 
dred dollars from all 
other gambling en- 
terprises, and that 





1 ence or carelessness, 
that is missing from 
his own nature and 
yet which he aches 








same spirit of com- 
promise has enabled 
him to deceive his wife in this one regard 
with no qualms of conscience. 

Not so long ago, Graham approached 
his father after the late Sunday breakfast 
and stammered a request for an advance 
on his allowance. Graham confessed that 
a friend of his had had a hot tip on the 
fourth race at New Orleans the day be- 
fore, and that both he and the friend had 
lost practically all their ready cash when 
the horse hadrun third. He got the money 
eventually, but first he was compelled to 
listen to a solemn disquisition on the evils 
that attend gambling. Rarely had he seen 
his father so impressively in earnest. He 
did not dream that his parent’s eloquence 
Was inspired by the fact that Father Wil- 
beriorce had dropped two hundred and 
seventy-six dollars in the game at the Pe- 
quannock Club the night before. 


J iN WILBERFORCE believes that 
it is a sin for the masses to violate the 
prohibition law. It is a sin for practically 
anyone in America to drink alcoholic liquor, 
except John Wilberforce and his immedi- 
ate friends. It is a sin for his bootlegger 
to sell him liquor, but it is not a sin to 
buy it. Itis asin to gamble, except in the 
poker game in the private room of the 
Pequannock Club, Saturday nights. It is 
4 sin to bet on a horse race, a professional 
baseball game or a prize fight. 

It is a sin to lie. The only time John 
€ver spanked his small daughter was for 
deliberate falsehood. It is a scarlet of- 
fense against morals to deceive your wife 
about anything, unless it happens to be 
Something you wish to do very much and 
consider harmless. Then, the spirit of 
compromise tells the soul of John Wilber- 
force, it is better to mislead her than to 
make her suffer through the knowledge 
that you are defying her convictions. It 


to possess. They 
have a modern out- 
look upon the world and the enterprises 
thereof. In the eyes of Grandpa and 
Grandma Wilberforce, this viewpoint is 
profane and reprehensible, but in his secret 
heart, John Wilberforce envies them their 
gayety, their defiance, their precedent- 
mocking joy in life. 

He envies them, and yet they worry 
him. He would like to look at existence 
with their level insolence, and yet his back- 
ground, his inheritance, the things his 
parents stood for, rise behind him and pull 
him back when he tries. So he sways, 
hauled forward by his children and the 
spirit of their age, restrained by the fun- 
damentals drilled into him in his youth, 
irresolute and never quite happy, forever 
seeking stability in compromise. 

He indorses most of the enterprises and 
affairs of life that received his parents’ ap- 
proval, but with reservations. He is a 
believer in party loyalty who frequently 
forgets to vote; a prohibitionist who 
maintains a bootlegger; a church mem- 
ber who rarely appears in the congrega- 
tion; a father who is not quite certain 
whether he is bringing up his children or 
they are rearing him; a man who wanted 
to be an artist and consented to be turned 
into a banker. 


ATHER WILBERFORCE is a con- 

necting link between the generations 
who looked backward for guidance and in- 
spiration to their ancestors and the new, 
defiant young humanity who peer forward 
for direction into the future; and a con- 
necting link must necessarily be shaken, 
be pulled forward and jerked backward, be 
never quite stable nor wholly certain and 
happy. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this 
series will deal with the wife of John Wilberforce. 
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BELLAS HESS NEW 
FALLE WINTER STYLE BOOK 


ae the coupon below 
for your copy of this 
handsome big book with hun: 
dreds of pages in brilliant Full 
colors ,rotogravure and black 
and white half-tones, ~-= 
‘Thousands of money-saving 
offerings in all kinds of fash= 
ionable wearing apparel For 
the family, 


is Beautifully 
Printedand 
Lavishly 
Illustrated 
Big Book 
of Latest 
New York 
Fall and 
Winter 
Fashions / 
Send forit | 
NOW, | 


IGGER and more beau- 

tiful than ever is our 
latest book of New York 
fashions for Fall & Winter 
1926-1927. It is by far 
the biggest Style Book in 
America devoted exclu- 
sively to the sale of high 
grade wearing apparel by 
mail. Two hundred and 
forty-eight big pages, beau- 
tifully printed in rotogravure, 
two colors and four colors de- 
picting just the coats, dresses, 
suits, sweaters, blouses, skirts, 
underwear, hosiery, shoes, etc., 
etc., that smart New York 
women will wear this Fall and 
Winter. Everything for well 
dressed men, boys, girls and 
kiddies. Also household items 
like linens, blankets, curtains, 
yard goods, toilet requisites, etc. 

Bellas Hess is a strictly qual- 
ity house that protects every 
purchaser by a sweeping money- 
back guarantee. Bellas Hess is 
acknowledged to be the leading 
fashion house in America today, 
selling direct to you from its im- 
mensely big, block-square build- 
ing right in the heart of New 
York. Bellas Hess assures you 
of lowest prices by an original 
lowest price guarantee. 

We are holding a copy of this 
magnificent big fashion book 
for you which will be mailed 
postage paid and absolutely 
FREE upon receipt of the 
coupon below. 














q\ 
BELLAS HESS € CO New York. NY. 


L. H. J. 9-26 2 
Gentlemen:—Please send my FREE COPY of your Fall and Winter Catalog No. 126, 
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Und. She Power of ragrance 


| STRANGE THING—fragrance. So unfailing its 


enchantment; so far-reaching its subtle influence. 


To those sensitive to the appeal of perfume—and 
everyone is, in some degree—it may conjure up color- 
ful pictures, inspire admiration, heighten charm, or 
express the spirit of tremulous, unspoken thoughts. 
Such is the intangible, but potent allure of April 
Showers, the perfume of youth. April Showers, the 
lovely fragrance created by Cheramy, will say to you 
—and to others—what cannot be put in words. 


To have April Showers, your perfume, is to have an 
ever-present aura of beauty—the glow and the romance 
of youth. 


CHERAMY 


NEW YORK 


Capp and Apail Showers 


April Showers Per- 









April Showers Bath 


fume, $1.00, $2.50, G As Salts, $7.00. Face 
and $4.00. Talc, glass i of ue - 2 JN Powder, in five true 
jars, 50c, Permanent — ae tones, light flesh,dark 
Rouge, orange or car- ier a P| flesh, light brunette 
mine shades, 50¢. re By dark brunette and 
aii ye kal white—75c. 
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Babies While Were Young 


(Continued from Page 18) 


expenses and have some idea of a fair price 
to pay for those things. 

Nothing is more important to the 
baby’s future welfare than proper pre- 
natal care. It is always safest to be under 
the supervision of a doctor for the whole 
nine months; it is essential the last four or 
five months. This care, including peri- 
odical examination, urinalysis, and so on, 
is almost always included in the doc- 
tor’s fee at the time of delivery; if not, 
the charge is small—ten or fifteen dollars. 
I am speaking in this article of normal 
cases only; abnormalities of any sort 
necessarily involve additional expense. If 
you can’t afford a doctor, make use of the 
prenatal clinic in the nearest hospital, or 
if you live in the country, take advantage 
of the meetings held by district nurses, 
home extension workers and the like for 
prenatal discussion and diagnosis. There 
should be no feeling of reluctance or bash- 
fulness about attending such meetings; 
you owe it to yourself and your child to 
take advantage of every chance to start 
him on the road to good health. Should 
neither doctor nor clinic be available, the 
bulletins published by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Government, 
the literature of the American Child Health 
Association, and the prenatal letters offered 
by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL may be 
had by anyone. 

Special clothes for this period are needed 
only for the last three or four months, 
and should cost no more than one’s usual 
purchases—three or four dresses, a coat or 
cape, low-heeled, comfortable shoes, and 
corsets, if the doctor so advises. One other 
very necessary item of expense will be at 
least one visit—preferably two—to the 
dentist before the baby is born. 

As to the actual birth, the tendency is 
more and more to have it take place in a 
hospital. There are so many advantages— 
preparation for any emergency, com- 
pletely sterile equipment, the most effi- 
cient care for mother and baby, complete 
detachment from household worries— 
that, in cities at least, comparatively few 
babies are now born in private homes. 


Other Immediate Expenses 


ERE are some comparative costs: 

Hospital birth—lowest, $10 for deliv- 
ery room charge, all else free in ward; aver- 
age, semi-private room, $115; high, private 
room and nurse, $250; birth at home— 
lowest, midwife and practical nurse or 
helper, $50; average, doctor, trained 
nurse, equipment, food for patient and 
nurse, and so on, $180. 

The average woman should have some 
help with her heaviest household tasks 
during the last two months of pregnancy, 
and should not return to her full house- 
hold duties for at least a month after- 
ward. With the first baby, it is well to 
have a trained nurse for the first week of 
her return from the hospital. A practical 
nurse or an intelligent friend will do just 
as well after the details of baby’s care have 
been mastered. You will save money and 
have better health all your life if you take 
things slowly and easily. 

Besides the actual expenses of baby’s 
arrival, clothes, a crib, bassinet or the like, 
and, if possible, scales and a small bath- 
tub, are immediate necessities. 

Clothes have been listed as both bought 
and made, whenever there is real economy 
in the making. Such things as rompers 
and boys’ suits can be bought so reasonably 
that unless one is especially proficient 
with the needle and has plenty of leisure 
time, it is more sensible to buy them. On 
the first little slips, however, and indeed 
on all dresses, there is a real saving in 


_home dressmaking. Have enough clothes 


to keep the baby always fresh, but not 
more, and choose simple clothes. When 
in doubt, select the plainer style, the 
softer color. If you plan to have more 


than one child, it is foolish to buy cheap 
things. All underwear, diapers, booiees, 
stockings and socks, white slips and 
dresses, petticoats, even the first few pairs 
of shoes, can be used twice, some of them 
a third time. 

The miscellaneous purchases offer the 
best chances for economy. A beru(fled 
bassinet is adorable, but a clothes basket 
answers the same purpose; an even better 
plan is to start the baby in a crib, thus 
eliminating two sets of sheets, blankets, 
rubber sheeting, andsoon. A plain wooden 
crib, painted white or cream-colored, can 
be bought for as little as $10, with the 
mattress an additional $4 or $5. Chovosea 
size large enough to last until the child 
graduates—at about three—to a real bed, 
but not too heavy and cumbersome. 

A baby carriage of the stroller type 
can—by reason of its adjustable back and 
front—be used by a baby of any age, and 
some mothers think no other necessary. 
A pullman or sleeper carriage, with solid 
body, offers more protection to a small 
baby, especially in cold weather; and a 
gocart is lighter pushing when it holds an 
older child. The important things to re- 
member in buying any coach are that it 
must be light and easy to push, equipped 
with good springs and comfortable pad- 
ding, roomy enough for baby to exercise, 
and must offer protection to his eyes. 


Some Playthings are Necessities 


ABY walkers, swings, rocking-horses 

and the like are matters of personal 
choice and classifiable as unnecessary lux- 
uries, but for the mother who is doing her 
own housework and must have free time, a 
play pen and later a sand pile are really 
indispensable. Pens with canvas bottoms 
can be bought for as little as three dollars, 
but a wooden-bottomed one is much bet- 
ter protection against cold and draft. 
Seven dollars is the least one can pay for 
such a pen and be sure of its withstanding 
the onslaughts of two or three infants. A 
sand pile can be made and filled for $5 or 
less—and it’s worth $50! 

Few toys, simple toys—the child spe- 
cialists have been repeating this rule so 
steadily that we’re beginning to realize its 
truth. And you know yourself that Bobby 
much prefers his string of spools and 
empty powder box to anything you've 
bought him. A ball, a rattle, rubber ani- 
mals, blocks, rag dolls—for the smallest; 
later, doll furniture or a mechanical train, 
as the case may be, and velocipedes. Five 
dollars is plenty to spend on toys the first 
year or two; there are always doting 
friends and relatives to supply any pos- 
sible deficiencies. 

The food a child eats during his first 
two years is a mighty small item in any 
budget. For the first six months, if he is 
nursed, the only additions to his diet are 
orange juice and a bit of zwieback. Cer- 
tified milk is the biggest expense after he 
is weaned, but it is a wise precaution, es- 
pecially in hot weather, for another six 
months. The first two years the total 
amount spent for foods other than mil — 
vegetables, meats and cereals—will aver- 
age from twenty-five cents to a dollar a 
week, according to the child’s age and 
whether one lives in the city or country. 

I have allowed a small sum in my 
budget for the purchase of literature on 
child care and training, and I’m append- 
ing to this article a bibliography of he'p- 
ful books. 

To sum it up once more: Cost of child. 
first year—including arrival costs—$479; 
second year, $250, with an estimated an- 
nual upkeep of about $250. To this may 
be added—should be added if humanly 
possible—a regular yearly sum set aside for 
the child’s education. Five dollars a week 
invested in sound 6 per cent bonds will, by 
his seventeenth birthday, total over $5000; 
enough for four years in college, for art or 
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musical education, for travel abroad— 
whatever one wishes. If you can’t start 
with five dollars, start with one dollar— 
and gradually work up as your income 
increases. 

Is it worth trying, this child-raising 
business? Is it worth cutting down your 
expenses until sometimes it means skimp- 
ing on things you care about? Is it right 
to think and talk of babies in terms of 
dollars and cents? ‘‘ You bet,” says Peter, 
tossing Jimmy toward the ceiling. ‘The 
more of these funny small things, the bet- 
ter. Tell ’em to try it and see!” 


PRENATAL PERIOD 
MrpicaAL CARE— included in doctor’s fee. 
Dentist bills—two visits. . .... . . $15.00 
Extra help with housework. . .... . 25.00 
Total .. < «. sf at oe eee. ses ROD 
Maternity clothes ($50—no more than usual). 
ARRIVAL COSTS 
Doctor’s fee 2 + :6. 4 -si Bie <.¢ « + 0 * 
Hospital: 2 Weeks in semi-private room 7 
Delivery room charge and anesthetic . 15: 
Trained nurse—1l week athome .... 45.00 





TORR 6: 6s “eee We e « « « $180.00 
LAYETTE 
ESSENTIALS: BOUGHT MADE 
8 White slips, 22” . . . . . « ~ ($8.00) $5.00 
3 Flannel gertrudes . .... . 4.50 (4.00) 
3 Shirts—cotton, silk and wool 
minture . . « Soe « #8. ie 
3 Knitted bands—silk and wool 
mixture . . 2.2 


4 Abdominal binders; flannel ; 


SIDR OG Aes ss we eS 1.00 
Stockings or socks: 3 Pairs cotton, 

silk and wool mixture . «a. eee 
3 Flannelette nightgowns. (3.00) 2.00 
Diapers—birdseye: 

2 Dosen, 1s Eso. « . 6s « 4E0 

2 Dozen, 22’’x44” . Pee ae 
2 SWORUES 5. 6 us te +: 4) cae ee 
1 Pair part wool blankets = ae Fees 
2 Pairs, blanket cloth . - 2.00 
Bath apron . te : 4 aa 
6 Sheets . ae ° € 
6 Pillowcases . . .. « - . { 4:20} 3.00* 
1 Hair pillow. . . + «+ . tao 
3 Large quilted pads 1.50 
3 Small quilted pads ..... 45 
2 Rubber sheets, double-coated . 2.00 

Total. . “is. 4.443. 4055 7eeeee 
*From one bolt of longcloth, $3.00. 
In this list, as in others that follow, prices in the 


second column are added instead of those in (), 
either because sewing involved is simple and saving 
is, appreciable, or because it is a saving of time and 
strength to buy rather than make the articles. 


POSSIBILITIES 
White dresses, more elaborate than slips $2.00 up 
White pettionate .. 4.<-3 <.+ «+.» .saeuUD 
Silk or cashmere cloak. . ..... 6.00 up 
(Gifts always include sacques, caps, etc.) 
3 Pairs cotton stockings—warm climate 75 
FIRST EQUIPMENT 

Crib. and mative: 5 2-4-5. 6 ws ~ Eee 
Coach: of sleener type... 6. s,s + « s,' Bede 
Folding rubber tub . K she eee ones 7.00 
NUTSery BERIEB So 5 isi <uey sod ve 16 wee ae 

Total < 2s ‘ $58.00 


(A baby basket and fittings, nursery screen, etc.,are 
often gifts; if not, baby will thrive without them.) 
UPKEEP 
FIRST YEAR 

CLOTHES (as the layette is outgrown): 
BOUGHT MADE 


1Whitedresses. . . . . . . . ($8.00) $3.00T 
3 White petticoats . eke CZ 2.00 


4 Romper. ce. ja < ee a ak 00 
3Shirts, cottonand wool... . 3.75 
3 Knitted bands, cotton and wool 1.50 
Stockings or socks: 
3 Pairs cotton and wool . . 2.55 
3 Paire-antton: (cs ck ee 
’ Pairs shoes, soft soled moccasins 4.00 
| Coat, whitecashmere. . . . . 6.00 
| Baby bunting with hood . . SARE vs inca 
, Sweatehns cic ae eal (6.00) 2.00 
Caps: 2 white lawn BAO cus 
| Silk interlining 45 
1 Knitted cap. ; (2.00) 
» Muslin nightgowns. . sitg; ia ROD 
6 Pairs rubber pants (for occa- 
sional, not constant, use) . 3.00 





Total Aw tise cee oo: SES 


‘ull wearing large-size diapers, flannel gertrudes 
und flannelette nightgowns bought with layette.) 
|One bolt nainsook. 





({QUIPMENT: 
Play pen, wooden bottom—canvas bot- 
tom only safe in warm climates. . . $7.00 
Utensils for preparing baby’s food . 5.00 
Toye 5s) 55a Seu ne a5 he aaa 5.00 
Nursery chair: “aos :i5 ciytea i. glace 4.00 
Total. ej aac aR sadn eae $21.00 


DRUGs, ete. 
Powder, soap, boric acid, argyrol, ab- 
sorbent cotton, medicines, bottles, 
nipples, sugar for modifying milk, etc. $40.00 


Doctor BILLs: 
Routine examinations, minor illnesses— 


average 8 to lO visits... . $25.00 


Foop (Presuming baby is nursed first six months): 
1 Quart per day of certified milk; fruit, 
vegetables, cereal, etc. «wile te BBO00 


SAGUERTOMNS. 56 bisé sw ors 4 4 RO 


SECOND YEAR 
BOUGHT MADE 


CLOTHES: 


1 Sweater suit—coat, leggings, 

cap and mittens biwc<é "Ss ae dae 
1 Coat and hat set, spring and 

fall weight . TS a er oe — 
2 Sweaters . eins (6.00) $3.20 
4 White dresses. ..... . . (10.00) 5.00 
6 Rompers—4 at $1.50, 2 at $1.00 8.00 (6.00) 
4 Bloomer dresses or boys’ suits . 10.00 (8.00) 
Shoes: 2 pairs play shoes. . A) ree 

BEM wk tte 
Stockings or socks: 

3 Pairs cotton and wool . . . 3.00 

7 Pee COUN . 2. ss 6 + ae 

6 Pairs cotton socks. . . . . 2.10 
4 Shirts, cotton and wool (still 

wearing second set). .... 
Panties: 4 Pairs knitted. . . . 

4 Pairs muslin or lightweight 

ae ES as “tae pee ae ere A 

4 Pantie waists . re 
6 Pairs rubber pants pase 
Pajamas: 3 pairs muslin. . . . 

3 Pairs flannelette or knitted . 


TOE “62 ef Bcttare eels ck 
POSSIBILITIES 


A winter coat and fur-trimmed hat are really not 
necessary until the third winter; except in very 
cold climates the sweater suit (with additional 
sweaters under it at times) is plenty warm. 

Some children will need a third size of diapers, 
more rubber pants—and will not graduate as soon 
into panties and pantie waists. 


10.00 


* 


t 
cS 
$38 
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EQUIPMENT 
oe ener Ree $12.00 
Safety gates (2 at $1.50) 3.00 
Homemade sandbox . . ae a ae 5.00 
MME) ONG Bes eB ee) ale ei, eee Oa Sees 5.00 
Total . $25: 


(I have omitted high chair, dishes and _ silver, 
child’s table and chair, because if these things are 
not given or lent, other pieces are sure to be.) 
Doctor bills ere rrr rr rere. 
SU gs EE a a re aN eM ee 
Food—average $2.00 a week (milk, vege- 

tables, fruit, eggs, meats, cereals, bread) 104.00 
Literature (books, magazine subscription) 5.00 


SUMMARY 
INITIAL COST 











Prenatal. Re Se eee Mere 
a re ecm ie: 
SAR ee ee er eee Acne ane eam ers 49.75 
IIEINE Gg esas ge Ss a * eR 58.00 

RE so adele) 4G OES aes le ee 

FIRST YEAR 

Cee os ec ec eee Ghar’ & wi 
eee ey teal eal teak ar ear ae 21.00 
RMR ec as: aa ip EAS SY eS av 40.00 
ae a a en ee, ee 25.00 
RR NS oe 675 pig 85s Mak’ a, 56 ee ahoe 60.00 
RENIN. x os A a ick ws aes a os 5.00 

pi a erm: 
Plus $260 or less, saved for education. 

SECOND YEAR 

iets: sk ks ow GO oO SS Be 
PERINONRE. 3. Gg ar gis) Ss es we 25.00 
Drugs ae : 30.00 
Doctor 20.00 
* iis ma). “ano aroal ake 6) wae necator 
Se Oe een eee 5.00 

or Ca ae ee Ae ree mee 
Plus $260 saved for education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


If you cannot afford books, or in addition to the 
books you can afford, be sure to obtain all of the 
pamphlets mentioned. 


A. PuysICAL CARE—BABIES: 

Baker, S. Josephine—Healthy Babies. 

Bayley, M.—Practical Talks on Child Care. 

Dennett, R.—The Healthy pany: 

Holt—Care and Feeding of Infants (revised 
edition). 

Smith, Richard M.—The Baby’s First Two 
Years. 


B. PHYSICAL CARE—OLDER CHILDREN: 


Baker, S. Josephine—Healthy Children. 
‘ase, W. P.—The Health of the Runabout 


hild. 
MacCarthy, F. H.—The Healthy Child from 
Two to Seven. 
ee M.—From Infancy to Child- 


C. CHARACTER TRAINING: 
Fisher, Dorothy C.—Mothers and Children. 
Scott, Miriam F.—How to Know Your Child. 
Haviland, Mary S.—Character Training in 

Childhood. 

Patri, Angelo—Our Children. 
Patri, Angelo—Talks to Mothers. 
Patri, Angelo—Child Training. 


D. NUTRITION: 


Swartz, Mary Rose—Feeding the vei. 
McCollum, E. V.—The Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS: 
Cameron, A.—The Nervous Child. 


Walsh and Foote—Safeguarding Children’s 


Nerves. : e 
Hodges, G.—Training Children in Religion. 


PAMPHLETS EVERYONE SHOULD HAVE: 


Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 


Washington, D. C 


Prenatal Care, Child Care, Infant Care—free. 


American Child Health Association: 
“‘House of Health’’ series—nominal charge. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal: Prenatal Letters. 
Diets for Infants and Children (see page 191.) 
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HANDS 


that do housework 


will be grateful for the 
protection Borax gives 






SS beet simply ruins my 


hands!’’ How often have you 
heard this? 


The use of Borax for all household 
cleaning offers the best way we know 
to protect your hands. Why? Because 
Borax softens water and neutralizes 
the effect of the caustic in the soap. 
Borax eliminates the need for strong 
chemicals and disinfectants, too. 


Try it in the dishwater. This will 
show you quickly how Borax saves 
the hands. Also it makes the dishes 
bright with true cleanliness, banishes 
food odors, keeps glass and silver 
shining. Nothing is so good as Borax 
for this purpose. 


Use it for all cleaning. To wipe off 
woodwork, to sterilize the ice-box, 
to keep the porcelain in the bathroom 
shining, use Borax. Borax does any 
cleaning job better, with no harmful 
effects to anything it touches. 


All laundry work can also be done 
more efficiently with Borax. For 
Borax whitens the clothes, helps 
the soap to do better work, sterilizes 
as it cleans. Borax is safe for 
colored fabrics, too, for it actually 
tends to set colors. It keeps them 
from fading and makes them look 


so much soap 
and water 


- brighter by removing 
Y all harmful substances from 
} the fabric in the rinsing. And 
y just as Borax whitens without 

“injuring the fabrics and pre- 
serves colors in colored clothes, so, 
too, it saves your hands. 


There is danger to your hands in every 
bit of housework you do. Send for 
our booklet, The Magic Crystal, and 
learn all the places you can substitute 
Borax for harmful cleansing agents. 
And learn, too, just what Borax is 
and why it helps to protect the hands. 
Though it is now considered a simple 
household product, Borax was once 
used as a toilet aid by the early Egyp- 
tian beauties and many toilet products 
sold today contain Borax. It is good 
for the skin because it is a harmless 
emollient. 


e ol e 


If for certain uses you prefer Borax and soa 
combined in one product you can secure this 
combination in Twenty Mule Team Borax Soap 
Chips. They are especially recommended for 
laundering and dishwashing, whether done by 
hand or by washing machine; and are equally 
satisfactory for general household use. Write 
us if your grocer doesn’t carry them. 

The famous Twenty Mule Team Borax is on 
sale by your grocer, druggist and department 
store. Include it in your next order. 


Twenty mule team 


Ok 








To the PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
100 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, The Magic Crystal, telling 
all the uses for Borax. 
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The Louis XIV Pattern—tow yr 


NE of the finest examples of characteristic Towle 

designing. Distinctive modernity has been achieved 
by a complete re-creation of Louis Quatorze ornament— 
a transmutation of its bold and massive motifs into , 
lighter, more delicate mood. The most admired pattern 
in contemporary American Sterling. 





By this mark and the word 
STERLING, YOR may always 


identify Towle Solid Silver 


-cHow the Bride can now plan her 
own set of Sozrp SILVER, 


7 fascinating new idea 


ope can afford to follow fashions in dress, because 
they express themselves in silk and chiffon that 
last only a season or two. 

But silver—Solid Silver—is a permanent material 
of precious beauty. It cannot be cast aside as lightly 
as last summer’s gown. This set of solid silver which 
you are choosing for your wedding will become a 
family tradition. Its design should be as permanent 
as the lovely metal itself, which never wears out, and 
which will never, of course, lose its intrinsic worth as 
sterling silver. 


And so there are many important and interesting 
things to consider. 

You will want to know something about style, first, 
of course; for your set of solid silver must be in a truly 
fine pattern destined to endure. 


And you will want to think about finish. You, who 
are so particular about the fine sewing of a seam, will 
want the curves and proportions and lustre of your 
solid silver to represent the utmost in fine crafts- 
manship. 


Then there is the question of just which pieces to 
choose to start with! This depends upon the number 
of people you will want to serve and the degree of 
formality with which you will want to serve them. 


In any case, your solid silver must exactly fit your 
needs, whether they be great or small! No arbitrary 
set of silver at an arbitrary price can really satisfy 
those needs. You will want to make up your own set. 


Why you need ‘The Book of Solid Silver’ 


The Towle Silversmiths of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, are the craft descendants of the longest line of 
silversmiths in America. When William Moulton— 
the first of seven generations—set up his little shop 
in Newburyport in 1690, he made silver to order, 
mostly from English coins brought for the purpose by 
his customers. 


While new circumstances require new customs, we do 
not want them to change the feeling of our customers 
—we want our customers to feel that they can have 
a set of Towle Solid Silver made exactly to their order. 
So we have published The Book of Solid Silver to help 
bring this about. With the help of this book you can 
walk into the store of a Towle jeweler and say, as the 





Patterns in sterling silver DISHES now match 
those in FLAT SILVER 


T is quite necessary that dishes, plates, bowls, tea and 

coffee services, and various other accessories of your 
flat table silver shall be in a matching pattern. The pic- 
tures on these two pages show examples of Solid Silver 
Services to match four of the loveliest patterns of Towle 
flat silver. 





first William Moulton’s customers said, “This is the 
set I want”—and he will see that you get it. 

When you read The Book of Solid Silver, you will be 
fully equipped to make an expert decision on both 
pattern and pieces. You will have something of the 
viewpoint of the connoisseur in Solid Silver. 


And, to your delight, you will find all your problems 
of selection reduced to perfect sim- 
plicity. For The Book of Solid Silver 
provides you with a unique “Silver 
Planning Chart” to help you plan 


your set! 


HIS charmingly simple design is graced by a gentle roundness and a 

delicately unobtrusive ornament which, together, give a modern touch 
to lines essentially early American in their inspiration. Post-Revolutionary 
spoons, for instance, were often cut sharply across the corners of the handle— 
Lady Constance flat silver is curved here, and far more graceful, therefore. 
Notice the modern melon form flutings in the upright pieces. 


The Lady Constance Pattern—TOWLE 


In the Towle Silver Planning Chart, all flat silver 
is grouped according to “place services.” A place ser- 
vice, let us explain, is the silver needed for the service 
of one person throughout the meal. It may consist of 
anywhere from 5 to Ig pieces. 

The extent of your own place service will be de- 
termined by the simplicity or elaborateness of your 
luncheons and dinners. A glance at this Planning 
Chart tells what flat silver you will need for family 
use; for the informal luncheon; for the elaborate 
formal dinner. 


Choose Silver Dishes the same way 


The selection of dishes may be made in the same 
way—according to your needs and the uses to which 
each dish may be put. 
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IMPORTANT -. 
definitions ; 


For your guidance, the fol- 
lowing definitions are given 
of terms used to describe 
tableware containing silver: 


STERLING—a guarantee 
stamp. It says, “This ar- 
ticle meets the U. S. Govern- 
ment standard of silver pu- 
rity.” 


SOLID—Silver of Sterling 
purity all the way through, 
always bearing the Sterling 
stamp. 


PLATE, PLATED WARE, 
SILVER PLATE—Ware 
composed of a base metal 
coated with a thin film of 
silver. 














= 

















The illustrations show (1) a teaspoon of Sterling Solid Silver, 
and (2) a small piece indicating the amount of silver used to 
coat a teaspoon of equal size in first-grade plated ware. There 
is about fifteen times as much silver in a set of Sterling (Solid) 
as in a corresponding set of first-grade plated ware, yet the cost 
of the Sterling is a little more than twice as much. 


Only the family that owns and uses solid silver 
dishes can know what a never-ending source of joy 
and satisfaction they are. Of course, a guest always 
notices them, and the more cultured and discriminat- 
ing she is, the more she appreciates their beauty of 
line and decoration which now match the design of 
the flat silver, and their sparkling contribution to the 
loveliness of the table. But even if they were no more 
beautiful than dishes made of other materials, they 
would be more satisfactory to use because they never 
break or wear out—they last lifetimes! 


A dozen uses for a single dish 


But care must be used in their selection. A piece which 
has only one or two uses is bound to be expensive 
whatever its price. Solid silver dishes designed by 
Towle are almost embarrassingly economical because 
of their amazing versatility—a versatility which 
never compromises beauty of design. Buying a single 
Towle solid silver dish today is like buying a dozen 
dishes at the cost of one. 

Kor instance, there is the fruit salad dish which 
we have named The Dish of a Hundred Uses. It is not 
only charmingly useful for fruit salad but also for serv- 
ing creamed chicken, asparagus, baked apples, moulded 
puddings, ice cream. In larger sizes this dish may be 

used for chops, cold meats and 
even a small roast. 
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The Mary Chilton Pattern—TOWLE 


AUGHING Mary Chilton, gayest of the Mayflower’s company, leaped 
from the rowboat and waded ashore into history as the first white 
woman to land in New England. She became one of Boston’s most respected 
matrons and left behind her a large quantity of fine silver. This pattern, 
with its long curves and Puritan angles, is named for her, and proudly carries 
on the traditions which she helped to establish. 
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~more can not be said 


BEAUTIFUL early American mirror, with lovely compound curves 
just failing to meet above a Grecian urn at the top, and with dainty 
flower sprays hanging at either side, inspired the design of this flat silver, 
which is carried out charmingly in the larger pieces. Altogether the Virginia 
Carvel suggests the fine hospitality of the manor houses of the Old South. 


A round dish whose depth is sufficient to make it 
available for the service of hot vegetables is equally 
appropriate for many kinds of salads and soft desserts. 
Deeper bowls hold vegetables and fruits with equal 
grace. 

In the smaller sizes, only the hostess herself can 
decide whether she prefers them for bonbons, jellies, 
salad dressing, sauces, or nuts. 

Such dishes can never go out of use or out of fashion. 
Therefore their first cost is spread over many years, 
and your intelligent planning at the beginning will 
bear perennial fruit. 


Patterns of permanent beauty 


In the selection of your pattern, you will be helped 
very considerably, not only by the great variety 
offered in Towle Solid Silver, but also by the knowl- 
edge that you can choose from these Towle patterns 
with perfect confidence in their permanent beauty. 
You need have no fear that any of them will go out 
of fashion. Towle patterns 10, 15, and even 20 years 
old, are, like the lovely pieces made by the Moultons 
two centuries and more ago, just as fashionable today 
as they ever were. 

In your selection, therefore, your own feeling is 
your best guide, whether you choose the charmingly 
simple Mary Chilton or Lady Constance or La Fayette; 
the courtly Louis XIV or d’Orleans; or the classically 
graceful Virginia Carvel or Lady Mary. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS 
GUILD OF AMERICA 





The Virginia Carvel Pattern—TOWLE 
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A REQUEST FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
may save you years of regret 


HE Book of Solid Silver was written to help all those who want 
genuinely permanent beauty and therefore desire to give care- 
ful thought to the selection and planning of their solid silver. Elab- 
orately illustrated and bound in lovely old-blue and white, it not 
only offers you a complete outline of silver style history, and the 
very latest word in the arrangement of the table, but it provides you 
with the very newest and most complete silver planning equipment. 
If you will send us your name and address, together with the name 
of your jeweler in a letter or on the coupon below, we will promptly 
send you a card which will entitle you to receive from your jeweler 
a copy of The Book of Solid Silver without charge. Extra copies may 
be had from jewelers or from us at one dollar each. Please address 
Dept. J, and be sure to give the name of your jeweler. 


“JOWLE 


Solid Silver 
Cxclusively 











THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS j-9 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


I should like to have a copy of The Book of Solid Silver. 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY HOME 


COTATI TINS 

























































































ast ELEGTRIGALLY 
Golden Brown tn a minule 


When your appetite is all set for toast, make it with 
a UNIVERSAL right at your table as fast as you can 
eat it—crisp, brown, soft-centered, golden or nut- 
brown—just as desired. Toast is as nourishing as it 
is delicious and holds a dominant place in many 
dainty recipes. 


Universal Turn Easy Toaster 


EASY TO USE—BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
Opening the bread rack turns the toast. Toasts equally well two 
large or small slices at once. Fancy full nickel plated perforated 
top and bread rack and ebonized handles make this a beautiful 
toaster, one that lends charm as well as efficiency to your table. 


There are many other styles also, all built to render years of 
satisfactory service, all have features distinctively UNIVERSAL. 


Universal Household Helps 


The modern woman has learned that UNIVERSAL Electrical Appliances 
mark a new epoch in households,and more and more women are fast becoming 
independent of servants. Women’s preference for UNIVERSAL Household 
Helps is due to a natural desire for beauty, quality 
and service which can be had at a cost little or 
no more than ordinary lines. Each UNIVERSAL 
product is unconditionally guaranteed. 


For every home need, there isa UNIVERSAL 
Household Help, only a few of which are shown in 
the border. Ask your neighbor or your dealer 
about their merits; they know and will be proud 
to tell you. 

UNIVERSAL Household Helps sold by all good dealers. 


Our Household Book No. 26 is of interest to every 
housewife, sent free upon request. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Makers of the Famous Universal 

ousehold Helps for 
nearly seventy-five years. 
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The House and the Man 


(Continued from Page 21) 


But when she had gone on to the Wood- 
hull house she stood for a moment in the 
road opposite, and her heart went out to 
itin love. It was a great, square house, all 
gray, from weathered shingles to the 
ground. There it stood, with but one 
shallow stone step leading to the sill, 
sunken into the uncut grass. And the 
grass, a diversified carpet of clover, butter- 
cups and daisies, seemed to love it, crowd- 
ing close and blooming and waving as if it 
had no purpose but to set off the gray love- 
liness of the encircled walls. Delia thought 
she was feeling this sudden warmth of love 
for the house because she hoped it would 
receive her hospitably and let her tend it; 
but really her eye was satisfied by the har- 
mony of its lines and the subdued beauty 
of its grayness in the flower-strewn grass. 

As she stood there, old Lady Woodhull, 
a tall, bright-eyed, gentle-faced woman, 
came to the door and stood looking out, as 
if with no purpose, and Delia opened the 
gate and ran up the path to her and was in 
such a hurry to announce her adoption of 
the house that all she could say was, and 
this breathlessly: ‘‘Won’t you please let 
me work for you?” 


LD Lady Woodhull stood looking at her 
steadily foramomentand Delia, though 
faltering in her belief that she was equal 
to the task of living in the gray house, 
thought she had never seen an old lady so 
sweetly kind. Her blue calico with white 
spots fell in severe lines over her narrow 
hips, and she wore an apron like it, so that 
she had a strangely dressed-up look to one 
who was accustomed to aprons of all colors 
and degrees of fading; and her white 
worked collar was fastened by a cameo pin. 
She seemed, in that one glance, to ac- 
cept Delia as Delia had accepted the 
house. ‘‘Why, yes,” said she, ‘father’s 
been sayin’ the work’s gettin’ too much 
for me. Besides, he’s kinder down to the 
heel, an’ I want to set with him. You come 
in an’ see father. He’s layin’ down, but he 
ain’t asleep.” 

So Delia followed her through the hall 
into the square west room, and there, on 
the old-fashioned sofa, lay a wisp of a man 
as immaculate as his wife, his fine white 
hair glistening like spun threads ready for 
some precious weaving, and his face clean- 
shaven. Delia, in the one glance she gave 
the room in entering, the somber dignity 
of the old furniture glowing in polished 
surfaces, the brightness of the windows 
and the perfection of the painted floor, 
thought she could understand how one old 
lady might falter before the task of keep- 
ing up such an ideal of order, and felt no 
longer tired from her own task just ended. 
The two old people needed somebody as 
definitely, though not yet so tragically, as 
her mother had needed her, and the ardor 
of her youth rose up undimmed to meet 
the call. 


ND while this surge of feeling swept 
through her mind like a vital wave, old 
Lady Woodhull was asking her name and 
Delia had answered, and the old lady had 
continued to her husband: ‘She seems to 
think she’d like to come an’ help.” 

The old man was looking at Delia 
solemnly out of deep-set eyes; but guess- 
ing something by instinct and more 
through training, Delia knew his eyes were 
not challenging her with solemnity, but 
that they wore that look from the brood- 
ing thought and weakness of the old. ‘‘We 
cal’lated,’’ said he, .‘‘on payin’ about three 
dollars. Mother, wan’t that it?” 

The old lady laughed a little reminis- 
cently at the fleetingness of time. “I 
worked out myself,” she said, ‘‘one spell, 
to get my weddin’ outfit, but that was for 
nine shillin’s a week. I guess if you 
offered that to anybody nowadays they’d 
laugh in your face.” 

“Oh, I’ll come for three dollars,”’ said 
Delia eagerly. ‘‘I’ll be glad to come.” 


She stayed very little longer because she 
was so anxious to get back to her old home 
and sweep it out, the dust and sad asso- 
ciations with it, forever. 

And in less than a week her tasks were 
done, and she had closed the door on the 
past and gone to live in the old Woodhull] 
house. If, at that first moment of her s2e- 
ing it with the eye of coming intimacy, 
Delia had loved the house, with closer ac- 
quaintance she loved it more and more. 
The two old people became dear to her 
hungry heart, and she worked for their 
comfort as if, old Lady Woodhull told her 
in a moved voice, they were own folks. 


ye Delia, though indeed they were 
dear to her, shrank shamefacedly from 
praise, for she knew in her heart that what 
she loved deepest was the house. She and 
her mother had always been poor, and 
their ways of life were constricted. Here 
there were comfort in abundance, the am- 
plitude of large spaces, the symmetry of 
lovely lines. 

One night, Delia sitting with Abner on 
his front doorstep, had begun to tell him 
about this feeling of hers for the house. 

They were alone there, for Sister 
Paulina, a heavy lady who felt her weight 
and never got on her feet without a pre- 
monitory panting, had remarked: “I 
guess I’ll run over an’ see Nancy Towle a 
minute.” 

Delia hardly noticed when Paulina 
went, she was so interested in her own sen- 
sations about the old house. “I dunno 
what makes me feel about it as I do,’’ she 
confided to Abner. ‘I’m just bewitched. 
Seems if I didn’t want to go outdoors even. 
I just want to stay in an’ work round the 
house.” 

“TI expect that’s the way you'll feel 
when you have a house o’ your own,”’ said 
Abner with a shy tenderness. ' He felt he 
was adventuring a good deal, for since 
Delia had been at the Woodhulls’ she had 
seemed, in some way, not quite the same. 
“Don’t you b’lieve you will?” 


ELIA frowned in the darkness. “It 

ain’t that,’ she said quickly. ‘‘’Tain’t 
because it’s a house an’ any house’ll do. I 
dunno, but sometimes seems as if ’twas 
born in me.” 

This was beyond Abner, but he ven- 
tured: ‘“‘What was?” 

*‘Mother used to tell me,” said Delia, 
not answering directly, ‘“‘how she’d al- 
ways been possessed to live in a big house, 
an’ once she said, when we were plannin’ 
how we’d have things if we could, she said 
she guessed the same feelin’ ’d come down 
to me.” 

“Well,” said Abner, seeking his doubt- 
ful way through her obscurities, ‘‘I s’pose 
everybody likes to live as comfortable as 
they can.” 

“You see,”” Delia went on, also as if she 
had to seek out her own road among her 
undefined hungers and longings, “we «il- 
ways had to stow things away an’ keep 
pickin’ ’em over an’ gittin’ ’em into some 
kind of order again, same’s you do when 
you live in a little house. Mother said s!ie 
never’d had room enough to turn round in, 
not since she could remember. You 
couldn’t swing a cat. An’ we used to set 
in the dark, ’fore lightin’ up time, planni")’ 
what house we’d choose if we could have 
our pick. There were three or four on Suc- 
leigh High Street, an’ the judge’s over here 
in Tenterden. But somehow we never 
pitched on the old Woodhull house; but 
= eee to me it’s the best of all, an’ here 

Her voice rang out in triumph and the 
sound of it hurt Abner like a denial. 

“Delia,” said he hurriedly, not pausing 
to choose the manner of his words, “what 
would you say to this house? It’s your 
house, Delia. Don’t you know ’tis?” 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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“Trifles 
make up ‘erfection. 


and Perfection 
is NO TRirte / 


HE who seems to make noeffort The choice of the knowing is, in- 

to attract is ever the most charm- variably, a Houbigant perfume. For 
ing. Yet modern charm is a thing 
of art as well as nature, and could 
one but know the care that goes into 
achieving ‘‘careless’’ engaging 
poise, it would be revealed that 
every detail of appearance—even  TOUges, and other accessories—are 
perfume—is chosen with the utmost quite indispensable to the woman 
discrimination. who is truly smart. 














Houbigant fragrances are delicate, 
yet marvelously appealing; differ- 
ent, yet in good taste. Houbigant 
toiletries—powders, perfumes, 


In how many ways may one use perfume? Nearly all are described in the booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper,” which 
we would like to send to you. Please write for it. We will also send five sachets, perfumed with Houbigant odeurs. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK —- CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 























Houbigant Face-Powder—odeurs 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Sub- 
tilité, Mon Boudoir, and Le Temps 
des Lilas; five true tones—$1.50. 


Sachet—richly perfumed with Houbi- 
gant odeurs; an enduring fragrance 
for frocks, lingerie, and costume ac- 
cessories—$1.75. 


apes 


Houbigant Soap—thousands of sun- 
opened flowers yield their perfume to 
be concentrated in this creamy soap; 
in Houbigant odeurs—75c. 
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Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion—the 
skin is kept soft, white, and fine- 
textured with this lotion — $1.00. 
Houbigant Brilliantine—not too 
heavy and not too light—just right 
to keep the coiffure smooth, smart 
and delicately perfumed—in jars— 


$1.75. 
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Houbigant Perfumes, in purse-size bot- 
tles—quarter ounces—help one to de- 
cide upon a finai favorite. Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps 
des Lilas—$1.00. Subtilité and Mon 
Boudoir—$1.25. La Rose France and 
Quelques Violettes—$1.00. 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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Look for this label 
in gay colors. You 
will find it on every 
Lady Pepperell Sheet 
and Pillow Case. 
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Make this 
TEST 
yourself 


TAKE a Lady Pepperell Sheet 
as it is unwrapped in the store 
—new, and fresh. Crumple it, 
shake it briskly, rub it hard 
over a dark surface. Notice 
that no false filling shakes out! 


we 

















There’s no artificial ““make-up”’ in 
the aristocratic good-looks of this ex- 
quisite new Lady Pepperell Sheet. 
You test before you buy—you buy 
with proven confidence that it will 
look just as well after months of wear 
and scores of washings. 


For Lady Pepperell contains none 
of the foreign substances sometimes 
introduced to make a sheet look well 
once—in the store. There is no “ pad- 
ding,” no “back-filling,” no more 
starch than you would use for your 
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For double beds it is 
economy touse a sheet 
81x108 inches. There’s 
less strain and ample 
fabric for tucking in. 


‘LEST IT 
before you buy it 


There is no “back-filling,’ no “padding,” 
nothing artificial in this lovely new sheet! 


own laundry—there’s nothing arti- 
ficial. 


Test it for yourself—and severely ! 
Examine its fine, firm texture; ad- 
mire its beautifully woven cotton— 
and know that this perfect texture 
will wear, and wear, and wear! 


This is a bold test. But it is met 
with the honesty that characterizes 
the making of all the Pepperell fab- 
rics. And this newest and finest of 
all the Pepperell sheets deserves its 
name, as you will prove. 


Lady 
PEPPERELL 


SHEETS and PILLOW CASES 


Made by the PEPPERELL MFG. Co., 160 State St., Boston, Mass, » Mills at Biddeford, Maine, and Opelika, Ala. 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO.,, Selling Agents, New York, Chicago and Boston 


September, 1926 
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She sprang up and stood there in the 
path, facing him, because she remembered 
the twilight when she had heard his pur- 
suing steps. 

“That was all nonsense,” she said, her 
voice trembling, though she tried angrily 
to control it. “‘’Twas only a kind of a 
game we played, mother an’ me. I don’t 
want any house. I just like to live in Old 
Lady Woodhull’s an’ help it nice.” 

Abner, too, rose. He stood beside her. 
“It’s got to come sometime, Delia,” he 
said in a voice she found compelling. ‘I 
guess it’s come now. I’ve got my new 
house an’ my farm, same’s I’ve planned 
for years, but they don’t mean nothin’ to 
me ’lessn they mean suthin to you.” 

Delia stood there trembling and realiz- 
ing the force and reasonableness of him. 
And yet, was it the force of the man him- 
self or the silent constraining of nature and 
custom, telling her every woman had her 
mate and this man was so sure of wanting 
her he must be the one? Delia had a deep 
fount of unspoken wisdom within her, but 
it seldom welled into words or even con- 
nected thoughts. Only she seemed at 
times to look into its still depths and find 
some image there beside her own. She had 
to answer him. 

“Yes, Abner,” she said, ‘‘mebbe it’s got 
to be. But don’t you bother me no more 
tonight.”’ 


OR some days after that Abner did not 

see her. If he went to the Woodhulls’ 
kitchen door he found it fast, and once, 
knowing it was but an ineffectual button 
that held it, he drew back and wondered 
savagely what would happen if he set his 
foot to a panel and kicked it in. But he 
was no man to forget himself in violence, 
and even the thought of it gave him a mo- 
mentary wonder; and one night at dusk 
the door opened to his hand, and he found 
her standing in the middle of the room, 
her hand at her heart. 

She was, he saw at once, shaking with 
some emotion, and he forgot his own de- 
sires to comfort her. ‘‘Why, Delia,” he 
said, advancing toward her, ‘‘you look 
scairt to death. Who’d you think ’twas?”’ 

“Oh, I knew,” said Delia. She dropped 
that clutching hand and tried to speak 
composedly. ‘I knew ’twas you.” 

“Well,” said Abner, “‘ you ain’t afraid o’ 
me, be you?” 

“T dunno,” said Delia, it seemed to him 
perversely. “‘I dunno but I’m afraid of 
anybody that wants to cut me off from 
livin’ in this house. I’ve been willin’ you 
to come in tonight. I wanted to tell you 
that, jest that.” 

Now Abner felt himself, he would have 
said, provoked with her. They had been 
all through this foolish talk of the house 
before, and he had his own house to offer 
her. 

“Delia,” said he, ‘if a man wants you 
to marry him, you can’t say yes today 
an’ tomorrer no. Now I put it to you 
fair an’ square. Here’s this old house that 
you’ve got no part nor lot in, an’ here’s me 
to take care o’ you till death do us part. 
Which you goin’ to choose?”’ 


ELIA suddenly made no doubt which 
she should choose. The little well of 
wisdom within her bubbled up bright, and 
she cried out with an intensity of feeling that 
sounded like joy: ‘‘I choose the house.”’ 
“Very well,’ declared Abner. ‘‘Enough 
said.” 

He walked out and down the path to the 
road. Delia stood still until his steps 
dulled out in the distance, and then she 
ran to the windows and pulled down the 
shades so that he should no longer see her 
against the light, threw herself into a chair 
by the table, put her head down on her 
arms and began to cry. And there Old 
Lady Woodhull, coming into the kitchen 
with the slow grace that befitted her tall 
slenderness, found her. 

Old Lady Woodhull went up to her and 
laid a hand on her shoulder. ‘Who was 
that,” said she, “‘went down the side 
path?” 


“‘Abner Gilchrist,” said Delia. S 


he 
lifted her head and dashed at the tears 
with an angry hand. 

““What’s he b’en sayin’ to you?” pur- 
sued the old lady. ‘“‘He ain’t hurt your 
feelin’s, has he?”’ 

Delia smiled, in spite of herself, her feel- 
ings were so deep and safe. ‘“‘No,” she 
said, ‘but I hurt his.” 

She and Old Lady Woodhull smiled at 
each other, and there was in the smile the 
wisdom of whole generations of woman- 
kind. 

“Don’t you expect to marry him?” 
questioned the old lady. 

“T did,” said Delia. “‘I thought maybe 
I felt the same as every girl does when a 
man asks her; but tonight I see different. 
I don’t want to go over there an’ stay in his 
house. If I went away from here I should 
be too homesick to live.” 


RS. WOODHULL'S old face was 
lovely in the tremulous satisfaction 
that flushed and softened it. 

“That’s right, dear,”’ she said, “‘seein’ 
you’ve made up your mind. An’ if you'd 
felt the other way, that would be right too. 
Only, seein’ you don’t, I’m glad it’s as 
.i8."” 

““Maybe,” said Delia, looking up at her 
anxiously, “I ain’t the marryin’ kind.” 

“Mebbe you ain't,” the old lady 
agreed. ‘“‘There be such. An’ now I'll tell 
you suthin I never thought I should speak 
of, though father said we might as well, 
an’ give you the comfort 0’ knowin’ it, now 
you’re young. Father an’ I ain’t got any 
nearer kin than my niece’s darter out 
West, an’ she’s well provided for. We 
thought you set by the house same as we 
do, an’ mebbe we'd leave it to you.” 

Delia was glad to think afterward that, 
in the terrifying wonder of this, all she 
could do was to clutch the slender old 
hand and cry: ‘“‘No! No! I don’t want 
it—not without you. I want it to go right 
on just as it’s goin’ now.” 

““That’s a good girl,”’ said the old lady. 
“IT depended on your feelin’ that way. 
You’ve got a good heart or I never should 
wanted to leave you the house. Now I 
guess we better get father off to bed.” 

Delia went to her room that night in a 
maze of increasing wonder. The house was 
more nearly a part of her than she had 
dreamed it could be. Her eyes dwelt upon 
its walls; she touched them with a new 
sense of kinship. They seemed to her like a 
shell wherein her little body was incased, 
to be shielded forever from the assaults of 
a world that was likely to wound her as 
much by its hungry love as it could ever 
have done by hate. And all the next day 
and for days after she walked in a dream, 
doing her tasks with an exquisite exact- 
ness, but all the time exalted and also so- 
bered by the knowledge that the house 
was hers. They had found each other. 


HEN one day, perhaps a week after 

this, she was hanging out the clothes in 
the back yard when she heard a step com- 
ing, and turned, with a nervous alarm. 
Yet it did not fall like Abner’s step. It was 
quicker and more light. And suddenly, 
walking so fast that he seemed to appea: 
from nowhere, he was before her, a man, 
young, slender, strong, moving with an 
easy grace. His skin was brown as a nut 
and his eyes and hair were brown, the 
eyes like deep, still water under trees. As 
he came he smiled at her, and Delia could 
see the white line of his teeth. He was 
bareheaded and she thought confused]; 
how thick his hair was, with that wave 
that ran like a ripple above his forehead. 
And when he spoke she found his voice as 
strangely delightful as his looks. 

“I’ve been watching you,” he said, 
‘from the next yard. Your head looked 
like a little sun tumbled down out o! 
heaven, and when you stretched up, where 
the line was too high for you, and put up 
your arms to pin on the clothes, you 
looked like an angel learning to fly.” 

Delia spoke at once, though she didn’t 
know what she was going to say, and the 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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Magic! It takes the drudgery out of housework. 


Magic! It’s cleaned with a few whisks of adry mop. Magic! It’s made absolutely waterproof to insurelong wear. 
Magic! It’s made on a felt base with an enamel-like Magic! It’s sold at retail in room sizes from $9 to $18 be- 
surface in a score of patterns and colors. cause of enormous production. 


If every woman knew what every present owner knows, every house would have a Bird’s Neponset ee 
If any salesman says “It’s Bird’s”’ that’s really a// you need to know. Look for the patented red wax back. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT DALLAS BIRD & SON, inc. Manufadurers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 

PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA ST. PAUL HOUSTON Established 1795 Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 

INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY Pioneers in Felt-Base Floor Coverings Roofing, Bird’s Black Building Paper, 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE EAST WALPOLE. MASS. and Bird’s Wall Board. 


Bird's& Rugs 
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What should the 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW 
OF REMEMBRANCES...DON’T 
GUESS—ASK YOUR JEWELER 


IFT selection has become one of the fine social 
arts, a precise social science. 


He who would put it into perfect practice 
must be able to meet many delicate gift sit- 
uations with an intimate knowledge of gift 
etiquette. 


He must know, for example, how to 
honor a valued yet recent friendship with- 
out appearing presumptuous—how to ac- 
knowledge a kindly service without com- 
mercializing his gratitude—how to atone 
for an unintentional social slight without 
magnifying the oversight. 


Poy NAM E 











Elgin watches for men 
and women .. . life-long expressions 
of affection and good wishes. Featured 


E A by all jewelers in a wide style variety 
Then there are gift problems of Time, at prices from $15 up to $1700. 


ADDRESS 
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tide give to her bridesmaids? 


Place and Person. What to give to the Bridesmaids 
at one’s wedding; what to give a valued employee 
retiring from service; the proper anniversary and 
seasonal gifts to friends and relatives. 


When you have a delicate gift problem to solve, 
don’t guess, go to an expert for authoritative 
counsel. See your jeweler. He is past-master in the sci- 
ence of gift selection. His consultations are free. 


And, today, send the coupon below for 

the Tiny Treasure Book, an alluring 

compendium of useful gift facts, a 

pocket brochure that treats of the 

What, When and How of remem- 
brances—the Blue Book of Gift Eti- 
quette. It’s free. 


F LGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 

















Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free... Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 29, Elgin, III. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Better Flousekecping 


eA Department of (Gookery and Flousehold Economies 
' Conducted by Maser JeweTT Crossy 


All Recipes 
Printed Here » 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home=™ 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 

















When the Family Dines Aone 


sggeed|1 THOUT maid serv- 
wae ice, it may be consid- 





fee) ered a real feat of 
You ingenuity, requiring 
MMAES) most skillful planning 
and careful manipulation, to 
serve a dinner quietly and easily 
without the confusion of passing 
plates and foods and the inter- 
ruptions caused by the necessity 
of too frequent sorties to the 
base of supplies. Care in follow- 
ing a well thought out system 
for a few times will more than 
repay one in the time expended, 
for only in that way will the de- 
sired perfection in details become 
a matter of course. 

There is no reason why the ev- 
eryday family dinner should not 
be served with just as much care 
as the occasional company meal. 
In fact, one can scarcely expect 
the latter to go smoothly and eas- 
ily unless the general routine of 
good service is followed out each 
day. Correct table service, as a 
matter of course, is the easiest 
and most practical way to teach a growing family the niceties 
of table manners and behavior. Early training of children 
to assist in the table service by removing the used dishes, 
filling water glasses and bringing in things from the kitchen, 
while slightly troublesome just at first, will prove excellent 
experience for them and particularly helpful to mother, es- 
pecially when there are guests at dinner. One essential 
point in this training is a due regard for others and a con- 
sequent promptness at meals, for a late arrival cannot fail 
to disrupt the perfection of the service. 





Details in Setting the Table 


S IN all table service, the first essential is fresh clean 
linen. For the family dinner, the housewife may select 
that variety of linen which best suits her individual require- 
ments, for a certain amount of informality is permissible 
here. If doilies seem easiest to keep spotless and clean, they 
should be the choice. With small children and polished 
table tops without the protective finish, many mothers find 
the doilies not enough protection, so they select a damask 
cloth which covers the entire table and under which a silence 
cloth may be placed. As an aid in keeping the cloth clean, a 
large napkin or tray cloth placed over a square of table oil- 
cloth may cover the places set for the younger children. If 
the napkins thus used are ironed flat they will be quite in- 
conspicuous. In a large family, competition and a simple 
system of awards for neatness will teach care. A carving cloth 
beneath the main-dish platter is also an excellent precaution. 
Throughout the serving of a meal without 
maid service it is well to keep in mind not only 
the saving of steps but the elimination of the 
confusion attendant upon jumping upand down 
from the table unnecessarily. To this end it is 
permissible to place all the flat silver on the 
table at the beginning of the meal, with 
the possible exception of the serving silver for 
the dessert. 

A close scrutiny of the illustrations on this 
page will point out the few deviations from the 
more formal rule of table setting. If soup were 
to be served the soup spoon would be placed to 
the right of the iced-tea spoon. Ifa hot bever- 
age were served in place of the iced tea, the 
teaspoon for it might take the place of the 
iced-tea spoon, but is better placed on the side 
of the cup and saucer and served in that way. 
The teaspoon in the center above each cover is 





TABLE ARRANGED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 
The informal family dinner table should be just as harmoniously and correctly laid as the more formal one. 


intended for the dessert. If a fork were required instead, a 
dessert-size fork would be placed to the right of the salad 
fork, between it and the plate. The straight water glass is 
a safer selection than a goblet if the children are to be 
taught to refill them. 

It goes without saying that at a dinner of this kind the 
carving of meat and the serving of vegetables is best done 
at the table, so the serving silver should be arranged accord- 
ingly. The two smaller illustrations will show the placement 
of the vegetable serving and carving silver. The relish spoon 
or fork, butter pick and similar pieces of serving silver should 
be laid beside their respective dishes with the handles toward 
the person who is to be held responsible for their passing. 

The plain damask napkin is the usual choice for dinner, 
though with a doily-set table the smaller and more fancy 
napkin may be used. The napkin, in any case, is best placed 
at the left. If needed to save space and to make the table 
look less crowded, the napkin, usually left in a square, may 
be folded once as shown in the illustration. 

If a first course is to be served it may be in place when 
dinner is announced. Use a plate under either a soup or 
cocktail service which may be used again for dessert. In 
addition to the flat silver and the first course, each cover 
may include an individual plate of dressed salad placed to 
the right preferably, though if a hot beverage is served with 
the main course the salad will have to find its place at the 
left. All relishes, bread, butter, extra salad dressing and 
any other accessories should be arranged conveniently about 
the simple flower centerpiece. When the first course is omit- 
ted the table for the family dinner may be set complete for 





The vegetable serving may be taken care of by one person as shown or the task may be divided. 
The carving implements are placed one on each side of the meat platter. 


the main course. Such a one is 
shown on this page. The dessert 
with plates and serving silver, also 
a pitcher of water and another of 
iced tea may be arranged on the 
serving table or a kitchen table 
near the dining-room door. Milk 
may substitute for iced tea for 
the younger children. 

The removal of soiled dishes 
may be made easier by the use of 
a tray on serving table or tea 
cart. One or two members of the 
family, preferably not the 
mother, should be selected to re- 
move the soup services to this 
tray, where they may be quietly 
stacked and the plates left there 
for dessert use, if wished. Next 
follows the removal of the tray to 
the kitchen and the bringing in 
of the roast, and then the hot 
plates, which are set before the 
carver, the vegetables, which are 
placed before the mother, and 
the gravy placed beside the gravy 
ladle already arranged. Combi- 
nation vegetable dishes or vege- 
tables served in combination on a single platter or dish save 
both dishes and steps. For all vegetables save potatoes 
covered vegetable dishes are a good choice and keep the 
food hot for second helpings. A folded napkin placed over a 
dish of potatoes will aid in keeping them warm and will 
absorb any moisture instead of letting it condense on the 
potatoes, which has a tendency to make them soggy. 


Helpful Suggestions for Serving 


Ary pointers in the detail of the best methods of pro- 
-& cedure in the service will help in making it go smoothly. 
The carver passes each meat plate to the right, to the veg- 
etable server, from whom it passes along to the first person 
at the host’s left. Continue in this way, serving all persons 
at the table, omitting the mother, who is served last so that 
her food will surely be hot. 

The person at the left of the carver first uses and then 
passes the gravy to the left. Since mother is still busy 
serving vegetables she passes it on to her left and it is re- 
turned to her later. 

It is best to delay the passing of the accessories, such as 
jellies and relishes, until all have been served with the main 
things. By this plan they can go uninterruptedly around 
the table with little or no confusion. When they are passed 
do so to the left, following out the plan of passing main 
foods to the right and accessories to the left. 

The removal of all dishes follows the general plan except 
instead of carrying them directly to the kitchen they are 
placed on tray or tea wagon and taken out in 
groups. Remove two plates at a time from 
the table, but avoid all stacking at the table. 
What stacking is done on the tray should be 
quietly and inoffensively accomplished. The 
roast and vegetables should be removed first 
unless mother prefers to do this herself in order 
to make some preparation for the dessert. 

It is a nicety of service if one of the younger 
members of the family will remove the crumbs, 
using a plate and a folded napkin. Ifno points 
are omitted the training for correct service be- 
comes the more complete. 

Though the hostess usually serves the dessert 
at the table, this task may be relegated to the 
father and host, especially if after-dinner coffee 
is to be served at the table. The coffee service 
is always the duty of the hostess and the ac- 
couterments for it should be set at her place. 
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The Receiving Set illustrated is 
Atwater Kent Model 30, $85. 
(Including battery cable.) 
Radio Speaker is Model H, $27. 


Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rockies and in Canada. 


ead _ the Jae BS adlines of 


the air -and * va: y -/ oase whatever 


| You like best 


| AS YOU scan newspaper head- DIAL with the finger tips of one Radio Speaker. And you'll be glad 
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lines and select what you want to read, 
so with this ONE DIAL receiver, 
you sample the radio programs and 
select what you want to hear. 

In a few seconds you can cover all 
that’s on the air within range—and 
then you can settle down to the pro- 
gram you prefer. 

Think of it! No hunting—no jug- 
gling—no delay. Merely turn ONE 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. Atwater Kent, President, 4701 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. £ R 


hand, and listen. Whatever ison the you asked him to. 


air and within range the ONE DIAL 
summons instantly—you can’t miss! 
Quick, sure and reliable in opera- 
tion, powerful in performance, 
charming in appearance, compact in 
size, sensible in price. ‘That’s Atwater 
Kent Radio with ONE DIAL. 
Any Atwater Kent dealer will let 
you try it with an Atwater Kent 





Every Sunday Evening 
—The Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring 
you their summer program at 9:15 East- 
ern Daylight Time, 8:15 Central Day- 
light Time, through: 


weEaF . . . New York ca Oe ee Mpss. 

a Boston St. Paul 
wsal . . . Cincinnati WGN ... . Chicago 
weap. . Washington wor .... Buffalo 
ksp ... St. Louis ww)... « Dewelt 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete 
story of Atwater Kent Radio. 
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Your Floors Need Expert (are 


Ear O YOU remember the time 
“ when every housekeeper 
] expected to scrub her 
floors and thought this weekly drudgery on 
someone’s part was something that never, 
never could be eliminated? We scrub floors 
no longer! Instead, the wise housekeeper 

a plans both the construction and the finish 
of her fiodios with due thought toward minimizing the effort 
it will require to keep them in good condition. ‘She makes 
use, too, of all the assistance that chemistry affords to take 
the place of hard and unnecessary work. 

The present-day housekeeper has a choice in the selection 
of a floor best suited to her requirements. The hardwood 
floor has proved itself to be an excellent building investment, 
for this type returns its first cost in lengthening the life of 
both floor and housekeeper ! 

Many do not realize that they can have all the comfort 
and sanitation of the wood-finished floor even if the more 
expensive woods, like oak and maple, are out of reach in 
price. Both spruce and the hard pines are quite possible. 





Only the really soft pine formerly used on floors that were 
to be covered with carpet is unsuitable. 

I was once forced to use even this type of floor in the new 
dormitory of a girls’ school in the South and, strange as it 
First, a floor 


may seem, obtained remarkably good results. 
filler made dark with a generous 
quantity of burnt umber was used 
to fill the pores and tone down the 
bright yellow natural color of the 
pine. It was followed by wax in 
paste form, moistened with enough 
turpentine to handle easily. A gen- 
erous use of the wax and a thorough 
rub and polish gave the floors an 
excellent appearance. Even this 
splintery type of soft wood did not 
dry out and split because, from the 
very start, the pores of the wood 
were kept filled and the life-giving 
wax was replenished each week. 


Refinishing Floors 


i? CONVINCED me, floor experts 
to the contrary, that every type 
of wood, when new, can be made 
into a sightly, easily-cared-for floor 
by similar treatment. But it is not 
always possible thus to reclaim old 
floors in which the drying-out and 
splintering process has already be- 
gun. There are, however, other 
equally desirable processes for these. 


A wei seighted polisher a aie 3 gu this 
particular purpose is a great time and labor sav- 
ing device to use in applying wax to all floors. 






























I his method is most practical in 
applying liquid wax to linoleum. 


By MILDRED Mappocks BENTLEY 


Every wood has its own individuality,and floors are se- 
lected quite as much for the beauty of a particular wood as 
for any other characteristic. Thus oak ranks highest of all, 
both in beauty and long life. It is very hard, has an attrac- 
tive graining that takes a fine finish and it does not sliver 
and crack even under real abuse. 

For four years the beautiful oak floors in the home we 
purchased had *been scrubbed by a conscientious but old- 
fashioned housekeeper. The boards shone with the silvery 
whiteness of soap-and-water cleanliness. Most of the natural 
oil and gum had been taken out of the wood. Another year 
of such treatment might have ruined them. As it was, one 
floor, some 20 by 27 feet, required five pounds of wax before 
the poor starved boards had drunk their fill. It took liter- 
ally years before they were beautiful floors, but with each 
month and year of care they have looked better and better 
so it has been well worth the effort. 

In listing the virtues of oak as a floor one must not forget 
to mention color. It is the most neutral in tone even in its 
natural form and consequently blends with everything. At 
the same time it can be darkened with good effect. For the 
natural floor use only the so-called ‘natural oak filler” 
ready mixed at the dealer’s. For the darker shaded, burnt 









umber in any desired quantity can be mixed with the filler. 
Try this mixture first on a small piece of board to be sure 
you have the right color. Lay the board on the floor in 
various positions of lighting to judge it. Never decide on 
floor tones with the board in the hands and strong light play- 
ing upon its color. 

This floor filler is a standard product available ready 
mixed in the form of a paste at all paint stores. It acts as its 
name suggests, filling in the pores of the wood and thus 
saving the more expensive top dressing. It is the proper 
routine first treatment for all wood floors. Apply it as you 
would wax, working it into the boards by rubbing. 

Maple is another popular hardwood choice for floors. It 
is very hard, of tough, close grain. To my taste its color is 
its greatest drawback. It hasa hard, bright, clear tone which 
can be modified by the useful burnt-umber treatment. 

The hard Georgia and North Carolina pines make popular 
floors. Again the bright yellow color natural to the wood 
needs softening with the burnt umber. 

Just why every contractor should want to shellac or 
varnish every floor, irrespective of its ultimate finish, I 
am at a loss to understand. But this I have learned: Every 
unusual floor requires careful oversight on the part of the 
housekeeper to secure the thing she wants done by the work- 
man. He will do the work as you want it if he can see you 
ready to take the responsibility for each step. Otherwise 
he reverts to his routine. Don’t misunderstand me. The 
varnished floor, possibly the shellacked floor, is excellent, 


SERS NEE ACR RA Saree 
A varnished cement porch floor is easily cleaned by 
using a mop barely dampened in mild soap suds. 





























PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 


Little skill or energy is re- 
quired to use efficiently such 
a self-wringing mop as this. 


but if you have elected to use wax 
as a final finish, varnish or shel- 
lac is unnecessary to apply. After 
the filler nothing is needed but 
wax and more wax. Soften it with 
turpentine until it can be rubbed 
in easily. Do the work in a warm 
room, for chilled boards will tend 
to repel the wax. For this reason 
summer is the best time to do over 
such a floor and this month repre- 
sents the “‘last call” for such work. 


Parquet Floors 


HERE is a very important ex- 

ception to this treatment. Par- 
quetry, or “wood carpeting’”’ as it 
is often called, is extremely popu- 
lar, especially in apartments and 
rented homes, because it gives the 
beauty and comfort of a hardwood 
floor at a much lower figure. It 
requires quite different treatment 
from that just given, because it is 
just What its name implies: A car- 
pet made of extremely thin sections 
of hardwood glued on a background in parquetry patterns. 
It is so thin it needs no filling nor could it endure the sand- 
papering and finishing given the seven-eighths-inch hard- 
wood floor. It needs, instead, a protecting coat of tough 
waterproof varnish that will prevent any wear on the wood 
itself. 

So, decide promptly both on the type of floor you have to 
treat and on the kind of finish you wish; then see that you 
get this result. Select even the brand of varnish you wish. 
The better the quality, the better will be the result. I 
specify the brand to be used, in the contract, then I make it 
my business to see that an unopened can is brought for the 
work. The variation in price is enough to make substitution 
a temptation. It took me some years to discover that my 
former prejudice against varnish was really a prejudice 
against poor varnish used by workmen in my employ. 

It was a revelation to discover what could be done with a 
cement porch that season after season had been a source of 
worry and expense. The rough cement marked off in blocks 
was neither attractive nor easy to keep sightly. I tried 
shellacking and a final coat of wax. The clear red smooth 
tile effect produced was delightful. It lasted through the 
summer pretty well, but there is no cellar beneath and 
dampness and mold finally penetrated, appearing as white 
blemishes on the clear red “‘tiles.’”” More than that, the 
summer rugs of “grass’”’ were ruined by the mold that 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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Let's be frank about it pr 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE Se//s 
at higher prices than ordinary 
cotton sheets and pillow cases. 
But you get much more than the 
price difference in extra wear, 
greater comfort, and lovely 
smooth whiteness. 
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in Wwear~ comfort ~ fine appearance 
is greater than the difference in price 


“Do you measure the quality of sheeting 
by the way it wears? Wamsutta Percale and 
twenty-four other well-known brands were 
given a laundering test by Doctor Millard 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology — 
the equivalent of six years’ laundering. Wam- 
sutta Percale was strongest—by far, at the 
end of the test. 

Do you measure the quality of sheeting by 
its “feel”? Wamsutta Percale is petal-like in 
its fineness and its surprising light weight. 

Do you judge sheeting by appearance? 
Wamsutta Percale is smooth and white, be- 
cause it is closely woven and carefully finished. 

The Vanderbilt, the Waldorf, the May- 


flower, the Palmer House, and the Breakers, 
are only a few of the fine hotels that find 
Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow cases 
a source of delight to their guests—and a 
source of genuine economy in lowered laun- 
dering costs as well as longer wear. 

Isn’t that convincing? 

The leading stores show Wamsutta Percale 
sheets and pillow cases in plain, hemstitched, 
scalloped, and embroidered styles. Look for 
the green and gold label. 


WAMSUTTA MILLs, NEw BEDFORD, MASss. 
FOUNDED 1846 
RIDLEY WaTTs & Co., Selling Agents 
44 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CiTy 
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SHEETS ana PILLOW CASES 


Made by 
WAMSUTTA MILIS 
Mew Bed ford Mass 


The Fineft 
of Cottons 
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persisted in growing on the underside. 
These porches offer so common a problem 
) present-day housekeeping that my so- 
ition may be helpful. 

I next used the best waterproof varnish 
I could buy, applying it over a coat of tile- 
red cement paint. Two coats of the var- 
nish have proved highly successful on both 
counts. In two summers, the pest of mold 
has not penetrated and it presents a hard, 
smooth, easily-cared-for floor with all the 
attractiveness of tile. 

The routine care of this floor calls for 
dust mopping or vacuum cleaning. Occa- 
sionally it has been washed with a mop 
wrung from a rich mild soapsuds. If you 
use an oil polish on such a floor, apply it 
very lightly and when the floor is clean. 

Don't ever attempt to polish a dusty 
floor; the dust and the oil unite to form 
a black gum that the worker pushes into 
cracks and corners. It is a practice re- 
sponsible for much dissatisfaction with the 
appearance of floors and the gum is very 
difficult to remove without a drastic 
scraping and refinishing of the whole floor. 

Occasionally a varnished and oiled 
floor should be wiped up with a wet mop 
and mild lathery suds. Wring the mop 
almost dry, being careful not to use water 
enough to require mopping up. As soon 
as dry, finish with a rub and polish with 
your favorite floor polish. Prevention is 
almost the only secret to successful care 
of these floors. Don’t let the unsightly 
black dust accumulate. If your vacuum 
cleaner hasn’t a special brush tool for use 
on bare floors, be sure to adjust the regu- 
lar floor nozzle to secure the lowest setting. 


(are of Waxed Floors 


HERE is also a definite routine in the 

care of waxed floors. While it is sel- 
dom necessary to renew the paste origi- 
nally applied, these floors improve with 
every waxing. Use liquid wax applied with 
one of the weighted polishers made for 
the purpose. Waxed floors are much more 
of a tax on a housekeeper’s time the first 
year, for they need weekly treatment with 
small quantities of wax. After the first 
year, monthly. waxing is often enough in 
many cases, and each year of use finds 
them looking better and better and with 
less and less care. But don’t expect too 
much of beauty in your waxed 
floors until the pores of the wood 
are entirely filled with wax. Once 
this is accomplished the hard 
finish repels dirt and soil. 

As a routine never wash 
waxed floors; keep them clean 
by vacuum cleaning, then 
wipe them over with a 
cheesecloth dipped in liquid 
wax and tied over a floor 


mop. Sometimes a small = 
part of the floor may need dj 


it 
lt 


drastic cleaning. Ifa hand 
application of the liquid 
wax, which contains a 
cleansing substance, does 
not remove the soil, scrub 
the part that needs it as 
much as you please; then 
wipe dry and replace the 
Wax, first paste and then 
liquid. Waxed floors can 
be cleaned in this patchy 
manner, because the wax 
blends into the rest of the 
floor so that it cannot be 
detected. 

No story of floors and their care is com- 
plete without a comment on linoleum. It 
1S an ideal covering for old floors that are 
too rough for mere waxing or varnishing 
and is being selected by some as a per- 
manent covering for new soft-wood floors. 
lhese linoleum floors are not a makeshift; 
they can be as beautiful as they are 
durable and easy to care for, if they are 
Properly laid. You can find patterns 
adapted to any room and practically any 
type of house. 

If your pattern selection allows, you 


may choose a lightweight quality of 





linoleum. Properly laid and cared for, 
even the thinnest inlay can be expected to 
wear a lifetime. This, of course, does not 
hold good for public corridors, stores, and 
so on. 

Always contract for the laying of lino- 
leum in cement over a so-called felt lining, 
with waterproof cement specified for seams 
and edges. Today most dealers have 
learned how to do this and consider this 
service a part of linoleum selling. 

The care of linoleum is affected by the 
variety chosen. If it is a printed lino- 
leum—and I believe that it pays to lay a 
printed linoleum in cement—the most 
practical finish is a waterproof varnish. 
Apply a coat of this when the linoleum is 
new and renew it yearly or oftener as 
needed to protect it. Such treatment in- 
sures good wearing and good looking 
qualities both. If it isn’t thus treated, the 


pattern, which is merely applied, will wear - 


through in a year or eighteen months, de- 
pending on the use it gets. 


Gare of Linoleum 


WEEP, dust-mop or vacuum such a 

floor. Wash it occasionally, using rich 
mild suds; wring the mop quite dry and 
wipe up rather than wash. No floor should 
have so much water on it that it has to 
be soaked up. Never use harsh powders 
or strong reagents. They should not be 
needed and they would harm the floor. 

If the inlaid linoleum has a glossy sur- 
face when you buy it, as some of them do, 
it has already been treated in manufacture 
with paraffin or wax. If it is a bit granu- 
lar or porous in appearance, it needs 
prompt waxing, as you would do a wood 
floor, but, of course, leaving out the filler. 
Be sure to wash it first with warm suds. 
An unfinished inlaid linoleum is as hard a 
floor to keep spotless as is made, for it is 
both porous and sticky, catching and 
holding the soil. Moreover, a linoleum, 
cleaned only by scrubbing, wears out long 
before its time, breaking and cracking 
under the harsh treatment. 

Care for this floor as you would any 
other waxed floor, save that a kitchen floor 
will need occasional mopping. Wash when- 
ever it needs it, but always replace the 
wax. Never use strong soaps, for they will 
eat out the wax vou have painstakingly 
rubbed in. If one spot shows excessive 
soil, scrub that one spot, using friction 
soap, steel wool, anything 
that the task demands. As 
soon as clean, refinish with 
a liberal treatment of wax. 
Strange to say, these 
patches will not show. 
These floors will not be slip- 
pery if the wax is sparingly 
used and well rubbed in, 
without a surplus ever being 
allowed to accumulate on 
the surface. Work the wax 
in thoroughly, but do not 
rub with heavy polishers. 
A waxed linoleum like a 
waxed floor demands. most 
care the first year, tapering 
off to real neglect with im- 
punity after a few years of 
such treatment. 

Some people prefer the 
varnish finish for all lino- 
leum. Ifagood waterproof 
varnish is used, it will prop- 
erly protect the material 
beneath it. My strongest 
objection is that it needs 

' yearly renewal; the whole 
floor must always be done; but, with this 
care, the printed linoleum holds up practi- 
cally as well as the inlaid. 

Part of the twentieth-century gift to 
housekeepers is undoubtedly these better 
methods of floor treatment and care, 
paint, waterproof varnish, hardwood, and 
linoleum. Make use of one or all of these 
as a protection against drudgery; and 
then make sure that your methods of 
cleaning and waxing or oiling will never 
allow of wearing through the finish to the 
wood itself. This constitutes real floor 
protection. 
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For years it has been 
: standard of excellence 
| thousands of women. 
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A most important rule 


in coffee-making 
Keep metal from touching the brew” 


; 9g 
Coffee experts say no matter Ps 


what method you use in i 
making coffee—percolated, t ff 


filtered or plain boiled — 
no metal should touch the 
brew if you would avoid a 
metallic flavor. 


In Vollrath percolators and 
drip coffee pots even the in- 


do not burn the hands. 


Many women acquire all- 
white Vollrath kitchens by 
adding one piece at atime. 





Often the first choice 
is a Vollrath coffee 
pot. But there is a 
/ Vollrath utensil for 
every kitchen need. 


sets are enameled. Three coats of baled ey” a RR ENE 


enamel give a surface that won't 
gather sediment or harbor traces of 
coffee brewed the meal before. 


And Vollrath coffee pots are so easy 
to wash! Just use hot, soapy water 
as you do for china or glass. There 
are no seams or rivets to gather grease 
and dirt; no scouring is needed. 


Yet these pots and pans are as sturdy 
and as durable as steel. Spouts and 
handles are fused into the utensils 
themselves—you can’t possibly bend 
or break them. Spouts cannot leak 
and handles are hollowed so they 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Sheboygan, 
Established 1874 


department stores 
everywhere carry Vollrath Ware. 


Send for our new book, CUISINE— 
60 tempting recipes by famous chefs, 
with full information about the proper 
pots and pans to use in preparing 
their distinctive dishes. It is FREE. 
Use the coupon below. 
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What Do You Kuow About It? 








Waterless Cooking 
Simply use a heavy asbestos mat under 
your Vollrath pans and turn gas very low. 
Further details given if you wish. Just note 
“waterless cooking’’ on coupon and mail it. 














Wisconsin 












Name... 


THE VOLLRATH CO., M-19, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Please send to me free a all charge, ‘ 
by famous chefs, with information on proper cooking equipment. 
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‘Cuisine,”’ the Vollrath book of recipes 





<—ea0 YOU KNOW that the chief food element in pota- 


toes is starch? 






4 Tuis 1s Wuy potatoes should not be served with 
other starchy foods, such as rice or macaroni. 


DO YOU KNOW that fat is the food element most lacking 
in potatoes? 

Tuis 1s Wuy potatoes need butter, cream or gravy to make 
them appetizing. 

DO YOU KNOW that the intense heat necessary for cooking 
changes the water in potatoes to steam? 

Tus 1s Wuy hot potatoes become soggy if they are covered 
after draining so that their steam cannot escape. 

DO YOU KNOW that pricking a potato to see if it is done 
lets out some of the steam and delays the baking? 

Tuis 1s Wuy it is better to test it by pinching and not breaking 
the skin until the potato is done. 

DO YOU KNOW that the mealiness of a baked potato 
depends mainly upon the amount of starch present? 

Tuts 1s Wuy early potatoes and very old ones are not good for 
baking, as they have more sugar and less starch. 

DO YOU KNOW that the most valuable part of a potato— 
protein and mineral salts—is directly under the skin? 

Tuis 1s Wuy cutting a thick paring off a potato is like throwing 
away twenty cents out of every dollar that the potatoes cost. 

DO YOU KNOW that when sprouts appear on a potato they 
are using starch and moisture and lessening the food value? 

Tuis 1s Wuy potatoes bought in quantity should be watched 
to check sprouting. 

DO YOU KNOW that sweet potatoes should be cooked slowly 
and for a long time? 

Tuis 1s Wuy an hour of baking is none too much to develop 
the best flavor. 


DO YOU KNOW that sweet potatoes do not keep as well as 
white or Irish potatoes and cannot be shipped or stored in 
large quantities? 

Tuis 1s Wuy canning sweet potatoes has become an impor- 
tant industry, making these potatoes available all the year. 


DO YOU KNOW that under the brown skin of potatoes there 
is a substance which sunlight turns green and bitter? 


Tuis 1s Wuy green spots must be cut away before cooking 
potatoes grown near the surface or stored in the sunlight. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
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FREE 
$8.50 SET 


of Famous “ High- 
Vacuum” Attach- 
ments with each 
Eureka purchased. 
(This great offer 
may be withdrawn 
at any time.) 
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“High — Vacuum’ 


—~ —harnessed for better, 


more thorough 


To realize the tremendous effectiveness of 
the Eureka “High-Vacuum” principle of clean- 
ing, you need only see the torrent of dust 
and dirt discharged from the Eureka (with 
its dust bag off—illustrated above) as it is 
passed back and forth over a small section 
of an apparently clean carpet or rug. 


And as this operation of the Eureka is con- 
tinued on the one small section, dust and 
dirt continue to belch forth in almost unbe- 
lievable quantity from the vent to which 
the dust bag is ordinarily attached. 

No, Madam—mere surface cleaning can never 
explain that continuous discharge of stifling, 
germ-laden dust and dirt. From the base of 


home cleaning 


the rug—from the depths of the heavy pile 
or nap—embedded dirt which ordinary 
cleaning methods fail to reach, gives way 
before the power of Eureka “High-Vacuum.” 


Do not be confused by conflicting claims and 
arguments—see and judge for yourself, as 
over 1,500,000 Eureka users have already done. 


See the Eureka demonstrated in your home; 
and, remember, you can purchase The 
Grand Prize Eureka on the easiest and most 
convenient terms—only $5 down and very 
low monthly payments. Why, then, delay a 
moment longer your enjoyment of the 
Eureka’s matchless cleaning help? 


Eurexa Vacuum CLEANER Company, Derrorr, Le: 5. A 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World. Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W.C. 1. England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia (283) 


UREK 





A It Gets 


VACUUM CLEANER . 
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Seer 
a vision. of 
You—too—can attain that'rare charm which 
can only be secured by having a Barcley Corset 
designed especially for YOU, from your own 
exact and COMPLETE body measurements, 


by the entirely different and distinctive Barcley 
Method. 


In designing vous corset, the art of the de- 
signer is in subduing any irregularity of flesh 
distribution, in straightening and correcting 
lines, and in bringing to the fore your own 
individual natural loveliness. Barcley Design- 
ing, however, goes still further. It not only 
brings out your individual charm, but safe- 
guards health by correcting any faults in 
posture and by assuring proper placement of 
the abdominal organs. 


ESOOZaS SOO 






















Without perfect figure lines, no apparel— 
however expensive—can do you justice. Why 
not assure a proper foundation by having us 
send a thoroughly trained corsetiere—a wo- 
man of culture and refinement whom you will 
enjoy meeting—to your home to analyze 
your requirements? 


Barcley Designing Service is superior to and 
entirely different from that of any other maker. 
The corset, too, is a creation of rare beauty 
and unequalled quality—altogether different 
from anything you have ever seen. 


‘ _You can never appreciate the charm possi- 
N bilities of your figure until you have had a 
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Practical Suggestions for Cooking Flamburg 






T ALWAYS seems to 
I me that one gets more 

real money’s worth 
from good Hamburg steak 
than from any other meat 
purchase. Ifonehasa re- 
liable market man, as I 
have, it isn’t necessary to 
buy high-priced round 
steak and have it ground 
in order to procure good 
Hamburg, for if he will 
agree to give me first- 
class quality, absolutely 
fresh, without-suspicion 
meat, I am willing he 
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should use small pieces he 
may happen to have. 
Such a purchase repre- 
sents real economy. I always have a 
finger of suet or salt fat pork ground with 
the meat. 

There is a tremendous difference in the 
cooking of Hamburg steak, pure and sim- 
ple, with no frills or variations. The sim- 
plest way of serving it is either as “steak” 
or “‘meat balls.”” Unlike a regular steak, 
because Hamburg consists of tough meat 
ground, it can be seasoned to taste with 
safety before cooking, provided it is seared 
quickly. To broil, pat lightly into an oval, 
inch-thick steak, and broil it like a regular 
steak on the greased bars of a broiler, until 
well cooked but with the middle still re- 
taining a pale pink color. Remove to a 
hot platter, spread with butter and garnish 
with fried onion rings, if desired, and 
parsley. 

To pan-broil such a steak, place it, 
formed as above, in a hissing hot ungreased 
frying pan to sear and brown instantly, 
turn to sear other side, and finish cooking. 
Add a spoonful or two of water to the pan, 
let boil up, and pour this juice over the 
steak, which has been buttered. If you 
prefer individuals, make them cakes in- 
stead of balls, patting the ground Ham- 
burg lightly into three-quarter-inch-thick 
cakes. Sauté in a hissing frying pan, turn- 
ing to sear both sides. 

Any of these steaks may be sprin- 
kled with a few mushrooms minced and 
stewed for a few minutes in a little butter. 
Or, they may be spread with parsley but- 
ter made by creaming butter with a little 
minced parsley. For a platter meal, heap 
a mound of potato balls tossed in melted 
butter at either end of the platter; sprin- 
kle one mound with paprika and the other 
with minced parsley. Garnish the sides 
with peppers stuffed with corn and to- 
mato, creamed onions, or a mixture of 
carrots and peas, or with stuffed or fried 
tomatoes. 


A DIFFERENT MEAT LoAF. To two and 


SRE Terrence ty 


Hamburg Pastry Rolls are a pleasing variation of this popular food. 


| By 
FLorENCE Tart Eaton 


slice thin and garnish with a wreath of 
alternate slices of tomatoes and cucumber. 


HAMBURG PASTRY ROLLS. Season a 
pound of Hamburg with one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
one teaspoonful of grated onion, half a 
tablespoonful of chopped green pepper 
and half a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce and form it into tiny finger rolls. 
Roll these in flour and sauté them in a 
hot frying pan, very lightly greased. Cut 
rolled-out pastry or short baking-powder- 
biscuit dough into good-sized rounds, lay a 
roll of the meat on each, wet the edges, 
and press together. Brush with milk and 
bake in a hot oven—450° F.—for about 
fifteen minutes. Lay on a hot platter and 
at the last minute surround with hot to- 
mato sauce. 


HAMBURG ESCALLOP. Run two cupfuls 
of cooked Hamburg through the food 
chopper with about three-quarters of a 
cupful of cut-up celery and a small onion. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Moisten 
with about one-quarter cupful of stock or 
tomato sauce, and pour into a baking dish. 
Cover well with dried bread crumbs and 
garnish with a wreath of tomato sec- 
tions—a tomato cut in eighths length-: 
wise—or a wreath of small cooked onions 
rolled in melted butter. Dot with two and 
a half tablespoonfuls of butter and set in a 
hot oven—450°F. —until slightly browned. 


HAMBURG SAVORY PIE. Force through 
a pastry tube, well-seasoned, rather stiff 
mashed potato to which a beaten egg has 








fill the center of the dish 
with broiled or sautéd 
Hamburg run through the 
food chopper once again 
after cooking and mois- 
tened liberally with thick, 
especially well-seasoned 
tomato sauce. If at hand, 
a little minced green pep- 
per or a few sautéd mush- 
rooms may be added to 
the sauce. 


HAMBURG PATTIES, 
Prepare a filling as for the 
Savory pie and pour it 
between rounds made of 
rich baking-powder bis- 
cuit dough. These should 
be baked in two layers, the lower one 
brushed with melted butter before adding 
the top one. Split them in shortcake 
fashion when serving. Pour more of the 
filling around and garnish with a ring of 
tiny cooked onions tossed in butter and 
parsley. Sprinkle the tops with minced 
parsley and serve at once. 


HAMBURG PIE. Mix minced cooked 
Hamburg with any preferred kind of 
sauce—tomato, brown or mushroom. 
Pour it two inches deep into a buttered 
glass pie plate. Top with rings of tiny 
baking-powder biscuits and set in a hot 
oven—450° F.—until the biscuits are 
brown and done—about fifteen minutes. 
Brush the tops of the biscuits with melted 
butter and garnish with sprigs of parsley. 


Mrs. Moore’s BABOooTIC. Mix together 
one pound of freshly ground Hamburg, 
one cupful of cooked rice, one-quarter 
cupful of stock, half a cupful of chopped 
nut meats, a few grains of Cayenne pepper, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half a teaspoonful 
of celery salt. Put into a buttered baking 
dish, cover with dried bread crumbs, dot- 
ted over with butter, and bake about half 
to three-quarters of an hour in a hot 
oven, 425° F. 


HAMBURG CROQUETTES. Use left-over 
Hamburg, or fresh. meat if preferred. In 
this latter case it should be cooked either 
by broiling or pan-broiling before using. 
Mince two cupfuls of cooked Hamburg 
which nas been nicely seasoned before 
cooking. Mix well with three-quarters of 
a cupful of thick highly seasoned tomato 
sauce. Spread the mixture on a platter, 
chill and shape in finger rolls. Roll in 
crumbs, egg and crumbs in the usual way; 
brown quickly in deep fat, heated to 390 °F. 
Heap peas, tiny beans, or a macédoine of 


fj| Barcley Corset created foryou—and you alone! been added, making an elaborate border in vegetables cut in small dice, mixed with 
a a re were be —_ ly peg of loveliness, a half pounds of Hamburg add one beaten a shallow baking dish. Sprinkle the po- a white sauce, in the middle of a hot 
i Calsosit echaneuner ae ee aves egg, three-quarters cupful of fine dry tato with grated cheese and set in a hot platter and radiate the croquettes toward 
6} and explain the scrvice, without even asking bread crumbs, half a teaspoonful of sage, oven to color slightly the tips of the potato the edge. Garnish with sprigs of parsley 
Fl you to place your order until you are ready. 















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
The BARCLEY CORSET COMPANY 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘ 

Please send me the address of the nearest 4 
Barcley Corsetiere, and have her call at my 
home, with the understanding that I shall not 
even be asked to place my order until I am 
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Do You Want to Make Money? 


We have openings occasionally for women of 
culture and refinement who desire to take their [ft 
training and engage in this ideal profession. If 
you know anyone who would be interested in 
professional work of this character, put a check 
ry in the small square below, and we will send 
hey full particulars. 0 . 
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two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and cel- 
ery salt and two tablespoonfuls of 
minced green pepper. Add about 
one cupful of liquid—tomato juice, 
water, milk or stock. Mix very 
thoroughly and put half of it in a 
greased loaf pan of good propor- 


end—four will probably beneeded— 
cover with the rest of the meat, 
press solidly, and bake about an 
hour in a hot oven—425° F. If 
served hot, surround with carrots 
cut in fingers, buttered and sprin- 
kled with minced parsley. If cold, 


roses. Just before sending to the table 





For picnic or box-lunch use, wrap the rolls in paraffin 
paper and pack them in a tin box. 


and serve very hot. 


HAMBURG SANDWICHES are <le- 
licious for picnics, school and busi- 
ness lunches. Broil or pan-broil half 
a pound of fine Hamburg to which 
has been added half a teaspoon- 


i ceaae. =| ) ful of salt and one-eighth teaspoon- 
3. : 6| tions. Place in the center of this a ful of pepper. Chop and moisten 
4 in Ke BO i pecteccasevcahasthassnnctuane sonsstensorambasiapessnachioiae N row of hard-cc oked eggs, end to until it is the right consistency to 
Be MIN os csinssstnsztinseadnorathechansssesikese sarigebaasesate ; 


spread with equal parts of thick to- 
mato sauce and thick mayonnaise — 
about two tablespoonfuls each will 
be required. Two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped mushrooms sautéd in a lit- 
tle butter make a splendid addition 
to this sandwich filling. 
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je oemealOR the hostess who desires 
S Wee) Something novel and unusual 
i.syemed| for serving at luncheons and 
fea) teas, let me recommend salad 
Seeds} On the half shell. When 
tastily made and attractively garnished, 
this is as tempting a morsel as any hostess 
could wish to set before her guests. 

The half shells of which I speak are not 
the usual sort, as hollowed-out halves of 
melons or grapefruit, but are delicate bits 
of pastry which add to the deliciousness of 
the salad most perceptibly. Pastry shells, 
cream puffs or éclair shells, split pop- 
overs, patty cases—all make delightful 
containers for various sorts of salad. If 
one is ambitious, one may make these 
shells at home, in quantity, and keep them 
tightly closed in a tin box ready for use. 
a they may be purchased from a 

aker. 

In making any of these salads, take 
care not to fill the shells until just before 
they are to be served, for the pastry must 
be crisp and dry, and it will not be if the 
salad dressing has had an opportunity to 
permeate it. It is well, too, to serve the 
salad dressing with the salad, keeping the 
filling for the shells drier than usual, and 
do be very sure to have both the filling 
and the dressing just as cold as possible. 






_ PEAR AND PINEAPPLE SALAD IN PASTRY 
SHELLS. Make the shells of flaky pastry 
baked on the outside of muffin or patty 
tins; prick well before placing in a hot 
ven, to prevent blistering. When baked, 
ip the shells from the pans and set aside 
cool. The filling will require: 
+} Large Mellow Pears or 6 Halves of Canned Pear 
} Slices of Canned Pineapple 


| Cupful of White Grapes Halved and Seeded 
» Cupful of Maraschino Cherries 


( 


t 


Cut the pears and the pineapple in dice 
about the size of the halved grapes, mix 
the three fruits together, and set away 


Showing some 
of the shells and 
the way they are 
best prepared be- 
Sore being filled 
with one of the 
Salad mixtures. 
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in a very cold place to drain and chill. 
Make the dressing as follows: Beat the 
yolks of two eggs and add three-quarters 
of a cupful of pineapple juice and one- 
quarter cupful of sugar, beating all to- 
gether well. Blend two tablespoonfuls 
each of melted butter and flour, and stir 
over the fire to a smooth paste; add the 
first mixture and cook over hot water until 
thick. Now fold in two stiffly beaten 
egg whites, beat while cooling, then chill 
and fold in half a cupful of cream whipped 
until stiff. Drain the fruits, add half a 
cupful of maraschino cherries cut in bits, 
sweeten slightly and mix with a very little 
of the dressing. Fill the pastry shells, serve 
on lace-paper doilies, dot each serving with 
a spoonful of the dressing and garnish with 
a halved maraschino cherry. 


TROPIC SALAD IN EcLAIR SHELLS. For 
six servings peel and scrape lightly three 
ripe bananas and cut them in dice, 
sprinkle a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
over them, and mix with a cupful of dates 
which have been pitted and cut into small 
pieces, half a cupful of coarsely chopped 
pecan nuts, and half a cupful of shredded 
celery; add a few flecks of canned 
pimiento for color and mix with just 
enough mayonnaise to blend. Fill split 
éclair shells, sprinkle with a bit more 
lemon juice and serve accompanied by 
more of the mayonnaise. 


SWEETBREAD SALAD ON CREAM-PUFF 
SHELLS. Split the cream puffs crosswise 
and just before serving fill them with the 
following salad: Soak a large pair of 
sweetbreads for an hour in cold water 
and then simmer until tender in salted and 
slightly acidulated water, drain, chill and 
cut them into neat cubes. Chill two hard 





Canned aspara- 
gus tips and 
radishroses with 
sprigs of water- 
cress tucked 
around the rim 
make very at- 
tractive gar- 
nishes for this 
or other mixed 
vegetable salads. 


Salads on the Half Shell 


By Caro.ine B. Kine 


cooked eggs and cut them into slices. Add 
half a cupful each of shredded celery and 
cooked green peas. Toss all together well 
with a heavy mayonnaise. Pile into the 
shells and top with a spoonful of mayon- 
naise, garnish with a sprig of watercress 
or mint inserted in each serving. 


HAM AND COTTAGE-CHEESE SALAD IN 
POPOVER SHELLS makes a hearty luncheon 
dish. This salad may also be served in any 
of the other shells, as preferred. To one 
cupful of left-over ham cut in very small 
pieces, add two cupfuls of cottage cheese 
mashed very fine and mixed with a little 
cream to moisten. Mix the ham and 
cheese well and add three tiny green 
onions chopped very fine, also enough 
boiled dressing or mayonnaise to moisten 
slightly. Fill the shells and serve at once. 

Large shells filled with a meat, vege- 
table or fruit salad add a pretty touch toa 
luncheon or supper table, as they offer 
endless possibilities for garnishing and 
decorations. 


A MIXED VEGETABLE SALAD served in a 
large shell made of flaky pastry is a very 
tasty and attractive dish. For it one may 
use cold cooked peas, string beans and 
carrots, with freshly shredded celery and 
a cucumber cut in dice, also enough grated 
raw onion to add flavor. One cupful of 
each of the vegetables named will afford a 
large salad, or one may use smaller quan- 
tities of some of the vegetables and add a 
tomato freed from skin and seeds and cut 
in dice, or perhaps a green pepper and a 
canned pimiento may be preferred. Cut 
the larger vegetables into small pieces, 
mix all of them lightly and add a tea- 
spoonful of finely minced parsley, with the 
grated onion. Then moisten slightly with 
a thick boiled salad dressing or a mayon- 
naise, season to taste and heap into the 
shell. Garnish as in illustration. 


Popovers and 
éclairs may be 
split or merely 
decapped as 
shown, if deeper 
shells are de- 
sired for use. 
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For Baby’s sake! 


Are you sure your 
baby’s nursing bot- 
tle is clean? Can 
you touch every 
bit of its inside surface to re- 
move the invisible disease 
germs that may cling there? 

The reason that modern-day 
people use a drinking glass 
shaped like this— 





is that its wide 
top and straight sides can 
easily be kept in sanitary con- 
dition. A nursing bottle 





shaped 
like this 


—is difficult to fill, and more dif- 
ficult to keep thoroughly clean. 
You cannot reach the corners 
and angles where disease 


germs lodge. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt says, in his 
famous book “‘The Happy Baby’’: “In 
selecting bottles, those which are 
the easiest to clean should be chosen. 
These are the round bottles oi 
with wide mouths.” 

Here is the kind of bottle 
(food-cell) Dr. Holt de- 
scribes: it has the wide 
mouth that makes thorough clean- 
ing an easy task. This is the im- 
proved Patented Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle — the Safe Nursing Bottle. It 
has straight sides and no neck. The 
breast portion is soft and flexible. 
Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Endorsed by thousands of doctors. 
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| The Hygeia, the mod- 

ern, safe nursing bottle, 

does away with poten- 

tialdangers—thebrush, 

the funnel, and the nar- 
row neck, 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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The Coromandel 


This striking new pattern, with its vivid coloring and 
soft ivory band, translates into fine china the luxuriance 
of the matchless pearls and brilliant flowers found along 
that coast of India from which it takes its name. It is the 
latest proof of Theodore Haviland leadership in china. 


So closely has the industry followed this lead that new 
shapes and decorations by Theodore Haviland designers 


are the influence which guides china manufacturers the . 


world over. 


‘Copies are many, but none succeeds, so original are 
Theodore Haviland artists in their ideas and so subtle 
and skilled in their handling of colors. 


s* “4- Theodore Haviland 
| FRANCES ad : 
te FRANCE 
WuHite CHINA MARK DECORATED CHINA MARK 
China bearing other marks than these is not Theodore 

Haviland, and lacks its deep, creamy glaze and hardness 

of body, which only a diamond can scratch—the result 

of three generations of experience and experiment. 


To be had from good dealers. If your dealer does not have 
Theodore Haviland china, he can get it for you. Have him 
write us for full information. Not so expensive as its quality 
might suggest. Booklet in color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO 
26 WEST 23xp ES Woop YORK | 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
THEODORE HAVILAND & Co., TORONTO 

















German, French, 
Italian, Spanish— 

Recipes to make food 

vanish, 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Some Show a Foreign Influence 


RAIORAVIAN DUTCH CAKE. 
4| In the afternoon boil and mash 
Ht two medium-sized potatoes. 
N | Add one cupful of the water in 
Pak which they were cooked and one 
cupful of milk, both lukewarm. Stir in 
one cupful of sugar and two eggs, slightly 
beaten. Soften a yeast cake in two table- 
spoonfuls of tepid water and mix it in thor- 
oughly. At bedtime, cream together a half 
cupful each of shortening and butter with 
one-half teaspoonful of salt; work into the 
first mixture with enough bread flour to 
knead, about six and a half cupfuls. Knead 
well and put in a warm place to raise over- 
night. The next morning stir, spread with 
a spoon in shallow greased pans, and dot 
thickly with butter, using about six table- 
spoonfuls. Sprinkle with one-half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon mixed with six table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar. As the cake does 
not rise again before it is baked, put it ina 
cold oven and let it come up to slow heat — 
275° F.—for thirty minutes, then raise the 
heat for fifteen minutes to 425° F. to candy 
the sugar and butter on top. 
Mrs. L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 





ATR: 


Spanish (orn and Squash 


8 Ears of Corn 3 Tablespoonfuls of 

2 Summer Squash Fat or Drippings 

1 Onion 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Clove of Garlic 4 Teaspoonful of 

1 Green Chili Pepper ah, 

1 Cupful of Strained A Few Grains of 
Tomato Juice Cayenne Pepper 


CORE the corn and cut it from the cob; 

pare, remove the seeds and dice the 
squash; slice the onion very thin; chop 
the garlic, and seed and shred the pepper. 
Mix all together and add to the hot fat, 
stirring until the vegetables are thor- 
oughly heated but not browned. Pour 
in the tomato juice and just enough water 
to cover, and add the seasonings. Omit 
the Cayenne if the chili pepper is a very 
hot one. Cover and simmer about one 
and a half hours, stirring oc- 
casionally. If fresh peppers 
are not available canned chilies 
will do as well. 

Mrs. G. A. E., 
Morro Bay, Cal. 


[ Eggplant in Gasserole 
Italian 


2 Medium-Sized Eggplants 
2 Large Green Peppers 
6 Large Ripe Tomatoes 

& % Pound of Bacon 


1 Onion 
¥% Pound of Cheese 


half an inch thick, pare 
them, dip each in flour and sauté. Drain 
on crumpled paper. Eggplant absorbs fat 
readily, so quite a lot of it will be needed. 
Next slice the bacon thinly, cut it into 


_ strips and cook in a large frying pan un- 


til the grease is quite cooked out of it. 
Add the onion, finely chopped, and when 
it is a light brown add the tomatoes, 
peeled and cut in eighths. Season with a 





A nice, fat pomme L 
In a nice, fat cake— each of sugar and water. Stew 
What could be better the apples in it. When the 
UT the eggplant in slices For goodness’ sake? quarters are soft, drain them 


half teaspoonful of salt and let cook until 
the tomatoes are stewed. In the meantime 
remove the seeds from the peppers and cut 
them into thin strips. Arrange these in- 
gredients in a casserole in the following 
order: Cover the bottom with a layer of 
the fried eggplant, next add a layer of the 
peppers, the cheese, thinly sliced, and the 
sauce. Repeat until all is used. Bake in 
a hot oven—450° F.—for fifteen minutes, 
Miss J. M.C., Nutley, N. J. 


German Sour Pot Roast of Beef 


3 Pounds of Rump 

Roast of Beef 
1 Cupful of Water 12 Whole Cloves 
1 Cupful of Vinegar ¥% Teaspoonful of 
2 Large Onions Pepper 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
8 Bay Leaves 


UR the water and the vinegar over 
the meat. Slice the onion over it and 
add the other ingredients. Allow to stand 
for forty-eight hours, turning several 
times. Remove from the spiced vinegar 
and cook as you would an ordinary pot 
roast in a tightly covered kettle until the 
meat is tender, adding about two and a 
half cupfuls of water. For gravy, thicken 
the liquor in which the meat was cooked 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour moistened 
with cold water. 


Mrs. G. S., Rapid City, Mich. 


Mexican Fudge 
2 Cupfuls of il 1 Pound of Dates 
¥% Cupful of Mil 1 Cupful of Pecan Meats 


OOK the sugar and milk together until 

it forms a firm ball when dropped in 
cold water—about 250° F. Remove 
from the fire and add the dates, pitted 
and cut into very small pieces. Stir 
until the dates are softened and the 
whole is like a paste. Add the nuts, 
chopped, and when fairly stiff pour out 
on a dampened cloth. Grease hands with 
butter and form into a roll, then allow to 
cool. Cut into slices about a quarter of 
an inch thick. Delicious 
served with cream cheese. 

Mrs. E. H. H., 
Clearwater, Fla. 


POMMES A LA PARISIENNE. 
Bake alarge round sponge cake 
with a hole in the center, or 
scoop out a plain one after bak- 
ing. Peel and quarter six large 
apples. Measure the juice 
from a can of pineapple into a 
pan and add an equal quantity 


out daintily and spoon the hot 
sirup over the sponge cake until it is well 
soaked. Chop about a cupful of the pine- 
apple, stir it up with an equal amount of 
apple and mix with a half cupful of 
whipped cream. Fill the hole at the cen- 
ter of the cake with this preparation and 
then decorate the finished dish with what- 
ever is left of the fruits and a half cupful 
more of whipped cream. 
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FREE Recipe Booklet 


tells how to make: 


Musrarp Pickte AppLe CHUTNEY 
PIccALILLI Cut SAUCE 

; J Dixie RE tIsu Cuow CxHow 
NAST fy 


Vif Mustarp Oi PickLe 


Green Tomato PICKLE 
q F 
je Aenepe WSS 











ONLY in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, grows the mustard that 
gives this tantalizing flavor. 


Uy Ives infinitely more 


M ‘chow ee pickles this month— __ no other mustard can possess it. Notice 
chow chow, apple chutney, celery its golden purity—its velvet pungency. 
F relish, too. And all your time and See for yourself the difference in your 

labor for nothing if they haven’t that pickles! ‘You will enjoy them as you 
_ bright mustardy flavor that makes never have before. 


them so appetizing. Use Colman’s as a relish, too, on 
You’re certain of getting the racy meats and sandwiches. Brighten all 
flavor you want in your relish when your favorite dishes with its distinc- MAYONNAISE—Taree level 


you use Colman’s Mustard. tive touch. teaspoons aqerde psc 
: teaspoon each salt and powdere 
The zest and tang that is character- It adds new zest and tang to salad sugar, added to 2 raw yolks of 


istic of Colman’s Mustard lies in the dressings—this rare flavor. Put it in 85 and thoroughly beaten; 2 

d d itself-the fam d oo ll a tablespoons vinegar or lemon 
mustard seed itse e ous seed your mayonnaise—in all your dress- juice added and beaten, and 1¥, 
of Lincolnshire. ings. Send coupon for a free recipe book #0 2 cups of salad oil added grad- 


AS A RELISH—Mustard with cold meats ually. Beat constantly. 


has new deliciousness when you use fresh A century ago Jeremiah Colman which tells you how to have the most 


mixed Colman's Mustard. Mix with mer discovered’ that the light tick anil of delectable pickles! 
to consistency of thick cream—let stand ten ; : < 
minutes. Tis tangy flavor piques the jaded Lincolnshire produced a seed that is It also tells of new ways to prepare 


appetite! infinitely superior in flavor. Tothisvery meats, lively new salad dressings, en- 

day—the sons of those old-time _ trées, cheese dishes and relishes. These poiLED DRESSING—To 

yeoman-farmers of the district unusual recipes will teach you new 6 sp of — pues add 1 
. tablespoon flour, 2 tablespoons 

spend their lives in the planting, seasoning secrets and help YOU BIVe . iaess eilanigumetgiaen’s 

cultivating and harvesting of the home menus that “different” touch Mustard and Y%4 teaspoon salt 


now famous Lincolnshire seed. you have often envied. stirred smooth with ¥4 cup milk. 












rei - z . Stir over boiling water then add 
This is how the flavor of Colman’s Better clip the coupon right now 2 egg yolks and % cup of vin- 
: —_ chp P g A 
Mustard was achieved. Thisiswhy and send it today! egar beaten together. Cook for 


three minutes more. When using 
dilute with whipped cream if 
desired. 


New Offer— 


Clip coupon and get a liberal trial 
tin FREE. Also—free—booklet of 
appetizing recipes. 


By appointment to His Majesty The King 
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Flit spray is the clean way 
of killing ants, roaches and bed bugs 


Cleanliness is the first law of woman’s workshop. If you are beset with 
dreaded, crawling insect pests, learn the clean, quick, easy way of destroy- 
ing them. Harmless to mankind—fatal to insects. 


Spray Flit! 


Ants that parade in the pantry and ruin food! Filthy roaches that pollute 
and spread disease!. Poisonous, sleep-wrecking bedbugs! Millions of 
housewives have found that Flit spray kills them all and effectively ends 
their nuisance. It penetrates the cracks and crevices where they hide and 
breed, and kills insects and their eggs. 





















DESTROYS ; . 
ee Kills All Household Insects 
ne | Mosquitoes te Flit spray is the result of exhaustive research by expert entomologists 


and chemists. Flit also quickly clears your home of tormenting, disease- 
bearing flies and mosquitoes. Spray Flit on your garments. Flit kills moths 
and their tiny worms which eat holes. Extensive 
tests showed that Flit spray did not stain the most 
delicate fabrics. Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer 
today! For sale throughout the world. 


Look for 
“The Yellow Can with the Black Band” 





JOIN THE 
i482 | HEALTH 
© 1926 S. O. Co. (N. J.) \ | SQUAD 


Mitt hs he GTREDARD OIL CO. (Newdersey)l | 
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An electric table stove like the one shown below is ideal for cooking Tomato Curry, 
as the toast may be made at the same time that the tomato mixture is simmering. 


The Indispensable Tomato 


By RacHeL F. DAHLGREN 


“974 N DISPENSABLE indeed, since 
Bry what other vegetable—or shall 
Mm) we call it a fruit?—is first at 





eacmaem) appears with equal prestige as 
soup, salad or sweetmeat, lends savor to 
steak or chops at the club, and is pre- 
scribed for the baby? The wonder is how 
our “great-greats’”’ ever planned out a 
dietary in the days when its home was the 
flower bed and its name, not tomato but 
love apple! 

Nearly every soup contains at least a 
modicum of tomato, but here are two that 
are both good and unusual: 


KIDNEY Soup. Wash two sheep’s kid- 
neys, remove the fat, and soak them in 
water to cover for an hour. Then cut them 
in small pieces, rejecting all hard or 
stringy portions, and roll in seasoned flour. 
Then brown in a stewing kettle, in four 
tablespoonfuls of butter or drippings. Add 
one carrot, diced, and half amedium onion, 
sliced; brown the vegetables also. Next 
add three cupfuls of stewed or canned to- 
matoes which have been pressed through 
a vegetable sieve. Add also one table- 
spoonful of rice, 
well washed, half 
a teaspoonful of 
salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of 
pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of celery 
salt, ten drops of 
kitchen bouquet 
and one quart of 
cold water. Bring 
to a boil and sim- 
mer half an hour, 
then thicken with 
three tablespoon- 
fuls of browned 
flour, blended with 
a little cold water. 


TOMATO PEA Soup. Soak one cupful of 
Split peas overnight in water to cover; in 
the morning drain, cover with one quart of 
fresh water, and cook for two hours, add- 
ing more water if necessary. Add half an 
onion, sliced, three outside pieces of celery, 
cut fine, and one quart of sliced tomatoes, 
and boil half an hour longer. Put all 
through a purée sieve and add one pint of 
stock, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Thicken with two 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour 
cooked together. Bring to a boil and 
serve with croutons. 

_The sprightly, acid tomato is par- 
ticularly appetizing in combination with 
other vegetables, as witness this Virginia 
favorite: 


THREE-IN-ONE. Shred a small head of 
green cabbage; crisp it in cold water, then 
drain and mix it with three small onions, 





shredded, and four large tomatoes, sliced. 
In a saucepan melt three tablespoonfuls 
of drippings or bacon fat; add the vege- 
tables and cook twenty minutes over a 
brisk fire, stirring almost constantly. Just 
before serving add a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of paprika and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 

The following savory luncheon dish may 
be prepared in the blazer of a chafing- 
dish or over an electric grill: 


ToMATO CurRRY. Cut five medium 
sized tomatoes in thick slices, add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoon- 
ful each of minced onion and celery, and 
cook ten minutes. Remove to a hot cov- 
ered dish. Blend together one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, half a teaspoonful of curry 
powder, three-quarters teaspoonful of salt 
and one-quarter teaspoonful of paprika; 
add three-quarters cupful of thin cream 
and pour into the blazer; cook until it 
thickens, stirring constantly. Pour over 
the tomatoes and serve on buttered toast. 


RicE MEDLEY. Cook one cupful of 
well-washed rice in boiling salted water for 
five minutes; 
drain. Sauté 
three- finely 
chopped green 
peppers and one 
onion in three 
tablespoonfuls of 
bacon drippings 
until brown. 
Then add four 
large tomatoes, 
cut small, one pint 
of boiling water, 
the parboiled rice 
and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Cook 
about thirty min- 
utes, or until the 
rice is tender. 

It is but a step from scrambled eggs, 
surrounded by fried tomatoes and sea- 
soned with the “pan gravy,” to that 
much more elegant dish favored in cafés: 


SPANISH OMELET. Sauté in one table- 
spoonful of olive or cooking oil until ten- 
der, two tablespoonfuls of minced onion, 
eight or ten mushroom caps, quartered, 
one chopped sweet pepper and six stoned 
and sliced olives; then add one cupful of 
stewed and strained tomatoes, together 
with one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, a 
speck of pepper and one tablespoonful of 
catchup. or Worcestershire sauce and 
simmer gently until thick. Make a four- 
egg omelet, beating the whites and yolks 
separately. When the omelet is set, pour 
in half of the sauce, fold it over, transfer to 
a hot platter and pour the rest of the 
sauce over it. Garnish with alternate 
rings of red and yellow peppers, in compli- 
ment to Spain! 








DAVIS 


COSTS LESS 


RIGHT 
EVERY 
TIME 






















DAVIS IS 
PURE AND 
SURE 


AND YOU 
USE LESS 





Cookie-cutting animals 
Bright and shiny new, 

Make tasty treats for children 

With the set we'll send to you. 


our only cost is 15c for .packing 
and postage. With each set we will 
enclose free the new Davis “Book of 
Tempting Recipes.’’ Usecoupon below. 


It’s to acquaint you with the treats so 
easily made with-Davis Baking Powder. 
Crisp cookies, light-as-a-feather biscuits, 
golden brown waffles—all your baking 


comes out right when you use Davis. sf 
You pay less for Davis and you use less. USE 


Bake it BEST with Davis. 


Only one set of Cookie Cut- 
ters can be sent toa family. 
This offer expires July 
ISC, 1927. 














R. B. DAVIS CO. 

Department A-9 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send Cookie Cutters 


and ‘*Tempting Recipes.”’ I en- 
close 15c to cover mailing costs. 





Address. 








PRINT name and address plainly 
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HANKS to the practical vision of 369 
women, readers of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, you now have the improved Boone. 


A conspicuous example of what a really capable 
kitchen cabinet should be. 


Dame Necessity, Mother of Invention, has yet 
to create its equal. In true worth and work-saving 
conveniences, Boone is supreme in the realm of 
work-a-day kitchen activities, as thousands of 
discriminating women testify. 


The minute you see the new Boone you will know 
there is no other cabinet like it. You will know 
its ultra-modern advantages have established an en- 
tirely new standard of value which you as a home 
expert will not want to be denied. See the new 
Mary,Helenand Bertha Booneatyour Dealer’snow. 

































Only a 
BLN 


has these 
Contributing — —§_s_— 
Factors to freer? 


ad lete 
itchen Cabinet 
Satisfaction 


~ Glass Knob Automatic 

DoorCatch-ThePrize- 
winning Suggestion 
of the last contest. 
AnElectric Lightand 
an Extra Socket for 
Appliances. 

~ A DisappearingIron- 
ing Board. 

~ An Automatic Daily 
Reminder. 

Y~ A Baby Ben Alarm 
Clock to time your 
cooking. 

VV has Mirror for a bit of 
primping when the 
door bell rings. 

YA Desk Section for 
yourkitchen business. 

 ACard IndexSystem 
for your Recipes. 
A Conveniently-lo- 
cated Bread Board 
thatslidesoutwiththe 
porceliron table-top. 

i7/ Nesedntenr ener: 
ers that slideout with 
the table-top. 


A Swinging Stool. 
~ A Knife Sharpener. 


An Arcade Crystal 
Y Coffee Mill. 





CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE Co. 


The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen Cabinets in America 
Lebanon, Indiana 


y N | 
DESIGNED BY 369 WOMEN 




















Straw flo: 
ers in ry 
Set, yellox 
and orang. 
combine 
Perfectly 
with sea 
lavender in 
@ coppe? 
dipper. 

















sweet Sandwiches Instead of (ake 


By LaurA ATWATER 





sa) 1E housekeeper who 
Asai} learns to make delicious 
aj sweet sandwiches may 
4; view her empty cake box 
ji; with equanimity when 
&| unexpected guests arrive. 
5) These recipes for sweet 
Z we8} sandwiches rival cake or 
cookies for use as accompaniments to 
afternoon tea or coffee or to serve with 
iced drinks of all kinds. 








CHOCOLATE SANDWICHES. Stir one and 
a half tablespoonfuls of cocoa into two 
tablespoonfuls of hot water and when 
smooth add one quarter teaspoonful of 
vanilla and one cupful of confectioners’ 
sugar. Blend all together well and stir in 
half a cupful of finely ground nut meats. 
Spread this paste on thin crustless slices of 
Graham bread and put together in sand- 
wich form, cutting into attractive shapes. 


ORANGE SANDWICHES. Toone cupful of 
powdered sugar add two tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice and one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. Mix until smooth, then cream into 
it two tablespoonfuls of softened butter. 
Spread on thin slices of white bread cut 
into diamond shape. 


BANANA HONEY SANDWICHES. Peel two 
bananas and cut them crosswise into thin 
slices. Sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice and let stand for ten minutes. 
Then mash them well and add one table- 
spoonful of thick cream or evaporated 
milk mixed with one tablespoonful of 
honey. Spread between thin slices of 
either white or Graham bread or use one 
slice of each in making a sandwich. 


DATE GINGER SANDWICHES. Put half 
a cupful of stoned dates through the 
food chopper. Add to this date pulp half 
a cupful of finely chopped walnut 
meats, one quarter cupful of minced pre- 
served ginger, one tablespoonful of sof- 
tened butter and one teaspoonful of sirup 
from the preserved ginger. Mix thor- 
oughly before spreading between slices of 
Graham, white or whole-wheat bread. 


PINEAPPLE SANDWICHES. Toone quarter 
cupful of canned pineapple juice add half 
a cupful of the canned pineapple pulp 
put through a food chopper, one cupful of 
granulated sugar and one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Let the mixture come to the 
boiling point over brisk heat, then simmer 
for five minutes and cool before using. 
Graham, whole-wheat or any bread of 
coarse texture is particularly nice to use 
with this filling. 


MARSHMALLOW MAPLE SANDWICHES. 
Melt six marshmallows over hot water 
and add two tablespoonfuls of maple sirup. 
Cook five minutes, stirring constantly; 
cool slightly before spreading between thin 
slices of white bread. 


PEACH SANDWICHES. Peel and stone 
ripe peaches. Put them through a food 
chopper and then crush with a potato 
masher. To each cup of paste, add a few 
drops of lemon juice and half a cup of con- 
fectioners’ sugar. Use with white bread. 


JELLY CREAM SANDWICHES. Mash six 
white bonbons in a bowl, removing nuts 
if they happen to contain them, and add 
two tablespoonfuls of tart jelly. Mix well 
and use as a sandwich filling for white or 
Graham bread, cutting the sandwiches in 
circular shape with a cooky cutter. 


PEAR MARMALADE SANDWICHES. To 
half a cupful of orange marmalade add 
one cupful of ground pears obtained by 
putting either fresh or canned pears 
through a food chopper, and a tablespoon- 
ful of sirup from preserved ginger or half 
a tablespoonful of ground ginger. Mix 
well and spread on Graham bread. 


RAISIN NuT SANDWICHES. To half a 
cupful of the chopped seedless raisins, put 
through a food grinder, add one quarter 
cupful of chopped English-walnut meats, 
two tablespoonfuls of cream and two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Blend well 
before using. 


With the above suggestions for sweet 
sandwiches to set one’s imagination going, 
there is no end to the possibilities of sand- 
wiches for the most formal or informal 
afternoon-tea accompaniments or between- 
meal luncheons. 

The really important matters to con- 
sider in serving sandwiches on such occa- 
sions are not only to slice the bread very 
thin, to remove the crust, and to use suffi- 
cient filling to give character to the sand- 
wich, but also to be very careful to suit the 
beverage to be served to the flavor of the 
sandwich filling. For instance, ginger ale 
or grape juice and orange sandwiches would 
not leave one feeling satisfied, refreshed 
and entirely comfortable, while with hot or 
cold tea, coffee or cocoa would be very 
pleasing to the palate, very refreshing, and 
yet not spoil one’s appetite for dinner. It 
is an easy matter, too, to serve the beverage 
suited to the particular sandwich filling 
which one happens to have on hand, be- 
cause the simplest of households carry 
supplies for several beverages at any time. 


al 
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ora ladys favor 


And well can Hydrox Biscuits please every lady in 
the land! For they are made of wafers, full richly 
flavored with chocolate, and filled with a rare 
sweet cream wondrous pleasant to the taste. 


+= \ ' PES ee N in all th ft of baki 

EE Mh be 3 ys ¢ Not ever in all the craft of baking were 

A= i! f Md ilod Gar shox: — biscuits made more worthily than these! 
Me EE v8 


| ip Ml Pt Lo Re Your grocer has them by the pound or in artfully 
’ , Lei : : F F * 
Pre Serpe ae? dad's 2 ia designed packages, whichever you may wish. 


‘ 


a CHOCOLATE WAFERS ; Made in the “‘Thousand Window Bakeries’’ by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, 
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Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 


Union Suits for Children 


i 1. SIZE—“E-Z" Waist Union 
Suits are made to fit children— 
not a price. Use a tape measure 
and compare with other makes. 


2. SEAT CONSTRUCTION 
—Compare with other union suits 
the liberal roomy seat which chil- 
dren require. Cannot gape at 
sides. Comfort-cut toallow “E-Z” 
freedom. 


3. FABRIC— Knitted of fine soft 


which conforms readily to the 
body—absorbs moisture and 
allows the pores to “breathe.” 


4. FINISH— Uniformly excel- 
lent workmanship throughout. 
All seams flat-locked, leaving no 
bulky ridges to irritate tender 
skins. 

5. STRAPS—Genuine “E-Z” 
tubular knitted straps, the only 
kind of straps for real comfort and 
satisfactory wear ina knitted suit. 


6. BUTTONS—AIll of real 
bone. Garment-supporting but- 
tons all taped on and doubly 
secured. Won't break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during 
play. 

7. BUTTONHOLES—Special 
“E-Z"* reinforced. Will not tear, 
break or unravel. 


8. GARTER HOLDER—No 
metal tube to rust or smash in the 
wringer. A “tube of tape” keeps 
the garter pin straight and always 
in perfect position. 

9. PACKING—An attractive 
individual glassine envelope for 
each suit. Insures sanitary, 
spotless cleanliness. 
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If Your Child Should Some Day Be Famous 


VERY mother cherishes fond 
hopes for her children. What 
if one of yours should develop into 
a famous artist, a great musician, 
a leader in the service of mankind! 


What your children will become 
depends largely on health. And 
an important factor in childish 
years is proper underclothing, 
warm, yet light, insuring comfort 
and protection. 


For 35 years careful mothers have 
dressed their children in 


“E-Z”’ Waist Union Suits 


The ribbed fabric, knitted of fine, 
soft yarn, conforms to the body 
and absorbs perspiration, allowing 
the skin to “breathe.” The tubu- 
lar knitted straps insure freedom, 


comfort and wear. Buttons are of 


real bone, taped on. And there is 
only one garmentinstead of three to 
puton, take off, mend and launder. 


Read the nine points of “E-Z” Superiority 
in the panel at the left. "Then examine 
“E-Z” Waist Union Suits in the children’s 
department of your favorite store, or write 
for the free illustrated booklet showing 
and describing all these important 
features in detail. 


“E-Z”? Waist Union Suits 


are made in high or Dutch neck—long 
sleeve, or short sleeve, ankle or knee 
length styles, in white or gray, in winter 
weight (blue label) at $1.00, and extra 
heavy weight (purple label) at $1.25. 
Each suit is sealed in an individual sani- 
tary glassine envelope. 


Look for this label: 


THE J) Zwaist 
Union Suir 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
The Standard by W hichto Measure All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., N. Y. 
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Leaders of Tomorrow 


Play at Leadership Today 





cjyome Memories and Reflections 


(Continued from Page 9) 


In the present age—a blend of realism 
and the positive—much that is false has 
been swept away and much that is foul 
and unclean has been brought to the sur- 
face in the upheaval. Out of this have come 
different values of life and living, of our 
duty to our neighbor and his to us; but, 
nevertheless, I am glad that I was 
of my period; that I believed 
fervently and passionately in 
fairies, in Santa Claus, and 
all the myths that bring 
poetry and beauty into 
the lives of imagina- 
tive children. Such 
crimes committed by 
minors as are filling 
the police calendar 
today would have 
been impossible to 
the children who 
were my contem- 
poraries. 

When I was about 
four years old we 
paid a visit to friends 
in Yokohama. And 
one morning while with 
them I heard strains of 
music—the music ofaregi- 
mental band, I was after- 
ward told—playing something 
so heart-breaking that I rushed 
to the window and stood sob- 
bing as I watched the proces- 
sion it headed pass. I have a 
distinct vision yet of the charger 
of the officer being led at this funeral; and 
the choking agony of emotion that came 
over me at this first hearing of mine of 
Chopin’s Funeral March lingers with me 
yet. And no matter where I hear it played 
today the vision of that charger, carrying 
its master’s sword and his boots reversed, 
pacing slowly under that Yokohama win- 
dow comes before me. I can see it as 
clearly as if it were reality. 

It was during those young years that, 
so mother tells me, my brother and I used 
to burst into tears when she sang, and say, 
‘Oh, mamma, mamma, don’t, don’t! You 
have such a lonesome voice.” 

As for myself, I never did anything else 
but sing. I always sang as a child, sang 
when I was happy, when I was playing or 
just day-dreaming—wandering little tunes 
that somehow had found their way into 
my throat, or else a busy, contented little 
humming. I never thought of it as sing- 
ing, however; never was conscious of my 
voice. When I was a child in Bath, Maine, 
I had a playmate—I can hardly call her a 
friend—who had an exquisite, flutelike 
soprano voice, and my grandmother al- 
ways said that she wished I had a nice, 


-ladylike voice like Jennie’s instead of a 


great loud one like mine! 

Of those first five years of my life which 
were spent in China the things that re- 
main vivid with me are, strangely enough, 
sensations and emotions rather than the 
facts that caused them. 


cA Wall of Reserve 


ENTALLY and spiritually I have al- 

ways been like a person who walked 
through a crowd on tender feet and dreaded 
their being bruised; a fact that explains, 
perhaps, why so many called me cold, 
aloof, proud. My dread of being hurt had 
thrown up a wall of great reserve about 
me without my being conscious of it. 

In 1870 we were compelled to leave 
China on account of my mother’s health. 
Until I was eleven, there is little that is 
interesting to recount. There were, of 
course, rough games with my brother—who 
was a year and eight months older than 
I and who always had an eye to my care— 
and his friends. But my favorite game was 
“playing theater,”’ as I called it. This con- 
sisted of working out plots and improvising 
emotional situations as I went along, and 












EMMA EAMES 
AT THE AGE 
OF SIX YEARS 
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taking the latter so much to heart that | 
would arrive at a point of feverish excite. 


ment and wild sobs where I had to be put | 


to bed to cool off. 

One of the greatest joys I had during 
those years was being taken to see a melo. 
drama called The Sea of Ice. I have al- 


Sep 





ways loved the theater and acting, 
and had I been an actress and 
not an opera singer I should 
probably be before the 
public today at sixty and 
persist in my dramatic 
activities until I was 
ninety—my mother’s 
present age—and 
people refused to 
come to see me any 
more. But, beinga 
singer, I made the 
resolution—at 
twenty, mind you, 
three years before 

I made my operatic 
debut—that I would 
stop singing at my 
apogee and grow old 
gracefully in caps and 
shawls at forty-five. And 

I carried out that resolu- 
tion, except for the style— 

the caps and shawls. For to- 
day, you will quite readily 
agree, fashions certainly do not 
allow one to look one’s age, 
even when worn in modera- 
tion. 

When I was about eleven, owing to an 
unfortunate turn in our financial affairs, 
my mother was obliged to give up one 
child, and since it was thought necessary 
to keep my brother in Portland, Maine, 
where he might continue the education 
that was to prepare him for his career in 
the Navy, I was the one sent to my grand- 
parents in Bath, Maine. My life with my 
grandfather and grandmother, whose idea 
was that love and happiness and amuse- 
ment were among the least of the necessi- 
ties of life, was far from a happy one. 


Grandparents 


Y GRANDMOTHER was a woman 

of great force of character, with a 
sense of humor but a warped emotional 
nature. She would have made an excellent 
wife for a warm-hearted, understanding 
man with a strong hand. But she mar- 
ried an icicle and a problem in Euclid. My 
grandfather was of the black, dour Scotch 
type from which he descended, and ex- 
tremely hard. His great interests—in 
another man they would have been called 
passions—were astronomy, mathematics 
in any form, and all things appertaining to 
politics, which were, naturally, rather lim- 
ited in scope in those days, whether of town 
or state. During his lifetime he occupied 
several important governmental positions. 

Incidentally, my grandfather’s name 
was not Hayden at all, but Heddian, 
which was more the designation of an 
office than a proper name; but everyone 
called him Hayden, so to avoid confusion 
he had his name changed by act of legisla- 
ture to Hayden. 

My grandmother had, without knowing 
it, what would now probably be called an 
artistic temperament. She was a woman 
of high thought, deeply founded principles 
and puritanical standards, but withal 
human and passionate. And passionate, 
alas! to the point of having actual brain 
storms, during which all her ideals of con- 
duct would be thrown to the winds, and I 
learned how unlovely such exhibitions 
were and determined that the same wild 
impulses within myself should be curbed 
and directed. 

Being constantly punished for small 
faults and mistakes as though they were 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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—and think how very 
convenient to serve! 


For you just open a can of California As- 
paragus—turn the contents out on a nest of 
lettuce leaves—add a little dressing—and 
you have one of the most delicate and tasty 
summer salads you can possibly serve. 






Pep. 


a 


se 


(Where is the Summer 
Dish that can match 
this lempting Delicacy |, 
at such moderate cost? 








Or combine it with other things, like to- 
matoes and pimientos. Whatever the recipe, 
you can always depend on California Canned 
Asparagus to stimulate any appetite even in 
the hottest, laziest weather. 












There is no end to the number of ways 
you can save yourself time and bother—and 
put delightful variety into every-day meals— 
with this popular food. Besides salads, there 
are vegetable dishes, soups, patties, omelets, 
etc. — or hot asparagus with plain butter 
sauce. No dish, no meal can be commonplace 
—with asparagus. 













And most surprising of all, it is one of the 
most economical delicacies you can buy. Cali- 
fornia Canned Asparagus is not at all expen- 
sive; and, unlike most fresh vegetables, it can 
be served without waste. 
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But prove all this to your own satisfaction. 
Match canned asparagus against any other 
salad or summer vegetable. Match it for deli- 
cacy, for variety, for convenience, and for 
economy. 









With a few cans always at hand, your 
meals need never lack distinction. You can 
tempt any appetite—no matter what the 
season or the temperature. 












CANNERS LEAGUE—ASPARAGUS SECT ION 
Dept. 103—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 








You will appreciate the wide variety 
of ways which this booklet describes 
for the preparation and service of as- 


paragus, Send for free copy. Address, 
Department 103, Canners League, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, %\ 


CALIFORNIA = 
CANNED 












Packed in 3 sizes of cans- 
~ % 
TIPS in small square and The ‘Worlds 


round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans 


cMost Popular Salad and_ Vegetable Delicacy 
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The crib and window seat are finished with Light Blue Valspar-Enamel; the toys and chairs 
with Vermilion. The figures on the wall are stencilled with Valspar-Enamel in different colors. 
















Even if you cannot afford a model nursery 
with all the latest conveniences and luxuries, you 
can make the baby’s room a model of cleanli- 
ness and cheerfulness with Valspar-Enamel. 


A dark or dingy room can readily be transformed 
to one which radiates sunshine and good cheer 
—the walls light in color, the woodwork a glisten- 
ing white or warm ivory, the furniture newly 
enameled in harmonious tones, with here and there 
_ a stripe or stencil design in light blue, vermilion, 
ae or some contrasting color. 


“\. Valspar-Enameled toys are In addition to its beauty, Valspar-Enamel has 
waterproof and the colors He. f 
never come off. the great advantage of being absolutely waterproo 


and therefore washable. A Valspar-Enamel finish 
can be washed with soap and water as often as 
necessary to keep it spotless and sanitary. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 
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A Cheerful, Sanitary Nursery with Valspar-Enamel! 


These exceptional qualities make Valspar-En- 
amel desirable for use all through the house, on 
walls, woodwork, furniture and metal. And it is 
just as good outdoors because it is water and 
weatherproof:—on porch furniture, automobiles, 
boats, bicycles, go-carts, toys, etc. 





By mixing two or more of the standard Valspar- 
Enamel colors you can get any shade or tint 
desired. Your paint or hardware dealer will show 
you a color chart of attractive intermediate hues 
produced by color mixing. 


The standard colors are—Red—Light and Deep; 
Vermilion, Blue—Light, Medium or Deep; Green— 
Medium or Deep; Gray, Brown, Ivory, Orange 
and Bright Yellow; also Black, White, Gold, 
Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) |Valspar-Enamel 0 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra, \Choose 1Color....... 


: ; ; Clear Valspar O 
Print full - 
rint full mail address plainl Valspar-Stain 














a SE RS LE a a ee ST Choose 1 Color....... 
POO) calnsic-n c's ous ackin th Wecccseadas OMnGer > 60k’ secicca es Vekpor Book = 
L. H. J. 9-26 


CPC oer reece rece ere ees es ee eeOe ESOS ee ereserehsOesereessccecccsccencecosesesere Reg. US Pat.off 


The famous Valstar 
ONG 5s 9 oan ne bwin nd he wa bees ods bh c0 tte eS Te eas oh dana WE «-asteal bante-oed botline water test 
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crimes made me feel that a high standard 
of character and of behavior was the aver- 
age and necessary to attain. This belief 
made me conscientious to a degree that 
could only be called morbid. Neverthe- 
less, I have much for which to be grateful 
to my grandmother. Her severe upbring- 
ing was sane and taught me the difference 
between true and false pride, cultivated 
within me a high sense of honor and self- 
respect, even though it implanted in my 
breast an unattainable ideal of conduct 
that in later years caused me much 
unnecessary self-condemnation—perhaps! 
My entire life was colored by her influence 
and teaching. 

It was only natural that when I left 
the loveless atmosphere with which my 
grandparents surrounded themselves the 
reaction, the rebound, was so enormous 
that I seemed unable to find sufficient out- 
let for my animal spirits. I turned to 
every kind of mischievousness, and the 
perpetrating of endless harmless pranks at 
school. 

My mother says she thinks I must have 
been born with an interrogation mark in 
my mouth. I re- 
member her telling 
me when I was 
quite a little girl, be- 
fore I left China in 
fact, that I must not 
ask ‘‘Why?”’; that 
she would not al- 
ways have time to 
tell me why between 
an order and a great 
danger, and that I 
must learn to obey 
first and ask ques- 
tions afterward. 

The greater part 
of this excess energy 
of mine was due, I 
am sure, to the fact 
that in the days of 
my youth girls did 
not play games—tennis was just beginning 
to be played a little by women then—and I 
did not have the outlet that the strenuous 
have today. My capacity for physical ac- 
tivity was so tremendous and so well 
known that many people said to me at the 
beginning of my career that I could always 
be sure of enjoying the advantage of enor- 
mous health. The truth of the matter was 
that from my twenty-fifth year I scarcely 
knew a well day or was free from pain, due 
to an accident which befell me about that 
time. 

In addition to my tremendous energy I 
must have had a certain amount of mag- 
netism, because at dancing school the lit- 
tle boys would get into the most shocking 
fights trying to settle which was to be my 
partner. As I recall, this impressed me 
only as a diverting phenomenon and not 
at all as having any personal significance. 
In fact, I believe I had remarkably little 
personal vanity—chiefly no doubt because 
of my grandmother’s upbringing—except 
such as might be found in my determina- 
tion to pull in my waist as much as possible 
and dress my hair in every conceivable 
Way every day. 


‘Discovering a Voice 


RECEIVED the usual instruction in 

piano during those childhood years, but 
nothing ever came of it, owing to the lack 
ol strength in my fingers. My mother had 
instructed me, and then when I went to 
my grandmother’s to live my aunt, who 
was a thorough musician, continued my 
musical education, teaching me along with 
the piano a little elementary harmony and 
transposition. 

When I was about fifteen my mother 
became aware that I had the beginnings of 
a voice that promised to be an unusual 
one. 

Shortly after that, a cousin of an uncle 

y marriage on my mother’s side came 
to Bath and heard me sing. This cousin- 
in-law, so to speak, Warden by name, 


ve Paris, was a subscriber to the 





Opéra there, the Mecca of all great artists 
at that time, and had an ear well trained 
by listening to very nearly every great 
artist then before the public. After he 
had heard me sing in the Swedenbor- 
gian Church in Bath—it was “Oh, for the 
Wings of a Dove,”’ as I remember—he said 
that the voice was so unusual and of such a 
very beautiful and touching quality that 
he thought it would be wicked if it were 
not cultivated. 

The idea of opera had never occurred to 
me, as it had been drama that had always 
fascinated me; but now that it was sug- 
gested to me I realized that opera, after 
all, was simply drama with music, and 
that by some great good fortune my voice 
seemed to qualify me for this art of inter- 
preting another character than my own, 
and that my beloved childhood game of 
“playing theater’ might become a de- 
lightful grown-up occupation. 

The uncle by marriage, whose cousin- 
ship to Mr. Warden had brought about 
this promising state of affairs, was much 
interested and persuaded my grand- 
parents to allow me to go to my mother in 
Portland once a week, so that it could be 
seen how my voice would develop. The 
result of this experi- 
ment proved to be 
highly satisfactory. 

_ In the autumn of 
1882 I was sent to 
Boston to study. I 
went alone, but was 
quite safe in the 
house of two 
“maiden ladies” 
who might have 
stepped out of Cran- 
ford, so very severe 
and conventional 
they were. I never 
seemed to be able to 
escape from the 
stiffest kind of puri- 
tan atmosphere! In 
the same house with 
me were thechildren 
of W. D. Howells and some young people 
called Fairchild, who had fled to it as to 
a house of refuge from scarlet fever at 
home. 

In that first year in Boston I studied 
sight reading, continued my lessons in 
harmony and began to hear an occasional 
classical concert. I also saw the first 
electric arc lights that winter. I came out 
on the street one evening, to be stunned 
at having these great white lights sud- 
denly blaze in my eyes. It was quite an 
experience after kerosene lamps and gas. 


Mastering Sight Reading 


Y UNDERTAKING of the study of 

sight reading was brought about by 
having B. J. Lang, the most prominent 
organist of his period, tell my mother, 
after he had heard me sing at her sugges- 
tion, that I had a lovely voice, but that 
he could not give me a position because I 
did not read at sight. Humiliated at the 
implied rebuke, I took a book containing 
two-part vocal exercises, contralto and so- 
prano, and played one part on the piano 
while I sang the other at sight until, at the 
end of two months of this drilling, I found 
that I had mastered this musical trick. 
I had always been able to read music for 
the piano, of course, but music for the 
voice was another matter. 

At the end of that winter of 1882-83 my 
mother arranged to join me in June, and 
we took most modest lodgings, as we had 
very, very, very little on which to live 
and it had to go a great way. 

Before she had been with me two months 
I had an engagement to sing in church. 
Alas, it proved to be a brief and inglorious 
one in a Baptist church in the suburbs of 
Boston, where I disgraced myself and was 
promptly told that my services would be 
dispensed with henceforth, by bursting 
into uncontrollable laughter at the sight 
of half a dozen bedraggled women in 
black waterproofs being dipped into a 
tank underneath the pulpit which had 
been removed for the occasion. Of course, 
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The most smartly dressed hair relies upon its own beauty to relieve its severity 


Unless your hair ts 


LIVE, ABUNDANT, SHINING 
you cannot get the lovely 


effect of todays close grooming 


i envy the sleek loveliness of 
today’s closely groomed head. Make 
its beauty your own! 

You can so easily give your hair the 
same carven perfection of line—if you 
keep it exquisitely manageable, gleaming 
with health and vitality. 

For today’s close grooming demands 
hair that is gloriously healthy—free from 
common hair ills—from 


DANDRUFF—which ruins the whole effect if 
but a few flecks show. 


THINNING Hair—which looks old and makes 
a piquant softness of line impossible with 
closely groomed hair. 


O1iry Hair—which clings tiredly to the head. 
It prevents a smart appearance: always looks 
dowdy and carelessly groomed. 


Constant care is needed to protect your 
hair from these annoying ills. 

Dandruff is an actual scalp infection. 
Thinning hair, oily hair betray a faulty 
circulation which starves the hair at its 
very roots. Yet these ills can be prevent- 
ed and can, in most cases, be overcome 


even when long established, by regu- 
larly using this treatment. 


This simple treatment invigorates 
circulation, kills dandruff infection 


LY bog your scalp generously with 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau a Quinine. Then 
with your fingers pressed firmly down 
move your scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion to work the tonic down to the very 
hair roots. Do this over every inch of the 
scalp—it makes it tingle with new vigor 
and your hair soft and manageable. 


After only a few days of this care you 
will find your hair shining with new life 
and health. Kept up regularly it will give 
new beauty to your hair, make it gleam 
with new lights, make it soft, alive, 
abundant, so that you can dare the sim- 
plest, most dashing of the smart coiffures! 

All drug and department stores have 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Look for 
his signature in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for Parfu- 
merie Ed. Pinaud, Paris, France. 





ED-PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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Slenderizing “Fashions 
Jor STOUT WOMEN 


SIZES 


387058 
BUST 







New Fall 
Fashions 






Style 
Book 
Sent 


FREE 


Pictured above: Examples of the Slenderizing 
Styles in the new Lane Bryant Style Book 


HENEVER you see a well-dressed stout woman, haven’t 

you always wondered where she found such smart, well- 
fitting clothes? You will know where she found them if you will 
send for the new Lane Bryant Style Book pictured above. 


. This beautiful style book ceiebrates our Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary. It is the finest book that we have ever published. 
Featuring Anniversary Specials in new Fall coats, dresses, 
hats, shoes, undergarments—each in sizes for all stout women. 


Latest Styles — Lowest Prices 


Lane Bryant is the largest maker of slenderizing apparel in the world. 
Thus Lane Bryant apparel is always low in price, but is high in quality 
and value. The styles are always smart—the workmanship superb—the 
fabric the best, and every stout woman is assured a perfect fit. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. Send for FREE Style Book foday. 


Lane Bryant 


39th Street at Fifth Avenue 
er vous” IN EW “YORK. 


ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT 7-0) 0) = Ate DB) hs WE 





BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 








in my later years, I came to recognize that 
the faith that made waterproofs and a dip 
in a tank as beautiful and poetic and 
unhumorous an experience as being im- 
mersed in a wooded stream was a wonder- 
ful faith indeed. 

I was much mortified and horribly 
ashamed of myself after my uncontrol- 
lable outburst, and regarded my dis- 
missal as a great tragedy. However, 
shortly thereafter I was engaged to sing 
at the Channing Church in Newton, an- 
other suburb of Boston, where I sang 
continuously, summer and winter, until I 
sailed for Europe in June, 1886. 

Oh, how I remember those days, cross- 
ing the unpaved Common—a primitive 
Boston before all these modern improve- 
ments—in rubber boots to get to the 
Boston and Albany Railway Station to 
take a train to Newton. Twice on Sun- 
days I made this journey and once on 
Fridays when I rehearsed and read for the 
first time the music that I was to interpret 
the following Sunday. In snow, in slush 
and sleet and rain! A good hardening 
process ! 

It was my good fortune to attract the 
attention of Professor Payne, of Harvard 
University, a composer and teacher of no 
small merit, during the Boston episode. 
He engaged me, along with three others, 
to illustrate his lectures on the history of 
music, beginning with the Gregorian 
Chants which we sang from the quaint 
square notes, and continuing with the 
Italian school, the French troubadour 
songs, the Early English, the French and 
German and Russian folksongs, and con- 
cluding with the last word in 1884 modern 
music. These lectures were given both in 
Boston and at Harvard. 

The Boston Symphony concerts were 
conducted by Georg Henschel then, and 
I had the privilege of hearing many joint 
song recitals given by Mr. Henschel and 
his wife. Along with these I heard over 
and over again the great works of Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Schumann and Bach played 
by what was then the most perfect orches- 
tra imaginable, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. No pains weré ever spared in 
bringing the performances of this 
orchestra to the utmost perfec- 
tion both of unity and en- 
semble. 

My first introduction 
to opera was when I 
heard Lohengrin with 
Christine Nilsson and 
Campanini. Miss Nils- 
son was most poetic 
in appearance, and she 
sang with great convic- 
tion and much beauty of 
tone. But that evening, be- 
ing at swords’ points with ‘ 
Campanini over some matter, 4 
there was little of love or charm 
about her, particularly when he was on 
the stage with her, which was most of the 
time. 


eA Tribute to Patti 


EFORE [heard any opera of the Italian 

school, with which the operatic educa- 
tion of most of my contemporaries was be- 
gun, I again heard Lohengrin followed by 
Die Walkiire, given by the Damrosch 
Opera Company under the baton of young 
Walter. It was a most romantic bit of 
operatic history. The sudden death of 
his father left Walter Damrosch, who 
had no fixed position in the company, 
with no other alternative than to take up 
the baton of his father and carry on as 
best he could. And because the imagina- 
tion of the public was caught by seeing 
this very beautiful youth—and Walter 
was just that then—step into the breach 
so valiantly and because he was a most 
thorough musician, he was able to carry 
his first opera season through to a most 
successful conclusion. It was the begin- 
ning of his long and notable career. 

It was after this that we heard Patti, 
my mother and I, in Martha by Flotow. 
Although she was still a comparatively 
young woman—in the forties—she had 
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been singing a great many years. But her 
voice was entirely unimpaired. Hers was 
the most perfect technic imaginable, with 
a scale, both chromatic and diatonic, of | 
absolute accuracy and evenness, a tone of 
perfect purity and of the most melting 
quality; a trill, impeccable in intonation, 
whether major or minor, and such as one 
hears really only in nightingales, liquid, 
round and soft. Her crescendo was match- 
less, and her vocal charm was infinite. | 
cannot imagine more beautiful sounds 
than issued from that exquisite throat, 
nor more impeccant phrasing, nor more 
wonderful economy of breath. Her 
phrases were interminable, in spite of the 
fact that her waist was so pinched that 
her ribs could not have done otherwise 
than cross in front, thus proving beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that length of 
breath does not depend upon the volume 
or freedom of the lungs, but upon the per- 
fect pose of the voice and no waste of 
breath between the notes or in their 
production. 

Later I heard Patti sing in Semiramide 
with Scalchi as Arsaces. The same 
vocalization was there, the same perfec- 
tion of tone, the same perfection of execu- 
tion, but she was swamped by Scalchi, 
who, in spite of her inferiority of vocal 
charm, was so much more satisfactory 
histrionically that Patti, with her curious 
artificial manner, became by contrast of 
secondary interest. 


Clara Munger for a Teacher 


ATTI had perfection of vocal art, of 

rhythm, of finish, of proportion, of 
charm, but she had the soul of a soubrette 
and in temperament was suited only to 
such réles as Martha, Zerlina, and Rosina 
in the Barbiére. Young and utterly inex- 
perienced as I was, I knew this even then, 
though I dared not voice it. 

My people insisted that I study with 
someone who had herself studied abroad, 
someone other than my mother; and Miss 
Clara Munger, who had been a pupil in 
her time of Delle Sedie, the tenor, was 
chosen. Miss Munger was most consci- 

entious and careful, and brought 
my voice out gradually without 
allowing me to force it in any 
way. The exercises she 
gave me allowed my voice 
to make a natural de- 
velopment and never 
demanded that which 
was*beyond my actual 
powers. 

Then for two years, be- 

fore I went to Paris, I 

studied the Delsarte sys- 
tem of gesture and devi- 
talization with one of the 
greatest teachers that America 

has ever had in that line, Miss Anna 
Payson Call, who has written a great many 
remarkable books on this and similar sub- 
jects. She it was who taught me the ne- 
cessity of absolute sincerity and clarity of 
thought, how to make each muscle of my 
body independent, and who helped me to 
place my gestures so that when they were 
needed. they were ready. 

Miss Call could instantly sense—one 
cannot say see or feel—the slightest con- 
traction in any muscle that was not 
needed. Today I have that same instinct, 
when I listen to people sing, for sensing 
out a fault in muscular contraction, and 
have often longed to tell such singers just 
how to overcome it. The theory of per- 
fect singing was Patti’s, the minimum o! 
effort for the maximum of effect; perfect 
articulation of the lips and tongue and 
absolute freedom for the column of sound 
from the diaphragm to the lips. 

One of the first Delsarte lessons—I can- 
not say which one—was in taking a fall, 
teaching us to drop with no muscular 
effort at all as the child or the drunkard 
or the unconscious person would fall. 
These never hurt themselves because they 
do not resist. Then when we were once 
down, we were taught to rise with the 


(Continued ‘on Page 152) 
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The Eternal Question— 


The Spencer Girdle (below) 
is flexible and light in weight. 
It has only two bones at the 
back, a clasp in front. Clever 
designing and an especially 
devised elastic insert at the 
3 front provide for comfort and 
figure control. Designed for 
slight figures only. 


The Spencer Corset (above) 
is a very versatile garment. 
It can be designed clasp, but- 
ton front, step-in; front or 
back lace; long or short; with 
or without elastic gores; for 
figures of every size and pos- 
ture. It gives control and sup- 
port, yet is pliable and light. 








Sbencer 


orsets 
are never 

sold in 
stores 


Norte: The Spencer Design- 
ing system creates flexible 
corsets, Spencerettes, girdles, 
surgical corsets and bras- 
sieres—everything needed for 
style, comfort and support 
—at prices you can afford. 


SPENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


‘We create a design especially for you’ 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 


© 1926, The Berger Brothers Co, 


141 DERBY AVENUE - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


How young is Anne? 


OBBED hair and short skirts have complicated the question 
that has long puzzled mankind. 


How old is Anne? 


Birth records in the Family Bible can’t help, for age is no 
longer measured by years or reckoned by the calendar. 


Or we might put it another way. The old way of counting 
years by the calendar tells how old you are, while the new way of 
counting by physical fitness determines how young you are. 


Men may wonder, “How young is Anne?”, but women are 
more interested in learning why Anne is so young. 


Anne has told us her secret! She wears a Spencer Corset, 
designed to safeguard and preserve the precious lines of youth, 
secure against age or fatigue. 


Spencer Designers 


The Spencer Designers chart every line of your figure from a 
complete figure study supplied by a trained corsetiere. Skilled in 
the study of anatomy, they design a comfortable garment which 
preserves the natural grace of your figure, perfects your posture, 
prevents sagging muscles and thus restores health as well as 
beauty. 


Spencer Service 


You may have Spencer Service in the privacy of your home 
wherever you live. Look in your telephone book under “Spencer 
Corsetiere” or send us the coupon below and we will send her 
to call on: you. She will make a study of your figure without 
obligating you in any way. Until this study is made, neither you, 
the corsetiere, nor we, can determine what your requirements are. 


Spencer Values 


You will find a Spencer Corset a real economy. Its initial cost 
is much less than is usual for an individually designed garment, 
and it outwears an ordinary corset because it always fits you 
perfectly and is made of superior materials with superior work- 
manship. 


SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” 


By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, 
to a complete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no 
charge for this service. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


have her make a free study of my figure needs. 


Do you want to make money? 


: Check the square to the right and we will tell you how you may 
; make $100 to $250 a month. We provide the necessary training. 


Sept., 1926 
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: Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and 
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You Should Weigh— 
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STEP right up! Let me guess your weight!” the barker shouts 
and up steps the laughing, jostling crowd eager for fun. And it 
seems funny—but in reality the scales are engaged in a serious 
business. They say to the fat, “Beware—you are in danger!” 
And to the thin, “Take heed—trouble ahead!” 


* * *£ * & 


‘| Tis estimated that one-eighth of the people of the United States are 
overweight to such an extent that their health is menaced. On the 
other hand, in their efforts to be slim, thousands of girls and young 
women are definitely undermining their health. 





Up to the age of 30 it is well to weigh five or ten pounds more 
than the average for your age and height. Extra weight in youth Pr 

is needed to fortify the body against tuberculosis and other infec- 
tions to which young persons are particularly subject. 


But from 30 on, it is best to weigh less than the average, particularly 
as age advances. Excess weight over 30 may, be a predisposing cause 
of heart disease, diabetes, gout, kidney trouble, high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries and apoplexy. Reduce safely—do not 
take dangerous “fat reducers”. Get the advice of your physician. 


Begin now to work toward your proper weight—and when you 
reach it, keep it. 





oJ \% 
Persons past their youth who weigh 20% diet and exercise. In several cases as much 
more than the average have a one-third as 50 pounds were eliminated—safely and 
greater death rate than the average. Those comfortably. 


who are 40% overweight have a 50% 

greater death rate than the average. In this booklet will be found a weight table 
prepared according to the latest study on 

the subject, as well as a complete program 

of diet and exercises that will help you to 

compas your weight if you are organically 

soun 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany recognizes overweight as so serious 
an impairment among its policyholders 
that it has issued a booklet which contains 
much valuable information for those who 
wish to avoid dangerous overweight. 


This booklet tells how a certain group of who asks for it 
our own Metropolitan employees were ‘ 
brought back to normal weight by simple HALEY FISKE, President. 
ny RES Yh 


A copy of “Overweight—Its Cause and 
Treatment” will be mailed free to anyone 





Published by ’ 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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minimum of effort and in a devitalized 
condition onto a chair from the floor. 
This way lay grace. The hand of a child 
is always perfectly graceful, because there 
is no nervous tension. Therefore to learn 
to have an entirely graceful hand, one 
must remove all conscious muscular effort 
from the hand and have the entire gesture 
proceed from the solar plexus, the seat of 
feeling. When one has this control and 
one’s gestures are placed, one only has to 
feel the gesture for it to come of itself. 

These exercises I continued for two 
winters with Miss Call, because I wished 
to learn the interpretative, the construc- 
tive as well as the devitalizing movements, 
the active as well as the passive. And I 
studied to such good effect that when I 
made my debut at the Paris Opéra, I had 
such possession of my body and such ease 
of movement and freedom of gesture that 
it was difficult to make Gounod believe 
that I had never acted before. 

My first attempt at opera consisted in 
one act, the garden scene from Faust, in 
which I sang Marguerite with the pupils 
of Charles R. Adams, who was a cele- 
brated singing teacher of his day in Bos- 
ton, and who, not finding a satisfactory 
Marguerite among his pupils, asked Miss 
Munger if she would lend me to him. 

When Mr. Wilhelm Gerricke became 
the director of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, his attention was caught by my 
voice and, much interested by it, he 
strongly advised my going to Madame 
Marchesi, who was living in the Rue Jouf- 
froy in Paris at that time, to study. 
Madame Marchesi’s real name was, as 
everyone knows, Graumann, and she 
came: from Frankfort; but she had mar- 
ried a very tall, very showy and rather 
handsome Sicilian nobleman, one Marchesi 
Castrone de la Rajata, and it was from his 
title that she fashioned the name she made 
famous, ‘‘Marchesi.”’ 

As we had no money and our family 
could not be called upon to help us, my 


mother borrowed from a friend, who of- 
fered a certain sum of money, enough to 
insure me a reasonable amount of time 
abroad for the perfecting of my studies, in 
so far as studies may be perfected, before 
my debut. 

My teacher, Miss Munger, hated the 
idea of my going on the operatic stage. 
She had been abroad and knew something 
of the life, and said that she had never 
seen one instance where a woman kept her 
integrity of character when she became a 
singer. Whereupon I vowed that if I had 
to buy my career at the expense of my 
character I would not have a career. It 
goes without saying that at that time [ 
had not the faintest idea of what life 
meant in any of its phases, or that I had 
mapped out an extremely difficult task 
for myself. 

Before my departure for France I sang 
one of the sprites in Schumann’s Manfred 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston. I also appeared as soloist with 
the orchestra in a number of lesser New 
England towns. Then, too, I sang in a 
series of concerts with a quartet of wind 
instruments, managed by George Stew- 
art, who became a big manager later and 
has now retired. The other soloist at these 
concerts was Leopold Lichtenberg, who 
was about my age and with a certain air 
of poetry about him. Two young things 
together! 

Although I had a few friends whom I 
saw occasionally, I had begun, even in 
Boston, the life of isolation and absorp- 
tion in my work which did not end until 
1909. But those early American years 
were very, very happy ones, because they 
were before I had learned responsibility or 
the limitations of physical and nervous 
strength, before my financial indebted- 
ness was a constant weight upon me, and 
before I had a reputation to maintain in 
the musical world. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles by Madame Eames. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 


Wild Money 
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deviltry all night, and a shave and a Turk- 
ish bath and a massage make him look 
like a lily of the field. You can’t do it, boy. 
You’re different. You put your soul into 
things, even foolish things. Go look at 
yourself in the glass. You look as though 
you’d been sick for a month.” 

Outside the building Arthur met Ran- 
dall Pierson, who greeted him effusively: 
“Hello, Art! I was just wondering 
whether you’d gone home. I just got a 
bear of an order downtown, and it made 
me a little late.” 

A bear of an order! How could a man 
who hadn’t slept a wink in twenty-four 
hours get a bear of an order? Tallant was 
right. He couldn’t keep up with a fellow 
like that. ‘I’m not feeling well, Ran. I 
guess I’ll go home and get a little sleep.” 

“Sleep! That’s what people do in the 
old folks’ home, Art. Looky here; come 
over to my joint and I'll give you some- 
thing that’ll brace you up. That little 
peach in brown telephoned me today. 
She’s stuck on you, kid. She wants to see 
you tonight.” 

“The little peach in brown?” echoed 
Arthur hazily. ‘I don’t remember a 

The Duke laughed  metallically. 
“That’s right; you were pretty near all in 
when we moved over to their table. But 
you kept your end up. Say, kid, I’ve been 
investigating those dames. I told you 
they weren’t any common skirts.”’ The 
Duke produced a gilt-edge memorandum 
book—his priceless book of amours. 
“They’re nice girls; I’ve got the dope on 
them. The blonde’s father has a cool 
million. I'll tell you—come over to the 
Hutchinson and put a good feed under 
your belt, and then go home and go to bed. 
You'll be all right tomorrow.” 





“Yes, I’ll do that,” said Arthur, glad of 
the compromise. He really didn’t want to 
show a weak side to his patron. 

So they went over to the big hotel and 
took a table in the grillroom. ‘‘ Just a wee 
snifter!”’ said the Duke, producing a silver 
flask from his pocket. “I'll cure your 
cold, and I haven’t enough of it to do any 
harm, anyway. A friend of mine brought 
this from Montreal.” 

Just before midnight the doorbell of the 
Quint house was rung loudly and per- 
sistently. Edith Quint, whose room was 
at the front of the house, was awakened. 
She sat up in bed and listened, with that 
thumping heart which accompanies such 
sharp disturbances of sleep. She thought 
first of calling to her father; but he had 
come home unusually tired a few hours 
before, so she slid from the bed, put on a 
kimono and went down. Instead of open- 
ing the door, she lifted the lid of the letter 
drop with a finger and asked, ‘‘ Who is it?” 

“Lemme in. ’Sall right. It’s Arthur, 
Edie.” 

The young woman recognized the voice, 
though it was husky, and opened the door, 
at the same moment switching on the door 
light. Arthur Milburn stood before her, 
blinking in the sudden beams, hatless, 
cheeks feverishly flushed. 

“Arthur! What’s the matter, Arthur? 
You look—strange!”’ 

Then her sense of smell informed her, 
just as the young man lurched through the 
door. He would have fallen, but she 
caught and held him. She helped him 
into the high hall chair and closed the door. 

He began to talk: “’Sall right, li’l’ girl. 
Come to ’pologize. Didn’t know what I 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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onder of wonders / 
It's good for them,and 


they /ike it / 


C fLUFFY, fairy-light, de- 
licious. Quite unlike most 
good-for-you foods. Shining 
eyesandsparkling smiles greet 
this popular tapioca dessert 
when it comes to the table. 
School children must have 
foods of high caloric value in 
order to replace the supply of 
energy constantly expended 
in study and play. They must 
have readily digestible foods 
in order not to overtax their 
delicate digestive systems. 
Tapioca is a happy solution 


to the problem of wholesome, digestible food that 


children really like. 


Tapioca is almost pure carbohydrate—a 100% 
energy-producing food. It is one of the most easily 
digested of all carbohydrates, which means an im- 
mediate supply of energy with little tax on the di- 
gestive system. Dietitians recommend tapioca as a 
perfect vehicle for the consumption of milk and 
eggs—two foods which every child should have 














’ Lees Minute Tapioca ic. 


(Eight Portions) 


HIS dish is almost a_ perfett 

meal in itself. Served with a 
glass of milk and bread and butter, 
it constitutes a well balanced lunch- 
eon or supper for the school child. 
Cook in double boiler 15 minutes 1 
qt. hot milk, 44 cup Minute Tapioca, 
1% tsp. salt, stirring frequently. Add 
1 tbsp. cold water to yolk 1 egg and 
beat well. At end of 15 minutes stir 
egg yolk and % cup sugar into tapi- 
oca mixture. Cook until it begins to 
thicken like custard. Remove from 
heat, fold in beaten egg white. Add 
orange or vanilla flavoring as de- 
sired. 

Separate into secticns one orange 
for each two persons to be served. 
q Place few sections of orange in bot- 
tom of individual serving dishes and 
cover with pudding. Garnish with 
additional sections. Any other fruit 
may be substituted for the orange. ath 
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Nuts, figs, stoned dates or raisins ' 
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may be stirred into the mixture while 
cooling, or the pudding may be 


. served plain or with cream. Y © 
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every day. Then, too, it combines ideally 
with healthful and necessary fruits. 


Some of the good things tapioca makes 


Tapioca makes a host of delightful desserts, 
and grown-ups as well as children need the 
balanced nourishment it affords. 


A fluff of 


tasty, nourishing soups and appetiz- 
ing, satisfying entrées. By adding 
tapioca as an extender, you can make 
a cupful of left-over meat or vegetables 
stretch to a full-sized family portion 
of a savory entrée. 


For the best results, be sure to get 





Minute Tapioca Tomato Bisque 


IV INENT child specialists recommend the 

frequent inclusion of tomato juice in the 
child’s diet. This recipe makes a tomato soup 
that affords completely balanced nourishment. 
Cook 15 minutes in double boiler 1 pint strained 
red tomatoes, 2 level tbsp. Minute Tapioca, 2 
level tbsp. butter, 14 tsp. baking soda, I tsp. salt, 
1é tsp. pepper, I tsp. sugar to taste. Heat sepa- 
rately 1144 pints milk or cream. When ready to 
serve stir the hot tomato mixture gradually into 
the milk or cream. (Never stir milk into the to- 
mato or it will curdle.) Serve with croutons, 
toast, or crackers. If canned tomato soup is 
used, cook 2 level tbsp. Minute Tapioca, I tsp. 
salt, and 14 tsp. baking soda in 144 pints milk 
or cream for 15 minutes; then add soup, which 
previously has been heated to boiling point. 
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whipped cream on a 
tapioca pudding 
adds to its nourish- 
ment and makes it 
altogether festive. 


Tapioca makes 








Minute Tapioca, which is superior to ordinary 
tapioca in three ways: (1) It requires no soak- 
ing. (2) It cooks in 15 minutes. Special proc- 
esses at the factory make possible these ad- 
vantages. (3) It is made in a sunshine-flooded 
American factory with all the care you use in 
preparing food in your own kitchen. 


Send for Free Cook Book and Sample Package 


We will gladly send you a free copy of the new edition of the Min- 
ute Tapioca cook book, “‘ Adding Variety to the Menu.” It contains 
many practical helps in the day-in-day-out job of meal planning, and 
30 good recipes. One section based on the advice 
of leading authorities discusses the proper diet 
for children. In addition you will receive a gen- 
erous-sized sample package of Minute Tapioca. 
Sign and mail the coupon today. 

Minute Tapioca Company, Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 
and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca. 


‘+ 
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Minute Tapioca Co., 19 Tyler St., Orange, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, a 


copy of the Minute Tapioca cook book, 
“Adding Variety to the Menu.” 
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May we send you a book of 
Prize-Winning Kitchens 
equipped with Frigidaire 


To development of Frigidaire Electric 
Refrigeration has brought about a new 
type of kitchen architecture—more con- 
venient, more attractive, more efhicient— 
designed without the handicap of providing 
for an outside ice supply. 


Such a kitchen is illustrated above in per- 
spective and plan. It was the winner of 
first prize in a nation-wide architectural 
competition, in which plans submitted were 
judged by Miss Katherine A. Fisher, of 
Good Housekeeping, Miss Mabel Jewett 
Crosby, of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
_ Messrs.Charles A.Schneider, James Wilson 
Thomas and John Henri Deeken, prominent 
and successful residence architects. 


_And now we offer to the women of America 
a beautifyl bound collection of the most 
interesting and valuable of these plans, 
together with the comments of the Jury of 


Award. They contain many ingenious sug- 
gestions for time-saving and labor-saving 
kitchen arrangements. They show how the 
use of Frigidaire can greatly improve the 
plan of kitchens for new homes—and they 
show, too, how Frigidaire, installed in your 
own ice-box, can produce a remarkable 
transformation in the convenience and 
efhciency of your present kitchen. 


There is only one electric refrigerator named 
Frigidaire. It is a product of General 
Motors—made and guaranteed by Delco- 
Light Company, the world’s largest builder 
of electric refrigerators. There are more 
than 200,000 Frigidaires now in use. Any 
Frigidaire may be purchased on the GMAC 
deferred payment plan. 


Write today for the Frigidaire Kitchen Plan 
Book and the Frigidaire Catalog. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. T-5, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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The design shown here in both 
perspective and plan won the First 
Prize in the Frigidaire Archi- 
tectural Competition. It was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harry P. Braisted, 
of New Haven, Connecticut. 


This coupon will bring 
you the Frigidaire 
Kitchen Plan Book. 

Mail it today. 






Catalog. 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. T-5, Dayton, Ohio 
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Please send me, without cost, the Frigid- 
aire Kitchen Plan Book and the Frigidaire 
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was doing. ’Fanybody tells you, ’sall a 
mistake. Wouldn’t hurt my dear Edie 
ffanything.” Arthur concluded with 
something about ‘‘never saw her b’fore in 
my life.” 

Edith Quint, concluding that Arthur 
was apologizing for his condition, leaned 
down and put her face against his and 
sustained his drooping head with her arm. 
“Don’t worry about it, Arthur dear. 
Come, please. Don’t make any noise.” 


ESTUMBLED along obediently, mur- 

muring, ‘‘Bes’ little girlinworld .. . 
ought to be ’shamed of you’self.’’ She 
saw that he was incapable of undressing, 
so she stretched him upon the bed, took 
off his shoes and blanketed him warmly. 
He was asleep before she left the room. 

She stood at the door a moment, with 
her hand on the knob. A queer set of 
emotions boiled in her mind: She was 
sorry, terribly sorry; not that she con- 
sidered the mishap so dreadful in itself, 
but for the shame he would feel when he 
awoke to face her and explain. She was 
perplexed to know how to tell the story to 
her parents and possibly to Arthur’s. But 
against all this, she felt a little thrill of 
pleasure. If Arthur had been imprudent, 
at least he had paid her the tribute of 
coming to her instinctively, as a homing 
pigeon flies. All that was maternal in the 
young woman tingled at this thought. If 
he was for a moment weak, she loved the 
idea that she could share her strength 
with him. It was not unpleasant to have 
something to forgive. 

In the morning the whole affair looked 
less ugly too. Arthur was ill, genuinely 
and seriously. The doctor, when he came, 
said it would be a wonder if the young 
fellow escaped pneumonia. It was two 
weeks before Arthur left the Quint home 


for his own. VIII 


HEN Arthur was able to go home he 

had a new home to go to. The Mil- 
burns had moved. On the very night 
when Arthur had appeared at Edith 
Quint’s door his father and mother were 
signing the papers which conveyed to 
them the Joe Brown property on the Hill, 
the aristocratic part of Bridgeton. 

This property, by common consent, was 
the finest in Bridgeton. It had been built 
by a sanguine war profiteer, one of the 
alert crew of self-made financiers who had 
guessed right during the hectic days of 
saving the world for democracy. But like 
most of his companions in prosperity, Mr. 
Joe Brown, immediately after the Armi- 
stice, had begun to guess wrong. The boom 
collapsed and left him holding a frayed 
burlap bag. Ever since, the “mansion” 
had been on the market, at a ridiculously 
small price, considering what the original 
cost had been. Everybody liked it, and no- 
body dared to take it on. It was formid- 
able in size, expensive to maintain. Already 
the beautifully landscaped grounds were 
shouting their condition of neglect. 

_ Ernest Hazeltine had bought 
it, completely and beautifully 
furnished, from the bank- 
rupt owner, as a specula- 
tion, and had begun to 
think that he, too, had 
been nipped. So, when 
Mrs. Ernest said to her 
husband one day, “I 
think I know somebody 
who will buy that Brown 
place,” her husband’s hear- 
ing became eagerly acute. 

“Who?” 


“Milburn—you know; he’s 
that man who runs the candy factory.” 
‘He'd be crazy,” responded Mr. Hazel- 
une, disappointed. ‘He can’t swing a 
place like that.” 

“Can’t he? You don’t know what I 
know, Spifkins.” “Spifkins” or “Spiffy” 
was Mrs. Ernest’s supposedly endearing 
term for her spouse. ‘“‘He’s inherited a 
perfectly indecent wad of money from 
somewhere. How much will you give me 





if I sell it to him?” 









“Could you get eighteen thousand?” 
asked Mr. Hazeltine hopefully. He had 
paid thirteen thousand—about sixty thou- 
sand less than the house alone cost Brown 
to build. 

“Will you give me all over sixteen thou- 
sand I can get you for it?” 

“Yes,” was the prompt answer. 

“Give me a writing to that effect, 
Spiffy,’’ demanded Mrs. Hazeltine. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right, Pearl. You sell 
the place, and you can have all over six- 
teen.” 

“T want it in writing,” insisted the lov- 
ing wife. “‘You’ve got a bad memory for 
those things, Spiffy. Just you give mea 
memorandum, and I’ll have that place 
sold tomorrow.”’ 

She did; and she made exactly nine 
thousand dollars for herself on the deal, 
besides reinforcing her claim of being the 
brains of the Ernest Hazeltine family. 
Delos Milburn, with great misgivings and 
almost a panicky retreat at the last mo- 
ment, paid twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the Joe Brown place, lock, stock and 
barrel. From the standpoint of first cost, 
even then he struck a fine bargain. From 
the standpoint of ultimate cost, much re- 
mained to be learned. 


OR more than three months Delos 

Milburn had stubbornly refused to 
spend a penny of the Garbutt remittances. 
Ten, twenty, thirty thousand dollars rolled 
up on his deposit account, and still he 
could not believe that it was not an illu- 
sion. Promptly on the second day of 
each month the check arrived. 

He’d finger the document, confused and 
suspicious, and shrug his broad shoulders. 
“Floss, I don’t understand it yet.” 

“Big, silly boy!” replied Mrs. Milburn 
each time, hugging him with delight. 
“What a man you are for quarreling with 
your luck! Oh, Del, do please do some- 
thing. Don’t you see now that the old gen- 
tleman means us to enjoy ourselves?”’ 

“T s’pose he does,” admitted Delos. 
“Tt looks like it. Well, I’ve got to do 
something, that’s true; I’m bored stiff. 
Well, what do you want to do?” 

“T want that Joe Brown place,” said 
Mrs. Milburn without hesitation. ‘It 
can be bought cheap. I’ve found out all 
about it.” 

““You’ve found out all about it, eh?” 
Delos opened his eyes wide. ‘‘Don’t get 
looney, Floss. That place would ruin an 
oil king.” 


“FTXHAT’S what they all think, and that’s 
why it can be bought for a song. But 

I know better. I’ve figured it all out. I’ve 
gone over every inch of the ground, Del. 
Oh, you should see the dining room. 
Everything in it just as they left it, a fire- 
place five feet wide, and all the wood is 
solid mahogany. And the bedrooms are in 
bird’s-eye maple. It’s the most gorgeous 
thing you ever saw. It can be run with 
two servants. I’ve worked for you and 
the children for twenty years without any 
vacation. Look at my hands, Del. 

Can you blame me for wanting 
to get them out of dishwater 

a while? Haven’t I been 
loyal to you, Del ——” 

The man caught her in 

his arms and kissed her 

on the mouth, a re- 
sounding smack. “By 
thunderation, Floss, you 
can have what you want. 

You’ve been the finest 
woman a man ever had. 
y You don’t have to argue 
that. Only, dear, just stop and 

think what it means. What am 
I going to do? I can’t buzz around in so- 
ciety, even if you manage to ever get any 
of these snobs and sourfaces to come and 
see you. I’m almost a wreck from loafing 
three months now. I ——” 

“They’re not all snobs,” retorted the 
wife quickly. ‘‘That’s what we thought, 
Del, just because we didn’t know them. 
Now take Mrs. Ernest Hazeltine ——” 


(Continued on Page 157) 





On the boy—the Esmond 
Leopard Skin Blanket. 
Onthe bed—Pattern20A, 
plaid, made in 10 colors. 
On the woman’s arm — 
Pattern 12, made in 7 
colors, 


.....and endorsed by 
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14 leading interior decorators 


R. Chamberlain Dodds, Mr. 

Pierre Dutel, Miss Margery 
Sill Wickware and many other fa- 
mous decorators have written us 
praising the colors and designs of 
Esmonds. You will heartily agree 
with them when you see these 
lovely, new blankets now on display 
in your favorite store. 


Esmonds range in price from $4.00 
to $30.00—and each gives extra 
value in beauty, warmth and wear. 


With an Esmond Blanket on the 
bed, or an Esmond throw on the 
couch, your room takes on a new 
charm—glowing with the glory of 
rich hues and striking patterns. 


Yes, Esmonds ‘‘decorate’’ by day 
and by night they give snuggly, 
generous warmth. They are woven 
2-in-1, double thickness in a single 
length—warmth without weight. 


Then, too, they have such delight- 


ful downy softness; and they are 
washable and fade-proof as well. 


Esmond Blankets are made of 
specially selected fluffy cotton, and 
given the exclusive Cortex Finish. 
($4 to $7 each for large sizes; and $1 
to $4 for dainty baby blankets). 
Esmonds are also made of pure wool: 
of 100% camels’ hair; and, also, of 
wool and cotton mixtures with 
wool predominating. 


Esmond Mills, Inc., Esmond, 
Rhode Island. Selling Agents: 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., 21 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send 10c for 
Esmond Dolly 
Blanket; it will 
please your little girl 
and show you Esmond 
quality. The story of | 
Bunny Esmond for ‘ 
the children sent free 
on request. Dept. L-1. 
















































































So Many Motuers have asked us for 
Carter quality night clothes for children 
from 1 to 8 years old that we made these 
new, knitted suits. They wear splendidly 
and are so easy to wash—dirt just rolls 
out of the soft knit fabric 


CarTEr’s Basy Suirts are made from 
specially soft yarns which will not chafe 
nor irritate the skin. In silk-and-wool, 
silk-and-cotton, or silk-wool-and-cotton 
fabrics to suit all climates. This style is 
single-breasted 









Carter's 


STYLE 15 FoR Boys does away with all “ scratchi- 
ness”’ because of the fine, soft yarns of which it is 
made. Seams are strong, buttons are put on to stay. 
Whether you live in a cold climate or one that is 
milder this suit will keep your boy comfortable; it 
is made in a wide range of weights and fabrics 











Is our great-grandmother’s day the 
best-cared-for children wore Carter’s 
Underwear. They wore it because it lasted 
longer and fitted better. In those days—fifty 
years ago—the Carter name stood for ex- 
actly the economy and comfort for which 
it stands today. 


Now, of course, Carter garments are 
finer and softer than ever in materials— 
more beautifully cut, too. But the same 
ideal of service stands—better fit, longer 
wear. The garments, the materials have 
changed. Lighter weights, softer fabrics, 
lower prices rule today. But the exceptional 
care which always goes into every Carter 
garment has never changed. 


Carter’s Underwear for children is de- 
signed by a woman specialist. Test suits 


KNIT 





REG LS PAT OFF 





° OFor 

lity years 
mothers have 
chosen this 


underwear for 
their children 


Underwear 
for all the family 
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STYLE 19% 


FOR GirLs is similar to Boys’ Style 75 


and comes in the same fine variety of fabrics. It 
washes wonderfully well and is so durably made 
that it does not rip easily nor stretch out of shape. 











are made—worn by 


children—studied, 

changed as needed, until, finally, there is 

no strain, no binding. Without such careful 

tests children’s underwear cannot be prop- 

erly fitted. And in children’s underwear 

perfect fit is necessary to insure durability. 
7 + 7 


The softest, strongest yarns are carefully se- 
lected and especially knit to give the velvet 
smooth texture, the soft finish, the marvelous 
elasticity to Carter garments. 


All the seams are flat and the edges delicately 
finished so they will neither chafe the skin nor 
pull out. 


The buttons stay on, buttonholes don’t tear 
out. In fact, we have heard mothers complain 
that Carter’s is more often outgrown than out- 
worn. The William Carter Company, Needham 
Heights, Mass. (Boston District.) 





This suit is as popular in mild climates as in the 
coldest sections. Also comes in below-knee style 


No Basy can kick off all the covers 
when a sleeping bag like this is used. 
But the bag must be ample in size and 
give room for active little legs. Carter's 
Sleeping Bag is not only soft and warm, 
but also generously cut 


DovuBLE-BREASTED SHIRTS are pre- 
Serred by some mothers. Both double and 
single-breasted shirts and bands to match 
are made for either square-fold or tri- 
angularfold diapers. All the fabrics 
wash splendidly and stay soft 
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(Continued from Page 155) 


“What do you know about her? You 
don’t mean ——”’ 

“Ves, I’ve seen her. Her husband 
owns that Joe Brown place. Del, people 
have lied about that woman dreadfully. 
She’s got just the sweetest nature, and the 
brightest mind ——’”’ 

“Yes, she must have.” Delos spoke 
scornfully. ‘“‘Sweet and lovely women 
ought to keep out of road houses, Floss. 
You don’t know ——” 

“T do know. But I know why she does 
unconventional things now. It’s because 
she’s thrown away her love on a miserable, 
good-for-nothing softie, 
that husband of hers. 
You don’t know the 
actions he’s up to.” 

“Who told you?” 

“She did.” 

Delos whistled softly. 
“Well, you’vecertanily 
broke into society that 
much anyway,’ he 
said with a grin. “I 
suppose you had a regu- 
lar hammer-throwing 
party. What’d you tell 
her about me, Floss?” 
Somehow Delos 
couldn’t help feeling 
pleased that his wife, 
unaided, had managed 
to strike up such an 
intimate relationship 
with Mrs. Hazeltine, 
who had been a Carter, 
of the great silk- 
manufacturing Carter 
family of Torryville. 

“T didn’t talk about you, dear. 








Hum! 
She talked enough for both of us. But you 
should hear what she said about you.”’ 
‘“‘Aw, she never saw me, to know me.” 
“Hasn’t she, though? She said, ‘Mrs. 
Milburn, you had the good sense to marry 


” 


a man.’ 

“ Aw,”’ said Delos; and then he added, 
to preserve his reputation for good judg- 
ment: ‘“G’wan!” 


ELL, shedid. And other things that 
would make me jealous if I didn’t 
know you so well. And she says Arthur 
is just about the nicest-looking ——’”’ 
“Arthur? What does she know about 
Arthur? Where ——’”’ 
_ “She saw him somewhere. A man who 
is a big salesman at Arthur’s office ——’”’ 
Delos Milburn’s eyes clouded. ‘Look 
here, Floss, I’ve been meaning to speak 
about Arthur. I’m a little worried about 
him. He’s out too much nights lately, and 
too darned late. I met Mr. Tallant the 
other day, and while-he didn’t say much 
he seemed not so enthusiastic. I'll tell 
you, Floss, what I haven’t told you before: 
Arthur wanted some money the other day, 
said he needed new clothes. Well, I don’t 
want to be stingy. I gave him a hundred. 
The next week he wanted a hundred 


more—and I haven’t seen the new clothes. 
I hate to ask—I mean, I don’t want the 
boy to think—but—well, to come down to 
cases, I heard in a roundabout way that 


Arthur has been drinking.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” cried Mrs. Milburn 
scornfully. “It’s a lie, Del. How can you 
sit there and say such a thing as that?”’ 


“\ AIT a minute. Don’t get excited. 
.. '¥ I didn’t say I believed it. And even 
if the boy has taken a swallow or two, just 
out of deviltry, I don’t worry about that. 
y ou know how the young folks are taking 
a drink nowadays just because they think 
its smart, Floss. That’s nothing. I’m 
not exactly worried, understand. I s’pose 
what’s in my mind, really, is that I don’t 
want Arthur to get the idea that. this 
money of ours—you know. I want him to 
Stay right with the job and show Edie 
Quint that he’s man enough to make her— 
Well, what do you look at me that way for, 
Floss?” 
“Oh, nothing.” 
I'm for their getting married as soon 


RS: Floss. Edie is the kind of girl 








Arthur needs. That girl is as steady as a 
rock and as wise as an owl, and pretty in 
the bargain. Why don’t you say some- 
thing to Arthur, ma? A woman can do 
that sort of thing. I hope Edie isn’t going 
to change her mind ——’”’ 

“Change her mind!”’ sniffed Mrs. Mil- 
burn. “Del, you talk as though Arthur 
would be a hermit or something, if Edie 
should happen to—not want to marry 
him. There are other fish in the sea.” 

“Yes, I know, Floss, but you’ll agree 
that Edie is 44 

“Ts a nice, bright girl. Yes, I agree to 
that. Ilike her. But I’m not prepared to 
say that Arthur’s got to die of a broken 

heart if she doesn’t see 
fit ——’”’ Mrs. Mil- 
burn left the remark 
delicately incomplete. 





NE afternoon, 

three days after 
the purchase of the Joe 
Brown place, when 
Delos dropped in at 
Tom Quint’s and found 
Arthur sitting up and 
receiving the attentions 
ofawounded hero, after 
dryly remarking that 
his son was looking 
about ready to get back 
to work Delos managed 
to get Edith aside. 

“Edie, my girl,”’ said 
Milburn, ‘‘I’m not 
handy at this sort of 
thing, and if I make 
some break you can 
just flagme. You know 
how I feel about you, 
little girl. You know without my telling 
you what a lot of satisfaction it gave me 
when I found that you and Arthur—ah— 
felt that way about each other. You know, 
Edie, that this little streak of luck I’ve had 
isn’t one way or another; things remain 
just as they were, except maybe I can do 
more for you young folks than I hoped to. 
Say, Edie, couldn’t you two just kind of 
get together on a date?” 

The girl did not reply at once. The 
silken, golden-tinted lashes closed over 
her eyes, and she trembled a little. Then 
abruptly she threw herself into the man’s 
arms and clung to his neck, sobbing 
quietly. ‘I’m just crying because—be- 
cause I love you so much, Uncle Del. 
That’s all. Don’t mind it. You’re so big- 
hearted, and all.” 

Delos patted her shoulder, and shed a 
few hearty tears on his own account. He 
was vastly pleased. “I know it, Edie; I 
know you like me. Gosh, don’t you sup- 
pose lappreciateit? Well, Edie, I wouldn’t 
ask you to do a single thing your heart 
didn’t tell you to. But if you care for 
Arthur ——” 

“I do, I do,” she replied quickly. “‘Ido 
love Arthur very much. I don’t know just 
what it is, but I’m not sure, not sure 
enough.” 








“TOT sure of what?” Delos thought he 

knew what the girl meant. ‘Not 
sureof Arthur? Look,Edie; you haven’t 
heard anything to his disadvantage, have 
you?” The father wasstruck by a sudden 
suspicion. He blundered out frankly: 
“Edie, I wouldn’t hide a thing from you. 
I’ve been told that Arthur, just lately, let 
himself get into a wine party or something 
like that. I don’t attach any importance 
to it; probably somebody dared him to 
have a drink. Maybe you heard some such 
thing?” 

Again the bronze-brown hair, which 
caught up little diamonds of light from the 
hall lamp, shook from side to side. “I 
hadn’t heard and, anyway, I wouldn’t 
have been worried.” 

“Then think it over, won’t you? Not to 
please me. Not to help Arthur. But just 
to do what’s in your heart to do for your 
own happiness. And if it should be ——” 
He wrung her hand eagerly and was gone. 

Edith watched the big figure go hurry- 
ing down the front walk, and smiled wist- 
fully and tenderly. “What a little fool I 
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A special size Lorraine 
Bobbed Hair Net keeps this 
youthful coiffure trim. 


For Each 
Occasions ~ 


—A Distinctive Coiffure— 


RRANGE your hair with flattering in- 

ce AA sivicoatiy to match the brilliancy of 
formal functions—whisk it into: soft 
loveliness for your leisure hours—dress it 


with becoming suavity at the office or 
country club. 


But—be sure to wear a LORRAINE HAIR 
NET if you would achieve instant and 
lasting success with each change of coiffure. 
Soft-meshed—lightly restraining — invisible 
—the finest nets at any price! 


forrain p 


HAIR NETS 


Single and double mesh for 
LONG HAIR. 
Special size—double mesh—for 
BOBBED HAIR. 
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All colors, including 
Grey and White 





For Sale Exclusively at 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
STORES 


Wear one at nigh 


wave! 





Silk Nets 
with elastic edge. 
to protect tS) g 
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A band of straight 
hair drawn smooth- 
ly over the brow be- 
tokens the aristocrat. 
Smartened by a 
LORRAINE HAIR 
NET. 
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Why Not Use These 


Advanced Ideas in 
Your Draperies 


. ¢ Mish 
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iH) 1— Invisible Draw Cords 

Sy All the perfected draw cord equip- 
ment—cords, pulleys and slides— 
operate inside the rod and never 
mar the finish or the draping 
effect. (See Figs. A and B). 


2— Detachable Draperies 
Easily put up or taken down for 
airing or cleaning, without disar- 
ranging the hardware. (See Fig. B). 


3— Overlapping Draw Curtains 
Where shades are not desired, a 4- 
inch overlapping of draperies at 
the center can be had. (See Fig. C). 














4— Statuary Bronze and Ivory 
Fintshes 
An artistic achievement in high 
grade drapery hardware; finishes 
that blend with the woodwork. 
(See Fig. D). 

















5—Easy-Operating Draw Curtains 
They work smoothly and noiselessly 
no matter whether the drapery ma- 
terials are heavy or light. 





6— Noteworthy Simplicity 
Nothing complicated, nothing to 
get out of order, no annoyance. 
The hardware can all be assembled 
at the decorator’s work-room be- 
fore brought to your home—no 
muss in your house. 















































Notice the attractive or- 
naments at the center and 
corners of the rod on this 
window. It’s KirschKraft 
Atavio Work — supplied 
in many designs and an 
unlimited variety of color 
treatments to harmonize 
with the furnishings of 
each room. 
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: Tell your Decorator you 
wish him. to consider 








exclusive Diaper Harctware 


Leading decorators and department stores all over the country handle 
KirschKraft Exclusive Drapery Hardware. The name of the one nearest 
to you furnished on request. 


This Book is an interesting presentation of KirschKraft Ex- 
clusive Drapery Hardware. Numerous exquisite draping effects 
are pictured—many of them in colors—showing the applica- 
tion of this, the modern line of drapery hardware. Mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. Colored insert describing KirschKraft 
Atavio Work also included. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


: World’s Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware 
300 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. 








For the woman who is planning to hang 
her own draperies, Kirsch Extension Rods 
offer utmost assistance. See advertisement 
on page 109. 


Fig. B Fig. C 
































Fig. D 





Fig. A 
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am,”’ she told herself. ‘What more am I 
waiting for?’’ She knew that her own 
father would be as pleased as Uncle Del. 

And yet, when she went back to sit 
awhile with Arthur Milburn, the very first 
words he spoke threw her back into the 
same old doubts. ‘Edie, I wish dad 
would start a nice business of some sort 
and take me in partnership with him. 
Then I’d be getting somewhere. What 
can a fellow do on the salary the Mur- 
chisons are paying?” 

Many times a day during his convales- 
cence Arthur had been recurring to that 
same idea of “getting into business for 
himself.’’ He was not at all definite about 
the nature of the business. It was clear 
that he regarded being in business for 
himself as less irksome than working in an 
office for somebody else. It was equally 
clear that he expected his father to do 
something for him. Also, his brief associa- 
tion with Randall Pierson showed itself in 
a new attitude toward money. Arthur 
now spoke in large amounts. He talked of 
big deals, captains of industry, rich people 
in general. 

““You’ve got to go after big game, Edie,”’ 
he said patronizingly. ‘“‘Chicken feed 
don’t count any more. You can’t get 
anywhere picking up one dollar at a time. 
A friend of mine tells me that he never 
tried to get little orders; it’s a waste of 
time. He’s a crack salesman.”’ - 

It was evident that Arthur was becom- 
ing impatient of small-sized wings for eco- 
nomic aviation. 


HERE were others who adopted the 

same view. One of them was waiting 
for Arthur’s father when the latter arrived 
home. This was a young man with an 
elusive odor of perfumery clinging to his 
French silk cravat, and who gave the gen- 
eral impression of having stepped directly 
out of the rotogravure advertising pages. 
He was there to sell Delos Milburn one or 
more of the finest motor cars in the world, 
the Plage-Lyons Luxocar. 

And it was not many days afterward 
that the Plage-Lyons limousine took its 
place in the Joe Brown garage, a garage 
built for five cars, with a heating plant 
in the cellar and a chauffeur’s apartment, 
with bath, overhead. And when the li- 
mousine arrived a chauffeur, with wife and 
one child, arrived about the same time. 
It was perfectly obvious, even to the 
frightened Delos Milburn, that one cannot 
drive one’s own limousine. 

“Good Lord!” cried Delos as he sur- 
veyed the gorgeous machine. “‘ What have 
I done?” 

Randall Pierson, otherwise known as 
the Duke, appeared at the salesrooms of 
the Luxocar Company almost coinciden- 
tally with the arrival of the salesman with 
the Milburn check. “Well, you sold him, 
Dick!” cried the Duke. ‘‘I told you he’d 
buy. Say, that was some tip, wasn’t it? 
You might give me my split right now; 
I’m alittle hard up. Come on, boy, don’t 
be backward. I’ll bet you can sell him 
another car within a year. He can’t get 
along with only one.” 

Mr. Pierson was not avaricious. An 
avaricious man is miserly. Pierson spent 
as he went. The Duke’s pleasure in life 
consisted greatly in never letting a chance 
go by to mix with money, or people who 
were spending money, to be “in at the 
death”’ of the financial fox, so to speak. 
He took a profit where he saw it. It was 
the Duke who had given the Plage-Lyons 
people the tip about Delos Milburn; it 
was natural that he should split the com- 
mission. 

The little fable about Mrs. Milburn’s 
refuge from the rain in the showroom of 
the Plage-Lyons was not exactly true. It 
was a harmless invention hatched by the 
salesman, with Mrs. Milburn’s consent, to 
prevent Delos from getting the idea that 
his hand was being forced. 


IX 


OW did the vivacious Duke Pierson 
know that the circumstances of the 
Milburns had changed, and that they were 
now in the market for the luxuries of life? 


Very simply. Mrs. Ernest Hazeltine had 
told him. And Mrs. Milburn had told her, 
Floss had meant to be entirely discreet 
that day when she “put her pride in her 
pocket,” as she would have said, and went 
shopping for new friends. But the win- 
ning smile and the gay, frank manner of 
Mrs. Ernest disarmed the wife of Delos; 
she told rather more than she intended; 
she even told more than was exactly so, 
for she intimated that her husband had in- 
herited considerable money. Of course 
she knew he had inherited nothing. But 
she could not bring herself to confess that 
their new prosperity had come in the form 
of an allowance. But this was unimpor- 
tant. The important thing was that they 
had money. 


MES: ERNEST, having been gently 
bred a Carter of Torryville, knew a 
parvenu when she saw one. At first she 
had no further thought than to sell the Joe 
Brown place to these simple, climbing 
people. 

But if Mrs. Ernest was a disillusioned, 
restless egoist, she was not blind to ma- 
ternal goodness and love, or to such a 
timid, trustful wistfulness as Floss Mil- 
burn displayed in their first encounter. 
She began by playing with the Milburn am- 
bitions in a subtly sardonic tone and man- 
ner; and she ended by deciding that Mrs. 
Milburn was worthy of better treatment. 

“T’m going to do something for those 
Milburn people, Spifkins,”’ said Mrs. Er- 
nest to her husband on one of those rare 
occasions when they dined together at 
home. 

““You’ve already done something for 
them, I should say,’ replied Hazeltine 
lightly. ‘‘You’ve loaded them with a 
white elephant.” 

““Oh, that’s nothing. They’ve got plenty 
of money. I have a right to my commis- 
sion. But I mean it, Spifkins; I’m going 
to help them get oriented. They’re not 
the ugly, pushing sort I thought they 
were. Mrs. Milburn is a sweet, wholesome, 
unselfish woman who is thinking almost 
wholly of her children. It’ll be a real 
pleasure to get them started.” 

“You'll have a rough voyage teaching 
Milburn to keep his coat on at the table,” 
sneered Hazeltine. ‘I met him once 
when we were drumming up members for 
the Country Club. But go ahead; it may 
keep you out of worse things. You're dis- 
gracing yourself and me, Pearl, by associ- 
ating with your cheap traveling salesman, 
and dancing with heaven knows who at 
all-night jazz dives.” 


RS. ERNEST stared at her husband 

much as one might regard an iceman 
who has dared to assume a familiar tone. 
“My word, Spifkins!’’ she answered. 
“What a perfect little hypocritical ass you 
are, aren’t you? Let metell yousomething, 
Spiffy. The next time your dear friend 
Edna does her spring shopping at Gear- 
ins’, see that they put the things on your 
personal charge account instead of send- 
ing the bill to the house. Then perhaps 
I won’t know anything about it.” 

Mr. Hazeltine reddened slightly and 
was silent, sullen. 

“‘Spifkins, I’m going to help these Mil- 
burns along. I count on you to do some- 
thing for them.” 

“Not if it costs me a nickel!” 

“Oh, don’t worry. It won’t. Maybe 
you can even borrow of them. They’ll be 
wanting to have a housewarming, and 
you can dragoon some of your so-called 
friends to come in and drink their cock- 
tails. You'll do that much, won’t you? 
For little Pearl?” 

“No,” replied Ernest sourly. 

“Yes, you will,” said the lady, unde- 
terred by this negation. 

Having made up her mind that she was 
going to do something for the Milburns, 
Mrs. Ernest plunged at the task with all 
her natural ardor and genuine good will. 
She was an excessivist; she admitted it; 
and she ruefully confided to Floss that the 
worst example of overdoing was when she 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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ideal sleeping garment. Closes at 
ottom like a bag, keeps feet and 
s covered, prevents thumb-suck- 
ind infection of the eyes, often 
-d by rubbing with the tiny fists. 
the roominessthat permits Baby to 
i and kick to his heart’s content. 





Vanta Baby Bess Hose 


he invention of a mother of seven 
ldren, The upper part of ordinary 
‘ants’ hose isonly useful for fastening 
‘mm. Theback part bunches up uncom- 
rtably causing chafing when wet. So 
is observant mother took her scissors 
id cut away the back part, leaving a 
1g tab in front, as shown above. “Baby 
‘ss’? Hose come in mercerized cotton 
‘shmere and silk and wool. Sizes 
‘om birth to two years. 
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Baby Garments 


safe, human way 


protect him from pins and buttons 














Vanta Vest No. 600—Silk, wool and cotton. Sizes 
1 to 6. The shirt without a fault. 
chest and abdomen, where constant protection is 
needed. Will not gape at the neck or ‘ 
Fastenings are of Vanta Twistless Tape. 
by physicians everywhere. Take advantage now of 
this special offer at your store. 


SPECIAL at your store 
jee 


this month for $ 


Double over the 


‘work up.’”’ 
Endorsed 














» A new, safe way more than 
20,000 doctors recommend 


ine why. It’s not colic or ‘temper’ ’ that 

makes him cry so much. Nine times out 
of ten, you’ll find it’s just the helpless torment 
of uncomfortable clothes. 
A loose or broken button bruising his soft flesh! 
Oran unfastened pin scratching his tender skin! 
Baby will kick and wriggle. It’s his natural exer- 
cise. And as you know, baby puts “‘everything”’ 
into his mouth. Pins and buttons w#// become 
unfastened. 

Now—pins and buttons unnecessary 
Now there’s a safe way to dress baby the first 
two years—without using a single pin or button. 
Not even in diapers. It is the Vanta way. So easy 
for you, too. You can dress baby without once 
turning him over. 

Instead of pins and buttons, Vanta baby garments 
fasten with cute little hows of twistless tape (pat- 


S* OFTEN baby cries when you can t imag- 





Vanta Abdominal 
Binders el, If tape had not been im- 


No Pins—No Sewing. Hold 
the navel dressing in place 
perfectly. A knit fabric, suf- 
ficiently elastic to permit the 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office little “‘tummy’’ to expand 


after feeding. Fastens'on the 
side with three dainty bows 
of Vanta Twistless Tape. 


Vanta Twistless 


Note —Vanta Twistless 
Tape, patented, is different 
from any other tape. It will 
not kink, twist, curl or rav- 


proved this way, this meth- 


od of dressing baby would 
not have been practical. 


Copyr. 1926, E. S. Co. 


ented). Instantly adjustable. Each dainty gar- 
ment fits the way baby likes it to fit. No bind- 
ing, no chafing. No broken buttons or loose 
pins to worry you, mother. He can wriggle and 
roll to his heart’ s content—there’s nothing that 


can hurt him. For children over two years we 


make a correct line of buttoned garments. 
Doctors recommend this new way 


More than 20,000 doctors and nurses, and count- 
less mothers recommend Vanta baby garments. 
They’re made only of finest materials. 

Daintily finished. Guaranteed not to shrink. And all are 
sterilized twice in the making. Once just before pack- 
ing. So they come to you, mother, antiseptically clean. 
Practically all stores now carry Vanta garments. You'll 
find them in the Infants’ Department. If you should 
have any difficulty, just write us, and we will send you 
the name of an authorized Vanta dealer near you. Write 
or use the handy coupon today, while this offer holds. 
EARNSHAW SALES CO., Inc., Dept. 19, 325 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Vanta ‘‘K’’ Band, the perfect 
summer garment 

Doctors and nurses agree that babies should not 
wear wool over the chest and back in warm 
weather, yet they need that “touch of wool’’ 
over the abdomen. The Vanta “*K’’ Band meets 
this need, the upper part being of lisle or silk 
and the part covering the abdomen is of fine 
wool and lisle. The two materials are joined in 
the knitting without a seam. 


FREE OFFER 


Vanta Pinless Diaper Pattern and 
Baby’sOutfit Book—No costtoyou 
whatever. Our free gift to mothers. 
Just use coupon or write. We will 
mail postpaid in plain package to 
any address in the U. S. or Canada. 


Pattern and in- 2 Baby’s wey 


structions for —56- 


making Vanta book Theateane 
in colors. 


Pinless Diapers. 
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Write or Send This Coupon 


Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc. 
Dept. N. A., 325 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please send me 
in plain envelope your free gift to mothers— Pattern for making 
Pinless and Buttonless Diaper. Also, your book, Baby’s Outfit. 
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Wherever there are’ flies use Fly-Tox 
Not alone for the atmosphere of refinement 
and good taste suggested by the absence of 


flies. But for cleanliness, health and unmo- 
lested summer comfort. 


atthe House Next Door 


Her children’s playmate is dreadfully sick. . . . Her heart wells with sympathy. 
And it aches. . . . Aches with a painful tormenting fear for her own innocent 
and defenseless darlings. . . . Has she given them all the care and protection that 
a devoted mother should? . . . Shewonders . . . anxiously 








OU dare not wait to use Fly-Tox until the house across the road is placarded 
with a flaming warning! 
That may be too late. The seeds of sickness may be already sown. For the mos- 
quito will strike in the darkness of the night. Pierce a child’s tender skin. Inflict 
a burning torment. Inject the germ of dread disease. 


Or it may be planted in the things you eat by the elusive fly—unspeakably unclean— 
reeking with bacteria. Flying here and there. Or crawling over food. Tainting 
everything they touch. 

Parents must protect children. Most of them do. Especially those who know 
Government experts have actual proof that flies transmit thirty different diseases. 
Each year in the United States, says a national health magazine, flies cause 40,000 
deaths. America’s most noted entomologist states that flies breed by the million. 
Fly-Tox is easy to use. Fly-Tox kills flies. It is stainless, safe, sure. Fly-Tox is 
a scientific insecticide. It was developed at Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research by Rex Fellowship. 

Fly-Tox is a real protection—a real defense against a menace unheeded till a flushed, 
burning, fevered cheek is reflected by the blazing signal “Quarantine!” 





HALF-PINT ~* J50C PINT -* 75C QUART - $1.25 GALLON - $4.00 








Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, restaurants, 
summer Camps, institutions 
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married the younger of the Hazeltine 
brothers. ‘‘And,”’ she added, “I could 
have had Francis Hazeltine, the older 
brother, just as well as not. Not that he is 
anything important, but at least he wanted 
areal home, and he has made one. I don’t 
think he’s a saint, but he isn’t silly. I do 
hope your daughter Myrtle won’t marry 
first and ask questions afterward.” 

“I was going to speak to you sometime 
about Myrtle,” replied Floss Milburn 
breathlessly. ‘‘You’ve had so much ex- 
perience, and I’ve had so little.” 

Mrs. Ernest shot a quick look at her 
companion, to ascertain whether there 
was a brick hidden inside this apparent 
floral offering. She saw that there was not. 
Mrs. Milburn was thinking of Mrs. Hazel- 
tine’s “experience” in an entirely whole- 
some sense. “Yes, I’ve had experience 
enough,’’ confessed Mrs. Ernest, perfectly 
willing to exhibit herself truthfully if she 
could have an ingenuous audience. ‘“‘I’ll 
take Myrtle under my wing. I think I can 
save her from a lot of stupidities young 
girls rush into.” 


“TT’S strange,’”’ went on Mrs. Milburn, 
“that a girl Myrtle’s age will almost 
always pick on the worst prospect in 
sight, out of any dozen young fellows.” 
She proceeded to explain that Myrtle in- 
clined heavily toward Charlie Voshell. 

“‘Voshell?”’ 

“Oh, you wouldn’t know him, Mrs. 
Hazeltine. He works in one of the grocery 
stores. Not that he isn’t a good fellow, so 
far as I know. He’s not a bit forward, and 
doesn’t have much to say; and he’s quite 
religious.” 

“T know,” nodded the experienced 
lady. ‘“‘Don’t I know? How old is Myrtle, 
now?” 

““She’s going on nineteen.” 

“I could have guessed it. Just the age 
when that combination of stupidity and 
shyness and churchgoing in a young fel- 
low make a big appeal.’”” Mrs. Ernest’s 
eyes became strangely tender for a mo- 
ment, and she went on: ‘‘Of course, Mrs. 
Milburn, she might 
do worse. Had you 
thought of that? 
You can’t be any- 
thing more than 
happy; but you can 
be a good deal less.”’ 

Mrs. Milburn 
shook her head de- 
cidedly. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t last. 
Myrtle would grow 
right away. from 





When the Milburns moved into their 
new house, there was one point upon 
which Delos was adamant. Three of the 
best bedrooms in the mansion were going 
to be reserved for the sole use of the 
Quints. 

“But they’ve got a home of their own,” 
protested Floss Milburn. ‘‘ You know per- 
fectly well, dear; that they don’t want to 
live in our house.” 


ELOS knew it perfectly well enough. 
But it was a stroke of sentiment he 
would not forgo. ‘‘It isn’t that they’re 
going to live here,” heexplained. ‘But I’m 
going to give Tom Quint a key to the front 
door. You’ll say he’ll never use it. I don’t 
care. It’s a whatd’youcallit—I forget the 
word, a—a symbol, that’s it—a symbol. 
It means that our house is Tom’s house as 
long as either of us lives. And those three 
rooms are their rooms as long as we're 
here too.” 

When the Quints arrived late that after- 
noon Delos showed more delight in his 
new possessions than he had hitherto done. 
He hopped upstairs as nimbly as a school- 
boy, bidding the rest to follow. ‘‘Now, 
then!” he cried, ‘‘these are your rooms, 
folks. Yes, sir—for you, Tom, and your 
family, and nobody else. Yours any time 
you want to come over and sleep in them. 
How d’ye like ’em, Sadie?”’ 

“‘Well, of all things!” said Mrs. Quint, 
turning to Floss Milburn with that pa- 
tient, tolerant smile with which good 
women express their mirth to each other 
when they contemplate the childishness of 
strong men. ‘“‘Isn’t that just like a man, 
Flossie? But it’s Del, all over. Of course 
we’re not going to let you keep these rooms 
for us; but it’s just like a fairy story that 
you’d offer them to us. We appreciate it, 
don’t we, Tom?” 


OM grasped the hand of his partner 
and couldn’t speak. The unashamed 
tears sprang into his eyes, and he just 
stood there squeezing Delos’ fingers. When 
he seized himself he said simply: ‘‘I don’t 
know, Sadie; it kind of seems to me that 
I’d like to sleep over here now and then. 
I know what Del 
means by it.” 
Later they all 
trooped into the 
dining room, where 
great admiration 
and wonder were 
politely expressed 
by the Quints over 
the Wedgwood din- 
ner service, the new 
snowy linen, and 
the candelabra. 








him. She’s quick 
and ambitious.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much of a 
market for the nice, reliable, home-making 
young fellows in this world—that’s a fact,” 
said Mrs. Ernest, with an irony which 
eluded the other woman. ‘‘I see what you 
mean. I must see Myrtle and talk with 
her. I know I shall love her.” 

‘Oh, it’s so good of you,”’ was the grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 

“Not a bit, my dear. Myrtle may be 
alle to help me more than I can help her.” 


/ ND when Mrs. Ernest said that, she 
4 \ meant it. She saw this as a new and 
interesting adventure. In thinking of tak- 
ing charge of a young, charming girl, just 
standing at the door of life, Pearl suddenly 
felt_a sense of responsibility which almost 
thrilled her. She had been wandering aim- 
lessly about, idling, quarreling with ex- 
istence, neurotic; and she saw a light 
ahead. ‘‘I can save this dear little girl 
from a lot of the blunders I’ve made,” she 
told herself. She was almost ready, at this 
moment of austerity, to swear off smoking 
cigarettes. But then the sardonic thought 
came that her pupil might be smoking, 
herself. There really wasn’t any use in 
being immoderate in virtue. 

One thing Mrs. Hazeltine forgot—that 
she had never been successful in retaining 
any enthusiasm, either for good or evil, 


Then the two men 
went out and in- 
spected the Plage-Lyons, resting in all its 
lonely magnificence in the space where five 
cars of the same size could be placed. 

Finally Quint said: ‘Del, I’m worried. 
Things aren’t going along the way they 
should down at the plant. I guess I’m no 
business man. I’ve got no head for buy- 
ing and selling, and all that kind of thing. 
I’m a factory man, I guess.” 

“Hoo, that’s too bad,”’ was the sym- 
pathetic reply. “Just what’s the trouble, 
Tom?” 

“Just what isn’t!” replied Tom dole- 
fully. ‘‘Everything’s the trouble in the 
office. Funny, the same people that used 
to be so prompt in paying their bills when 
you were down there, are always hard up 
now. I’ve got too much money out, for 
one thing. And then, I ain’t a close 
enough buyer, Del. You always had a 
way of getting the short price. And I’ve 
got the books all mussed up. I started 
trying to keep the books myself, mostly; 
and then I got a bookkeeper, and she’s no 
good; and—oh, everything’s at sixes and 
sevens.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, Tom. I'll 
run in some day and see how you stand. 
I ought to have given you more pointers 
about the buying before I quit, anyway. 
Why, hang it, I’ll spend a few days with 
you pretty soon, as soon as I can get my 
own affairs running smooth.” 
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This beautiful rug is 
No. 9016-T. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you. 


Treasure 
Trove. 


EWELS and plate and gold, and bales of rich carpets from the 
J Summer Palace. Plunder from the battered Chinese junk whose 

Royal dragon-sails are no protection from the swart Mongolian 
bandits! These and other fancies rise from musing on the storied 
pattern of this Koran worsted Wilton—a Mohawk Masterpiece. 


Long, sturdy wools from Aleppo and Karadi and Kandahar. 
Classic tradition or peasant folk-lore skilfully blended into patterns 
made for today’s home needs. Long years of wear made sure by 
careful craftsmanship and rigid tests. Treasure trove indeed! 


W. & J. Sloane, the distinguished Interior Decorators, will advise 
you without charge as to the proper floor covering for your individual 
rooms. Write today for blank form for use in submitting your rug 
or carpet problem. Address Mohawk Dept., W. & J. Sloane, 
577 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK wanper MILLS Inc. 


Amsterdam.NY- 
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Gesso Picture Frame 


Gesso Candlestick 





















Recipe for making 
LePage’s GESSO 


TO MAKE one cup of LePage’s 
Gesso, you need 1 gill can of Le- 
Page's Glue, 134 cups whiting, 3 
teaspoons linseed oil and 3 tea- 
spoons varnish. Place whiting in 
mixing bowl and pour in slowly in 
this order, LePage’s Glue, linseed 
oil and varnish. Mix until smooth. 
All ingredients obtainable at near- 
est hardware store. 














































pus fascinating NEW 
Book will show you 
how to be a more skillful 
craftsman than you ever 
dreamed! 
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Wonderful NEW 


Gesso-Craft is revival of 
ancient art practised in 
days of Egypt’s Kings 


Gesso Jewel Case and, at left, 
decorative Gesso Plaque 





Gesso Book End 


CHow to make 


fascinating Gifts 


LePage’s New Gesso-Craft 
Book will show you how 


Most popular, most interesting and most 
practical Home Craft ever developed 


TTACHED to Gesso-Craft are the romance and beauty of ancient 

days and far-off lands. Centuries ago, we are told, in the color- 

ful days of the Egyptian Kings, Gesso was used in the arts of decora- 

tion. Wonderful examples of it are preserved to this day on the 

mummy cases of the kings. And later on, the old Italian Masters also 
made works of art with Gesso. 

Now, with the help of LePage’s New Gesso-Craft Book, you can 
use Gesso to make modern gifts, valued for their beauty and useful- 
ness—the same type of expensive looking gifts that you h: ave seen in 
exclusive Giftshops and Arts and Crafts Shops. For LePage’s Gesso- 
Craft is easy and simple, a surprise and delight to all who try it. 


Make these and many other gifts 


You can make all of the articles illustrated and many more besides. 
You can make a handsome decorative plaque like the one shown 
above, with a fanciful ship sailing across deep blue waves; and in 
colors, for LePage’s Gesso takes any colors beautifully, and in 
relief, too, so that the ship and the waves stand out from the surface. 
You can make a charming jewel case with rose and trellis design; a 
picture frame for a favorite picture or the photograph of someone 
you dearly love; a quaint arbor or confetti tree design book end; or 
adorable candlesticks. Careful directions for making these and many 
other gifts, together with many illustrations in color and in black 
and white, are given in LePage’s New Gesso-Craft Book. 


You can make attractive articles for home decoration, for birth- 
day and Christmas gifts, to sell at church fairs, to make money at 
home, for party and bridge prizes. Truly wonderful things—useful, 
attractive, practical and above all so easy to make. You can deco- 
rate five-and-ten-cent articles and give them a Fifth-Avenue look. 
Department stores are giving demonstrations in Gesso-Craft. Home 
Demonstration Workers, employed by the Government, are teach- 
ing Gesso-Craft to their ‘classes. 


No expensive set to buy 


OnE of the great advantages of using LePage’s Gesso-Craft is that 
there is no expensive set to buy. All the ingredients are readily ob- 
tainable at the nearest hardware store, and it is a simple thing to 
mix your own Gesso. At the left in a small panel we give you freely a 
simple recipe for making inexpensively your own Gesso, though 
Gesso recipes have long been kept practically a trade secret. And of 
course we tell you a lot more about it in our new Gesso-Craft Book. 
Prepared according to our recipe, LePage’s Glue will not crack, and 
may be applied to practically any surface, including wood, card- 
board, wall-board, tin, glass. 


Opens new opportunities for you 


HAVING become the owner of a copy of LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book, 
all these things that have been mentioned are open to you. LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book opens new fields, new opportunities for you. It 
not only tells you how to make Gesso, but also tells you where to 
get the ingredients, tells you what to make and how to make it, and 
tells you where to buy the unfinished forms, like boxes, plaques, 
candlesticks, etc. Once the skillful craftsman, lying hidden in your 
fingers, is awake and conscious of his powers, you will be a very 
much surprised and delighted person. 


Send 10 cents for New LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book 


Try this new way of making gifts yourself. Just write your name 
and address on the coupon below, tear the coupon out and mail it 
today with 10 cents in coin or stamps, and we will at once send you 
a copy of this new LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book, postage paid. There 
is no further payment of any kind. Address LePage’s Craft League, 
Dept. L1, Gloucester, Mass. Tear out the coupon now so you will 
not forget it. 
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LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
Dept. L1, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Gesso- 


Craft Book. Please send a copy of this new book 
: ' tos 
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“You don’t mean it, Del! Could you 
really do that?’ Already Tom was like 
another man. His gloom fell away from 
him like a summer fog. 

Inside the house, the party was split- 
ting into natural groups. Of course, Mrs. 
Milburn and Sadie had much to talk 
about and much to inspect. Myrtle, al- 
ready bored with this slow motion picture, 
good-naturedly tried to entertain young 
Chester Quint with some cut-out puzzles. 
This yawning self-sacrifice on Myrtle’s 
part gave Arthur and Edith a chance to 
come together. 

The unusual buoyancy of Edith Quint, 
tonight, had a sufficient reason behind it. 
She had come to the Milburn house freed 
from her former indecision. It 
was arelief to know what 
she was going todo. The 
awkward but sincere 
appeal of Delos Mil- 
burn had set the young 
woman toward a final 
consideration of the 
situation between 
Arthur and herself. 
She loved Arthur; and 
she longed to make 








“Aw, Edie, I don’t mean—you , 


don’t 
get me right, Edie. I only meant ——”’ 


She was even smiling now, smiling 
through her tears. ‘Arthur, dear, I know, 
and you know. I just want you to be 
manly about it. Don’t try to spare my 
feelings, and don’t try to spare your own. 
That’s the way we can always remain 
good friends. You think it would be better 
if we break our engagement.”’ 

She pitied him deeply. His eyes were 
frightened, supplicating, and his face was 
whiter than her own; and she could hear 
his heart thumping. ‘‘No, I don’t mean 
that at all, Edie. I only want to ——” 

“You think it would be a good plan if 
we thought it over a little more?”’ 

The gratitude leaped from him. 

“Yes, Edie. That’s all | 
meant. You see, you 
weren’t sure whether 
you wanted to marry 
me. I used to ask you 
to set a date—remem- 
ber—and now ——” 
“And now you're 
not sure, Arthur. Dear 
boy! Look at me. Do 
you think I can’t un- 





_/|> 





him happy. She had 
merely wanted to be 
prudent. But she acknowledged to herself 
that prudence, after all, is only one of the 
virtues; and the courage to attack a prob- 
lem which offers difficulties may be the 
higher prudence, after all. This thought 
made her cheerful. And she knew, too, 
that many a woman had given herself 
under far less auspicious circumstances. 


O SHE came to the Milburn house, 

bright-eyed, eager and happy. With 
one word, she could please not only herself 
and Arthur but his parents and her own. 
She was ready with the word. She needed 
only a whisper of tenderness to begin the 
new existence. 

There was nothing mysterious to her 
about Arthur’s nervous unrest as she sat 
by his side on the big tapestried sofa and 
gave him a chance to speak. She felt that 
she knew what he was thinking about at 
this moment. She was breathless to tell 
him that he had not hurt her by coming to 
her home on that midnight, a few weeks 
back; that, on the contrary, he had only 
stirred within her a warmer mothering 
fire. He had made her see that he needed 
her greatly—and now. 

But Arthur shifted about uneasily and 
muttered a few trivialities in a half- 
hearted way. He kept his eyes averted 
from her. Finally he blurted out: “Edie, 
I guess I’m not worthy of a girl like you. 
I guess I don’t amount to much, and 
never will. I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about it lately, since that night I came 
over to your house ——”’ 


HE had been waiting for this. She put 

her hand gently upon his where it 
rested on the sofa by his side, and replied 
quietly: “‘ You needn’t ever think of that 
again, Arthur. It was nothing. It wasn’t 
you. It was somebody else. It happened 
in some other country a thousand years 
ago. It never happened.” 

But, instead of seeming relieved by this 
declaration, the young fellow became less 
at ease than ever. And, in that brief lapse 
of doubtful silence, that fleeting moment 
in which he could have reached out and 
taken her in his arms, and put his lips to 
hers—and did not—Edith Quint swiftly 
seized upon the fact. He went on: ‘Oh, 
you’re too decent about it—Edie ——” 
but he need not have said anything. For 
there was a duplicity in his voice and man- 
ner which he couldn’t hide from her now. 
His self-condemnation was a sham! He 
was angling for something else than sym- 
pathy. And they had been long enough 
together so that each knew and knew the 
other knew. For the first time he looked 
into her eyes, the look of a mendicant. 
There was a little clutch at the girl’s 
heart. Her eyes closed for a moment, and 
opened moist. Her lips trembled. 

“You are free, Arthur,” she said gently. 
“T understand. Perhaps it is better.” 


derstand that? Do you 
think I’m going to be 
angry? Don’t you think I care enough 
about you, Arthur, to try to see your ideas, 
to look at it your way?”’ She had man- 
aged to remove the ring from her finger 
without making the least flourish of so 
doing, and she gave a fleeting glance at it 
and put it in his hand. 

He looked at it stupidly. Then he went 
on wildly: ‘Oh, I don’t want it. There 
isn’t any need of being so—so definite. I 
don’t mean it that way, Edie. I only 
mean to think it over.” 

“But you wouldn’t want me to be less 
free than you, Arthur?” 


SUPPOSE not,” he acknowledged. “I 

hadn’t thought of that.” At the last 
moment now he wavered, and she moved 
away from him a little as she saw that he 
was on the point of reaching out his arms 
to her. “I don’t know what I want, Edie. 
I’m—my mind is all muddled. I do love 
you. 

“‘Please don’t say that, Arthur.” 

“Ido. I tell you I do. But I’ve fought 
this thing out in my mind, and I can’t 
make it come right. I don’t feel as I 
should. I know what you think. You think 
I’m—you think I’m ——”’ he floundered 
helplessly. 

“TI think Enoch Garbutt doesn’t like 
us, Arthur,” said Edith, with a little choke 
in her voice. 

“Enoch ——”’ the young fellow looked 
at her uncomprehendingly. 

“T heard your father and mine coming 
in from outside, Arthur Don’t worry 
about it. It’s—it’s just life. There! Does 
that seem as though I blamed you?’’ She 
leaned over and kissed him on the fore- 
head. ‘Arthur, I shall always think of 
you as we used to be, happy boy and girl. 
You were always good to me —— Go 
quick and hold your father and dad out 
there so they won’t see me like this.”’ 

“You won’t tell them I—I did it?” 
whispered Arthur anxiously. 


xX 


HEN Pearl Hazeltine “‘rushed’”’ any- 
body, as she called it, she usually had 
her way. Thus it was that the Francis 
Hazeltines, the Ellis Edgells, the Ran- 
dolph Blaines, the James Callan Prews, 
and the “Atlantis Oil’ Langmeyers found 
themselves involved in the general uplift 
of the Milburn family. To this extent, at 
least —that they all accepted an invitation 
to dinner at the Joe Brown house. The 
“blue bloods,”’ as Delos had sarcastically 
termed them, were ready to inspect the 
newcomers. And when Mr. Milburn dis- 
covered that the thing was done, done 
without the slightest servility or ko- 
towing on his part, he couldn’t help feel- 
ing a sense of gratification. 
“Floss, you’re certainly a wonder,” he 
exclaimed. “I don’t see how you man- 
aged it.” 
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a couldn’t have done it without the 


help of Mrs. Hazeltine,”’ replied the wife 
frankly. ‘And to think that we used to 
help spread gossip about that woman, 
Del—we who hadn’t even met her. I'll 
never, never say an unkind word about 
anybody again, unless I know them 
through and through.” 

‘I suppose it means a new dress suit, 
Floss. I can’t get into that one I bought 
years back, when I was first asked to speak 
at the Board of Trade banquet—re- 
member? Gosh, how scared I was that 
time.” 

“Of course you’d want a new one any- 
way. The style has changed since then, 
probably. And Arthur will have to havea 
new one too.” 


“FRHAT’S right. Well, we’d better get 
right to work on it. Whenisthisshindy 

to be? I mean our dinner party?’’ Delos 

corrected himself without being asked. 

“Next Wednesday evening. Del, do you 
suppose I could have a dog collar? I 
know they’re terribly costly, but couldn’t 
we buy it by paying something down? I 
haven’t any jewelry to speak of, except 
these two rings. I don’t want to wear 
much, anyway—but one piece like a dog 
collar would be wonderful. Or do you 
think a pearl necklace would be better?”’ 

“Look, Floss; you can get a string of 
imitation pearls that are more like pearls 
than the oyster kind. I’ll bet you a thou- 
sand dollars there isn’t anybody that will 
come here could tell the difference. 
They’re not so cheap, either, you know, 
the good ones. Fact is, Floss, we mustn’t 
get too far ahead of our income. I’m 
pretty near spent up for this month.” 

“Oh, but our expenses won’t keep on 
going this way, Del.”” Mrs. Milburn was 
dubious about the imitation pearls. 

So, in truth, was Delos. They had been 
brought up to disbelieve in imitation any- 
thing. But it was finally agreed 
that they would risk it; and 
Mrs. Milburn had a little 
fable tucked up her sleeve, 
in case of discovery: She 
dared not take her real 
pearls out of the safe- 
deposit box until they 
knew more about their 
new servants. The 
necklace, when bought — 
Delos made a trip to 
Springhaven to buy it, so 
that no Bridgeton dealer 
would be able to tattle 
about it—proved to. be a dis- 
tinct disappointment to both of them. 
Pearls are queer gems. They don’t begin 
to attain much beauty until you know, or 
think you know, what was paid for them. 
Yet, against the background of Mrs. Mil- 
burn’s dark hair and black velvet gown, 
they were quite nice, after all. 

Mrs. Ernest Hazeltine spent a great 
deal of time at the Milburn home from the 
time the invitations went out till the eve- 
ning of the dinner party. She, of course, 
had a stake in the affair; rather a heavy 
one, as she saw it. The Milburns were her 
protegés, and they must make good. 


(¥ TUESDAY, the day before the 
party, Arthur Milburn was released 
from his position at the Murchison Com- 
pany. ‘Released from his position” was 
one way of stating it. More baldly, he was 
fired. Prescott Tallant called up Delos Mil- 
burn and told him the circumstances. “I’ve 
fired the boy,” he said, “but I’m leaving a 
mental reservation; I’ll take Arthur back 
il you can get a lever under him and pry 
him back to form. I hate to do this, Mr. 
Milburn; I like your son, and I’ve had 
great hopes of him. I’ve fired him because 
he left me no other way. He wasn’t ex- 
actly insolent—he’s not that kind—but he 
takes the attitude that he doesn’t have to 
work if he doesn’t want to. See what you 
can do with him, and let me know.” 

Delos hung up the phone angrily and 
turned upon his wife. ‘“Arthur’s been 
fired, Floss. That’s a great note. What’s 
got into the boy anyway? I’ve noticed 
lately he was getting —different.” 














“He hasn’t been feeling well, Del. 
Please don’t have any trouble now, will 
you? After tomorrow night you can have 
a talk with him.” 

“Well, that’s right too. I can’t bother 
about it now, anyway, on my own account. 
But I’ve got to have a reckoning with that 
young man. He ought to have got married. 
There’s nothing like getting married to 
steady a fellow.” 

“‘He’s too young to get married,” was 
the prompt rebuttal. 

“What? Who told you that? 
married ——”’ 

“We were different. We—well, things 
have changed, Del. Don’t, for goodness’ 
sake, hurry him into that. I must say it, 
dear. I have really thought it a good many 
times.” 

“Well, I’ve got to go down to the 
tailor’s. He promised to give me a last 
fitting this afternoon. It’s a nice suit, 
Floss. Wait till you see it. The Hazeltine 
boys have their clothes made there.” 

“T know it,” nodded Mrs. Milburn. 
“That’s why I suggested that firm.” 


I got 


“FTAHIS is a corking good place, after 

all,” said Ellis Edgell to Prew as the 
guests were looking around at the ap- 
pointments, just before dinner. “I 
wouldn’t mind owning it myself. Poor 
Joe Brown didn’t enjoy it very long. He 
got hoisted for every nickel when the 
slump came; remember?” 

“T remember,” was the reply. Mr. 
Prew’s eyes were roving around, as though 
seeking some particular object which 
ought to be present, but was not. “Say, 


Ellis, you don’t suppose these people are 
prohibitionists, do you?” he whispered 
finally in almost a terrified way. ‘‘There’s 
no signs of their producing anything. Gad, 
I’m thirsty.” ; 

“I’ve been wondering myself,’ replied 
Edgell. 


“T don’t see any signs of it. I'll 
tell you. Ask Pearl; she’s running 
this show.” 

Mr. Prew promptly sought 
the cicerone. ‘Say, Pearl, 

you haven’t dragged us 

into the desert, have 
you? When do we get 
a cocktail?” 
“Cocktail? Is that all 
you think of?” replied 
Mrs. Ernest. “‘It would 
do you good to go toa 
dry party now and then. 
But I think you'll get 
something.” 
She had her doubts, however, 
as she spoke. She had meant to 
speak about liquid refreshments to the 
Milburns, and it had slipped her mind. 
Indeed, Mrs. Ernest had been so absorbed 
with her new enthusiasm for Myrtle and 
the Milburn social prosperity that she 
had become almost a Puritan during the 
past week. 

As the result of Pearl’s hasty investi- 
gation, however, Floss Milburn sought 
her husband frantically, and snatched him 
away from a brisk business conversation 
with Mr. Langmeyer, who was already, 
without the assistance of stimulants, be- 
ginning to narrate the story of his syn- 
thetic rubber discovery. 

‘Just one moment, dear,” said Floss, 
clutching her husband’s arm nervously. 
“Del, we're in a terrible pickle. We 
haven’t any cocktails, or anything to 
drink.” - 


“ANYTHING to drink?” Delos had al- 
ways been an abstemious person. He 
had no enthusiasm for or against prohi- 
bition. He simply had not cultivated any 
interest in liquors. Of course, he had heard 
stories concerning the drinking in social 
circles, but he hadn’t thought much about 
it. ‘Well, we haven’t a thing, except that 
little bottle of brandy we’ve kept for medi- 
cine; and I don’t remember where we 
packed that when we moved.” 
“You must do something, Del. Mrs. 
Hazeltine says they’re all used to a cock- 
tail or two before dinner. Hurry and 
think of something, Del. Don’t you know 
anybody ——” 
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CELING- ike ig 
advisé PEQUOTS 


HAT a marvelous instinct for recogniz- 

ing fabric quality there is in those three 
fingers of yours! At a touch they pro- 
nounce a fabric good or bad—and the judg- 
ment is quite as accurate as a scientific test. 


Those fingers of yours will approve of the 
soft, even texture, the lovely luxurious finish 
that make Pequots so delightfully comfort- 
able to rest upon. They will feel in that even, 
uniform weave, the strength of fibre, the 
durability for which Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases have so long been famous. 


Those three feeling fingers led Mother 
and Grandmother to choose Pequots. Since 
1839, generation after generation of women 
have preferred these sheets. 


Made only by the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co., Salem, Mass. Parker, Wilder & 
Co., New York & Boston, Selling Agents 
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} Kids Husky 


Something New 
in Cooking Oat Flakes! 


‘Only 3 Minutes on your stove—because 
fireless-cooked at the mill for 12 hours 


Now you can enjoy new delicious- 
ness—a sweet, nutlike flavor—in a 
nourishing dish of oat flakes thor- 
oughly cooked in 3 minutes exactly 
(no more—no less). Only the genu- 
ine 3 Minute Oat FLaxes can do 
this for you. 


The Secret— 
A Great Discovery 


Oats have long been known to be 
the best grain. Energy, properly bal- 
anced by tissue-building protein and 
the necessary minerals and vitamines, 
gives to oats the value of a complete 
meal. But formerly the time needed 
to prepare them made them impos- 
sible to be served often. Now, by 
means of a new process, known only 
tous, 3 Minute Oat FLaAKgs requires 
only 3 minutes’ boiling on your stove 
to be a thoroughly cooked porridge. 


In this exclusive process the oats, 






still in their jackets, are fireless-cooked 
at the mill (in their own moisture 
only) for 12 hours. When dried and 
hulled, the flakes are tender and en- 
tirely free from that flouriness that 
cooks into a paste. Pre-cooked at the 
mill for 12 hours—need boiling only 
3 minutes on your stove. 


The New Nutlike Flavor 


This special process, different in se- 
lection, grading and treatment, pro- 
duces a flavor never before found in 
oat flakes. Only the plumpest, most 
perfect grain is chosen. Fireless- 
cooked at the mill with their jackets 
on and in their own moisture, these 
oats develop a distinctive, nutlike 
flavor. No other oat flakes can taste 
like these because no other oat flakes 
are processed like 3 Minute Oat 
Fiaxgs. Taste this delightful differ- 
ence for yourself today. 





Ask Your Grocer 


for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and 
50 cents, for which we will send you, postpaid: 
2 packages of 3 Minute Oar FLaxkes 

1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 

1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat Frakes 


Use this coupon today 


| THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 
| Department 11-F, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
| For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 
2 packages of 3 Minute Oat Frakes 
| 1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 
Rays a 2 | 1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat FLaAkes 
-_ . an | OE TEN ER BRR. ES SCR ree Rae aes ea ere 
; (this must be given) 
Teme re 108 access Aistner 
° e 
Family Size, 25¢ sn RR ia FA 
Except in Far West and Canada ’ 
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“*T don’t know what I can do,”’ growled 
Delos in exasperation. ‘I thought we 
were going to entertain people, not fish. 
It’s too late now anyway. They’ll have 
to get along without.” 

But Mrs. Hazeltine, on being told of 
this error of omission, was more resource- 
ful. She trotted immediately over to 
Francis Hazeltine, and said with her most 
winning smile: ‘‘Frankie, I want you to 
do something for me. You and Spifkins 
jump into our car, quick, and get a couple 
bottles of your gin, and Spiffy will get a 
couple bottles of our whisky. I wouldn’t 
ask you, Frankie, but we’re all out of gin 
at home. We’re expecting our bootlegger 
with a case tomorrow. And bring your 
cocktail set, like a good boy. And a bottle 
of vermuth.” 

“What!” replied the brother-in-law in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Bring my good booze to 
Milburn’s party? You’re’crazy. What’s 
the matter with these people?”’ 

“Sh-h-h! Don’t speak so loud. It’s 
an accident, Frankie. I’ll tell you about 
it later. It’s an accident connected with 
their moving. Two men posed as revenue 
officers and stole every bit they had, on 
their last load.” 

“Tell it to the marines, Pearl,’’ scoffed 
the brother-in-law. ‘Do you believe that 
yarn? | ——” 


UT Francis and Ernest went just the 

same. There was no resisting Pearl. 
The two men cursed Milburn bitterly as 
they rolled along in the car. But they 
brought back the necessary articles, and to 
the great relief of everyone present and 
the slight retarding of the dinner hour, the 
cocktail set was soon doing its duty. 
The effect on the gathering, particularly 
the guests, was magical. They had been 
growing more and more critical of the 
Milburn reception as each drinkless min- 
ute passed. With the appearance of the 
cocktails, warmth came back into the at- 
mosphere. 

Delos was slightly depressed by his bad 
break—that of not having any liquor in 
the house. Rather humiliating to have 
the guests bring their own! 

He sought Mrs. Ernest Hazeltine and 
said frankly: “‘I guess I owe you a lot of 
thanks, Mrs. Hazeltine, for helping us out 
on the drinks. I was clean up against it. 
It was mighty fine of you. I don’t pose 
as knowing much of anything about the 
ways of getting liquors, but if some- 
body ee i 

Mrs. Ernest’s eyes were sparkling, and 
her cheeks were flushed with animation. 
She caught the idea without further elabo- 
ration. ‘I’ll send around a man who can 
get you anything you want, Mr. Milburn. 
Don’t worry a bit about it. I'll lend you 
my favorite bootlegger—there! Could 
anybody make a greater display of friend- 
ship than that?” 

She meant it ironically, of course, but 
Delos took it with entire seriousness. 
“You bet they couldn’t, and I'll try to 
pay you back for what you’ve done for us.” 

“Please don’t.”” She touched his clean- 
shaven cheek lightly with the tips of her 
fingers. ‘“‘I just love your family, Mr. 
Milburn.” 


HE liquor supply gave out early, and 

the guests all departed in a sort of in- 
complete sobriety. But they were all 
manifestly pleased with the dinner, and 
resigned to the Milburns. 

“You children go to bed now,” ordered 
Delos sternly. “‘Myrt, don’t you ever let 
me see you drink anything else. I didn’t 
want to make a scene at the time—but 
you're too young.” 

“Don’t be harsh with them, dear,” said 
Floss tenderly as the two children went 
— “T think they behaved very 
well.” : 

“T’m not saying they didn’t. I’ll admit 
they did. But—oh, I’ve got a splitting 
headache, and I’m all upset, that’s all. 
That booze has got an awful kick in it, 
Floss. I’m glad you didn’t drink any. 
You put it over pretty clever, sweetheart. 
; saw you sneak yours into the pot of 

erns,”’ 


“I’m so happy, Del,” ious, e 


wife, coming over and putting her arms 
about her husband, “‘I could scream.”’ 

“Well, it’s money well spent that makes 
you feel that way, girlie.”’ He kissed her 
and patted her arm. But when he rose he 
sagged heavily against the chair. Delos 
laughed. ‘‘My head is clear, but my feet 
wabble,”’ he said. “I s’pose it’s my nerves 
partly.” 

On the way home Mrs. Francis Hazel- 
tine said to her husband: ‘‘ Did you notice 
that string of pearls, Frankie? Wasn’t 
that simply gorgeous?” 

“T’ll say I did,” was the answer. “No 
imitation about those! Great Scott, that 
string must have set Milburn back a lot of 
money. He must have opened up an oil 
gusher somewhere.” 

“And here all I’ve got is that bunch of 
imitation pearls,’’ went on Mrs. Hazeltine 
gloomily. ‘‘And I don’t dare wear them 
around here, for fear everybody would 
detect them.” XI 


HEN Delos Milburn told Tom Quint 

that he would “‘look in some day and 
help straighten things out,’’ he meant it 
with his best heartiness. But he didn’t 
get around to it. Tom Quint awaited his 
coming, at first expectantly, then hope- 
fully, and finally with cynical doubt. He 
did not idle away his time while waiting; 
but in the earlier days he would now and 
then go into the office from the factory 
and peer out the windows into the street, 
hoping to be able to remark a coincidence: 
“Well, there he comes now.” Afterward, 
he told himself: ‘Well, of course, I 
couldn’t expect him to come. He’s got his 
hands full.”” He said this many times, 
hoping that events would prove him 
wrong. But his guess was too correct. 

A second appeal Tom Quint could not 
make. He had his pride. It galled hima 
little—not much, but a little—to have to 
confess that Delos had really been the big 
man of the company. He had said so 
many times; but he didn’t relish having 
it proved upon him. When he had stated 
his case to his former partner he had done 
all that he could allow himself to do, as 
things were. 

To make it worse, Tom began bringing 
the business home with him at night and 
discussing it with two women and a boy 
who were as utterly without business re- 
source as himself. Sadie Quint and Edith 
were the patterns of sympathy and the 
desire to be helpful. But the father didn’t 
expect or want advice from his family. He 
wanted to talk about his troubles. At 
first he talked about them with a dry sort 
of Yankee humor. Later he became 
despairing. But he did not whine. Tom 
Quint was not built that way. 


RS. QUINT saw one thing, and she 
saw it with feminine precision. She 
observed that the business was all right 
before Del Milburn got hold of all that 
money, and she observed that it had been 
going wrong ever since. Hence, logically, 
Del Milburn had something to do with the 
bad state of the business now. “But if 
Uncle Del had happened to die, father 
would have been in just the same [ix, 
mother,’ pleaded Edie in rebuttal. ‘‘So we 
really can’t hold him to blame, can we?” 
“He said he’d come over and help your 
father get things straightened out a little. 
He hasn’t done that, has he? I don’t say 
Del Milburn has been downright mean al- 
together, but I do say—I do say that he’s 
changed, and his family has changed more 
than he has. You—you didn’t see her 
nudge him when he said I could ride in 
their new car to go shopping, but I saw 
her. I don’t want to ride in their old car. 
But if we had got all that money, we'd 
have done something better by them 
than—give them a—a ——” 

“Oh, poor little mother!” exclaimed 
Edith, going to Sadie Quint and throwing 
her arms about her neck. ‘“‘She’s just 
nervous and excited, dad; that’s all. She 
doesn’t mean all that. Do you, mother? 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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And best of all she likes 
the gift of Cannon towels 
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Happy days are these for the bride-to- 
be! Parties galore! Showers of china 
—showers of aluminum, showers of this 
and that. But, most of all, she likes the 
shower that includes a gift of Cannon 
towels. 

A gift of Cannon towels means another treasured 
addition to that snowy heap of handsome linens 
in the hope-chest. It means towels she will be 
proud to have in her new home—towels that will for them by name and looking for the Cannon 
give good service for a long, long time. : : label. Practically all dry goods and department 

And the giver of the gift will have the great sat- | 1 # ~—s stores carry the Cannon line, which includes every 
isfaction of knowing she has made a “good buy.” yee type of towel in a wide variety of styles, patterns 
For every dollar, or fraction of a dollar, invested and colorings. Everything from great luxurious 
in Cannon towels brings the exceptional values for bath towels of extra heavy weave, beautifully 
which the Cannon brand is famous. bordered, or patterned in fast colors, to splendid 

Cannon towels give you these remarkable values, huck towels for hands and face. 
because the Cannon mills produce more than half Cannon towels are sold by the dozen as well as 
the towels sold in America. This tremendous pro- singly—at prices ranging from 25c to $2.50 each. 
duction means lower manufacturing costs which are Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 


reflected in the lower prices of Cannon 
towels. Just how important are the sav- 
ings on Cannon towels is indicated by 
this: Most good hotels buy Cannon 
towels in preference to other brands 
—because they know they will suit the 
most exacting requirements. Naturally they are a 
sound and economical investment for the home. 
Make sure of getting Cannon towels, by asking 
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The new “Blowing Whale” towel 
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Biscuit Dough 


5 lus— 


Biscuits and plum cake—peach cake and old-fashioned 
shortcake—cheese biscuits and fruit rolls—all better 


than you’ve ever made them before— 


From this recipe 


2 cups flour (measured after sifting) 1 tablespoon butter 
5 teaspoons baking powder ¥g cup water 
1 teaspoon salt 26 cup Pet Milk 


Have milk and butter ice cold. Dry ingredients must be thor- 
oughly mixed before “cutting in” butter with a fork. Add 
diluted milk, mixing with a fork (Do not stir with a spoon). 
Roll out lightly to 4% inch thickness on floured board. For 
Pium Cake (Peach or Apricot Cake) arrange dough on but- 
tered pie tin, fill with halved blue plums, cover with sugar, 
chips of butter and sprinkling of cinnamon. For CHEESE 
Biscuit or Fruit Rolls sprinkle dough with 4% cup grated 
cheese or 14 cup raisins, roll up as for jelly roll and cut into 
34 inch slices, placing pieces cut-side down on greased tins. 
Bake in hot oven (450-475°). 


You will notice that the recipe calls for more milk 
and less butter than the usual recipe. That is due 
to Pet Milk. Because every drop contains less water 
than ordinary milk, but more than twice as much 
butterfat, and proteins, and sugar, and mineral salts 
—the real food elements of milk—Pet Milk enables 
you to put more milk in the diet—to give better 
health to your family—to have the finest rich flavor 


and texture—and yet to save butter. 


Our new book “You can save on your milk bill,” 
will show you, in a hundred recipes, how Pet Milk 
for every use will give you better food, at lower cost, 


with greater convenience. We send it free. 
Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugat. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the pure milk, 


| gee as Mm 4 Lb eK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 164) 


Let’s talk about something else. Chester, 
don’t you think you could make us a 
radio set? Wallace Blackmer told me he 
was making one, and he hasn’t near your 
knack for working with tools and such 
things. Just think ae 

The diversion was interrupted suddenly 
by Mrs. Quint, who had permitted herself 
to be rocked back to calmness in her 
daughter’s embrace. 

She asked abruptly: “‘Where’s your en- 
gagement ring, Edie?” 

Edie Quint took a quick breath. 
«| ——” Her lips trembled. ‘‘I gave it 
back to Arthur.” 

“What? You don’t mean ——”’ cried 
her father. 

“J mean that, dad,” was the reply. 

“I’m jiggered!’’ said Tom Quint, com- 
pletely overthrown. The idea of Edie and 
Arthur not being married was like a new 
Civil War. He couldn’t encompass it. 

Edie was not looking at her father, how- 
ever. She gazed straight into her mother’s 
eyes and waited, trembling, for her to 
speak. And in that silence she knew what 
was going forward in her mother’s mind. 
She could guess almost to the word what 
the next question was to be. The slight 
hysteria about their financial affairs had 
passed completely away from Sadie Quint. 
She might be muddled and overwrought 
about a less important matter, like the 
family livelihood; but when her daugh- 
ter’s marriage plans were at stake she 
could collect all her energies and self- 
possession for action. 





HE said straightly: ‘‘Edie, did Arthur 
throw you over?”’ The question sped 
like a bullet 

“No. No, it was my own free will, 
mother.”’ 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!”’ remarked Tom 
Quint again. “Did you have a spat about 
something, Edie? You don’t want to let a 
little thing stand in your light. Why, 
everybody - . 

“T don’t know that I care,’’ went on 
Sadie Quint, measuring her words. “All 
the money in the world isn’t anything to 
doing what your heart tells you. I 
wouldn’t care a bit if I knew that it was 
you that had your say about it, Edie. I 
did used to hope—but I don’t know as I’ve 
been thinking the same lately—that you 
and Arthur would get married. But if I 
thought that young ——” 

“Mother, I’ve told you. I did it of my 

own free will,”’ broke in the girl. ‘‘I—I’ve 
changed my mind.” 
_ Instead of quitting the room at this 
juncture and seeking the friendly solitude 
of her bedchamber, Edith Quint went 
over to her father, seated herself on an 
arm of his chair, and took one of his hands 
inhers. “Dad,” she said, looking down at 
him tenderly, “I’ve made up my mind. 
I’m coming down to the factory to help 
you. You need me more than anybody 
else needs me. I can be a lot of help, I 
believe.” 

“Ooo, if that’s why you’ve gone and 
chucked Arthur, you’d better change your 
pine again mighty quick,” protested 

om. 





“LON you worry about that, Tom,” 
4+ said Sadie crisply. ‘‘ You don’t know 
girls, Tom. They don’t do such things. 
There’s something deeper than that.” 

“But I’m coming down to help you just 
the same,” added Edith hastily. 

“W ell, Edie, and what do you figure 
youre going to do, if I let you come 
down?” 

I’m going out to see if I can sell.” 

“No, sir! No, sir-r!”” was the prompt 
objection. “No girl of mine is going out 
drumming trade. I’d see the whole place 
sink first. If you think you’ve got to try 
your hand at it, I don’t know but I’d let 
you find something to do in the office— 
that’s one thing. But going out with a bag 
of samples and taking the knocks and the 
cheap talk and the—— No, sir-r-r!”” Mr. 
Quint pounded his free fist on the chair 


ae - 


Nevertheless, Edith Quint had made up 
her mind that she was going to try to sell 
the Milburn and Quint products. She 
saw herself as hopelessly lost inside the 
office. She knew she would be bored to 
distraction with office routine. But she 
only said: ‘‘ Well, that’s settled then. I’m 
going to bed. I’ll go down to the office 
with you tomorrow morning, dad, and 
begin to learn.” 

“*T’ll see in the morning,” said the father 
wearily. 

Mrs. Quint had been waiting for her 
daughter to go before she unlimbered her 
guns. Now she hitched her chair close 
to her husband and said: ‘‘Tom, I’m not 
to be fooled about this. Edie’s been given 
the go-by. Edie’s deep, but I can see 
through her.‘ She’s protecting that young 
upstart ——’”’ 


a Ly ery on, Sadie. You’ve no right to 

call Arthur names. You don’t know 
the circumstances. You only think you 
know. Remember, our girl has been a 
bit offish all through. She wouldn’t give 
the boy a definite ——’”’ 

“Edie went over there the other night 
with her mind all made up to be married 
soon. I know it.” 

“Did Edie tell you?”’ 

“She didn’t have to. Don’t you sup- 
pose I know my own girl, Tom?” 

“Well, the whole business gives me a 
headache, Sadie. Let’s not talk any more 
about it tonight. I’m tired. I’m worse 
than tired. Everything comes all at once. 
I’m a failure.” Tom stared at the rug 
gloomily. “I loaded up with sugar, like a 
big fool, because a salesman told me it was 
going up. And it’s gone down two cents a 
pound since. Del always bought low, and 
things went up.” Tom rose slowly, shoved 
his hands deep in his trousers’ pockets and 
shuffled dejectedly over to the door. He 
stopped and gave his last word. “I 
wouldn’t have people say I let my daugh- 
ter be a drummer, Sadie.” 

But he let people say that very thing at 
the end of it. And the irony of it was that 
no benefit whatever accrued from this 
sacrifice of his ideals. Edith Quint’s brave 
attempt to sell her father’s wares was a 
failure. She was a home girl, after all. 
She was a conservator. She could buy, 
when she bought, discerningly, but she 
had no genuine interest in inducing other 
people to buy anything. Besides, she was 
delicately sensitive; and it hurt her rather 
more to believe that the merchants were 
giving her an order because she was a 
young woman and because they didn’t 
wish to disappoint her, than if she had 
received actual rudeness. 


ND then one night after the children 
had gone upstairs he said to his wife 
with a wry attempt at indifference: ‘‘Ma, 
I’m inatight place now. The bank turned 
me down today—for the first time. Can’t 
blame them; they’ve got quite a lot of 
my paper on hand. Dalrymple made the 
cheeky suggestion I get some help from 
Del Milburn. I guess Del would help me. 
It’s a matter of some thousands. I don’t 
know exactly what to do. I hate to ask 
him. His expenses must be pretty big. 
Still, he doesn’t have to put up any money, 
really. All I need is his name.” 

“His name?” 

“Yes, you know—his credit. Del’s got 
a lot of credit. Always has had in this 
town, for that matter. Of course he’s got 
a good deal more now. I s’pose Del would 
do it quicker than a wink. But I can’t 
just make up my mind to ask him.” 

Mrs. Quint did not reply directly. In- 
stead, she gave voice to an utterance 
which nearly bowled her husband over. 
It left him actually gasping, with his 
mouth open and his eyes incredulous. 
“Tom, the Milburns are through with us. 
I don’t believe Del cares any more for you 
than he does for—for a dead cat. Tom, 
did it ever occur to you that we never took 
the trouble to find out whether any of that 
money the Milburns are getting from 
Enoch Garbutt was meant for us?” 


(Continued in the October Jourial) 






















Crochet in all its forms~ 


you can do more beautifully 
with linen thread + + » 

















Ohese lovely linens with their cro- 

cheted edges and motifs you will find 

in the Barbour Book No. 2 with full 
directions for making 


ILET and all the other 
wes} kinds of crochet you love 
to do in your spare mo 
ments, you can now make 
richer, smoother, more 
beautiful with linen thread. 


For with linen thread your crochet . 


is as superior to cotton crochet as 
linen by the yard is to cotton. And, 
unlike cotton needlework which loses 
its luster after repeated tubbings, 
linen thread embroidery and crochet 
actually get more lustrous with each 
trip to the laundry. 

This linen thread is made by the 
Barbours, world-famous for genera- 
tions as makers of linen thread. Not 
only does it come in balls for crochet, 
but also in skeins of twelve fast colors. 


The Barbour 1926 Book 
No. 2 


richly illustrated (many pieces in 
color), is full of the lovely things you 











can make with Barbour’s Art Needle- 
work Linen Thread. And it also shows 
you the newest, most fashionable 
kinds of needlework found in expen- 
sive Fifth Avenue shops. 


Contained in the book, together 
with full directions and simple, clear 
diagrams, are beautiful examples of — 


Italian Hemstitching Cutwork 
Cross-stitch Swedish Weaving 


Filet Crochet Braid Crochet 
Monograms Darning 
Fagoting Armenian Point 


All the pieces shown in this book 
may be obtained stamped on linen and 
with the proper thread for embroider- 
ing. Send us a dime and the coupon 
below and we will mail you the book 
at once. 

And if you cannot get Barbour’s Art 
Needlework Linen Thread from your dealer, 
we will gladly supply you. Balls are 35 cents; 
skeins are 6 cents each (plus postage). The 


Linen Thread Company, Dept. L-1, 96 Franklin 
Street, New York City. 


Chis Linen Thread comes in balls, sizes 12 
to 50, in white, écru and natural; in skeins of 
one size only in black, white, natural, pink, 
yellow, medium brown, China blue, red, willow 
green, coral, gold and lavender—all absolutely 


fast colors 


Fill out this coupon today 

and get your copy of the 

wonderful Barbour Needle- 
work Book 
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BARBOURS Jinen Shread 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 








THE LINEN THREAD CO., Dept. L-l 
96 Franklin Street, New York City 


I enclose a dime for the Barbour Book No. 2. 

















My dealer’s name is 
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cAll the newest needlework > none 
is here in the Barbour Book ar 
No. 2, with simple, clear 4) / Tess 
diagrams and directions. | 
Send for your copy 7 City 
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“YES, but not as 


a moving picture” 


EATED, she és a picture—a charm- 
S‘ ing woman perfectly gowned. But 
when she rises and crosses the room 
—a different picture then. Too bad 
that her attractiveness should be 
clouded by the way she walks. 


Youseeitsooften—alovely woman 
whose charm of face and figure is 
quickly eclipsed by a gawky gait, a 
clumsy shuftle, a “hippity-hop” step. 

Yet graceful catriage is such a sim- 
ple thing after all. Most 






















so accurately sized at every fitting 
point—ball of foot, vamp, instep, 
heel—that you are never conscious 
of your feet. Sidewalks turn to vel- 





frequently it is a matter 
of shoes—of proper fit. 
No woman can walk 






gracefully when she has We 
to “favor” an aching in- 
Miss Wilma Bates, 


Physical Instructor, 
Oak Knoll School, Summit, NJ. 


“Few girls, I am afraid real- 
ize the importance of correct 
posture. It is one of the most 
accurate indications of careful 
I believe that one 
of the first things a girl should 
learn is how to walk gracefully.”’ 


step or smarting heel. 
But let her wear a shoe 
that fits—The Red Cross 
Shoe—ah, watch her 
walk then! It slips on 
easily and is snug as a 
glove when it’s on. It is 


breeding. 





‘““ONE OF THE 
First THINGS A 
GIRL SHOULD 


et;. you want to walk 
—and you're still foot- 
freshat theendoftheday. 

The reason is that 
The Red Cross Shoe is 
made over exclusive 
“Limit” lasts. Years ago, 
Red Cross Shoe crafts- 
men measured thou- 
sands of feminine feet 
in action and repose. 
From this study they 
derived certain correct 


LEARN” 








THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY, Also makers of Flexridge, Holters and Sally Walker Fine Shoes for Women and Children —Cincinnati 


Te band across the sole of every 
Red Cross Shoe is your assur- 
ance that it was made over one 
of the famous ‘‘Limit’’ lasts. You 
can wear this shoe home—for it 
needs no breaking in. 
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FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE 
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measurements, or “Limits.” Lasts 
fashioned from these “Limits” are 
called “Limit” lasts—shoes shaped 
over them are certain to fit. 


As for style, step into The Red 
Cross Shoe shop in your city and see ) 
the new models in this famous shoe. : 
Every one, you will find, is a true in- 
terpretation of Fashion's latest fancy : 
in footwear. Leathers, patterns, heels 
—all combined into authentic and 
distinctive variations of the prevail- 
ing mode. Choose the style that 
pleases you most and slip your foot 
into it—you'll get a footwear thrill 
such as you have never known before. 
For daughter, too, there is The Red 
Cross Shoe for Young Ladies. 






This booklet is yours 
for the asking 





The United States Shoe Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


: Please send me my free copy of ““The Charm of 
s a Graceful Carriage.” 
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that ad been his and Reina’s for the past 
five <ummers. They had built their house 


the «cond year after their marriage; and 
in it, in this room, Reina’s baby had been 
born -dead. . . . Helay awake listening 


to the surf on the beach half a mile away. 
_, . Later, there would be a whippoor- 
will in the thick woods north of the 
house, and from these woods, in the fall, 
young partridges would strut forth to feed 
on barberries and wild apples. In the fall 
he would be in Paris—with Lillian. 

Then suddenly it was morning, the sun 
was pouring into the room like so much 
intangible silver, and he was amusing him- 
self watching his breath turn to puffs of 
smoke on the icy air. 


HE house that he and Reina had built 

was a one-story bungalow, built in the 
form of a hollow E. The two extensions 
formed a small courtyard, where Reina 
had made her garden. Here were larkspur 
and monkshood and peonies and Japanese 
iris and double buttercups and columbine 
and clematis and bleeding heart. Here, 
too, the syringa bush reached its branches 
toward the western sun. 

That afternoon he moved it, first pre- 
paring a suitable bed in front of the 
house, on the edge of the hill. The busi- 
ness of digging was unexpectedly oppres- 
sive. The fresh-turned earth gave him a 
feeling that he was digging a grave for 
everything that had been his and Reina’s. 

“Don’t be a fool,’’ he told himself, and 
viewed his handiwork with professional 
approval. But he longed for Lillian; for 
her reassuring smile. 

A car drove up the hill and stopped in 
the drive. He stared in confusion at the 
woman who got out, for so vividly at the 
moment was Lillian fixed in his mind, 
that he imagined this woman to be Lillian! 

te went toward her slowly, wondering why 
the hallucination still persisted. 

Then the woman called “Perry!” and 
he sprang toward her. 

“Lillian!” Two people curiously met 
and tangled—their hands, their eyes, their 
eager contending voices. 

“My dear, I drove all 
the way ——”’ 

‘““Well—good heaven! 
If you knew! Why, I 
was just thinking, I was 
just wanting 41 

“Me?” 

“Yes! Yes, you. You! 
And then I looked 
up ——” 


“T MISSED you so!” 
_4 said the girl, caress- 
ing his arm. 

“But how on earth— 
how'd you get here?”’ He 
was still completely be- 








looked up roads and found that it was only 
a little over three hundred miles ——” 

“But—good heaven!” interrupted 
Perry. ‘Where will you stay? There’sa 
hotel here, but that would hardly be ——’”’ 

“No, hardly,” said Lillian, smiling. Her 
dark eyes were brilliant when she smiled. 
“I'd already thought of that. I’m set- 
tled in a little inn in York Harbor. It’s 
just ten miles from here, so you see ——”’ 

“I see perfectly!” cried Perry. ‘‘But I 
marvel at you, all the same. Let’s get it 
allstraight. You'll stayin York Harbor— 
how long?” 

““When does Reina arrive?’”’ 

‘Friday morning, on the early train.” 

“Then till Friday morning. That leaves 
tomorrow and Thursday—two days.” 

‘Why did you come?” 

“Well . . . I wanted toshare your— 
pain.” 

“Pain?” 

“Tt must be painful,” she said, ‘‘to go 
among these people, these things you’ve 
known so long, and say good-by to them.” 

For a moment he thought her the most 
profoundly discerning woman ever born. 
Then came a mean suspicion. ‘‘It wasn’t 
because,”’ he mumbled rather wretchedly, 
“‘you doubted me?”’ 

“‘Doubted you! Oh, Perry!” 

“‘T’m sorry, Lillian.”” He was instantly 
ashamed of himself. ‘‘I know. I’msorry.”’ 

“Very well, then. You may kiss me 
once if you want to.” 

He kissed her. 


HAT evening he drove to Lillian’s 

hotel. They had planned to have din- 
ner together, somewhere along the shore. 
But none of the quiet little places to which 
he might have taken her was open. They 
drifted along the state road and came 
finally to Kittery. ‘‘I guess we’d better 
mosey on into Portsmouth,” said Perry. 
‘‘Have dinner at Ham’s.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter,” murmured Lillian. 

They dined excellently, but prosaically, 
at Ham’s. It was not what they had 
hoped for. Perry knew that Lillian was 
disappointed, though she 
was much too generous 
tosayso. Rather feebly 
he suggested going to a 
movie. They wandered 
into a light-bejeweled 
theater and sat holding 
hands while the infinitely 
stupid film dragged out 
its weary length. 

Driving home in the 
car through the still, 
keen, starry night, their 
spirits revived, and Perry 
promised greater things 
for tomorrow. 

“T’ll turn the house 
over to Mrs. Moulton. 
Then we’ll beat it off up 
back country. I knowa 








wildered. ‘‘I’ve only 
been gone a day or—no! 
Thi- is Tuesday. I left 
Sunday night,” 

_ \nd I left the next morning, early! 
I'll \cll you about it. Is there any place 
where we can talk?” 


Ii- led her to his studio, a small frame 
sha. perched ona high rock perhaps two 
hun ired yards away from the house and 
screcned by two bushy Norway pines. It 
Was unfurnished except for a chair, a table 
holiiig a drawing board and a litter of 
dra ug materials, and an old couch. 

ow!” said Lillian, seating herself on 
the couch. “You’re not to interrupt till 
I've linished. In the first place ——” 

He wanted to tell her how glad he was 
that she had come. He wanted to take her 
In his arms, and kiss her; but they had 
made a rule about that. They had agreed 
that it was only decent to wait till every- 
thing was settled. 

in the first place,” said Lillian, ‘I 
decided Sunday night, after you tele- 
Phoned me, that I was coming to Maine. I 


beautiful spot—pine 

woods, brook falling over 

some rocks into a pool. We'll take our 

lunch and maybe I can pick up a trout or 
two. I’ll come for you about ten.” 
““Wonderful!”’ enthused Lillian. 


UT the next morning, as it chanced, 

he was unavoidably and miserably de- 
tained on the hill by the discovery of a 
broken section of sewer pipe. He tele- 
phoned Lillian that he was frightfully 
sorry, but that they’d have to postpone 
their picnic till tomorrow. 

‘‘But tomorrow’s my last day.” 

“I know, my dear. Can’t tell you how 
beastly disappointed Iam. But ——” 

‘‘But, Perry darling, I can’t see why. 
If it’s nothing but a sewer pipe ——” 

He explained that while sewer pipes were 
not beautiful, they were nevertheless im- 
portant. 

“But why must you attend to it?” de- 
manded Lillian in York Harbor. 
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The Hamilton Catalogue for Fall Brings 
Fifth Avenue’s Smartest Styles to You! 


iy PORTRAYS by actual photo- HEN YOU buy from Hamilton’s 
graphs posed on living models, hun- you buy from Specialists who 
dreds of the most charming creations have featured Ready-to-wear clothes 
from our Fifth Avenue store—the exclusively for over tem years! No 
same smart models we are selling to matter how low the price, we insist 
New York’s best dressed women. This that the quality be the best; no better 
new Fall season there are many novelty materials or workmanship can be 
styles in a host of new materials you found. This new catalogue presents 
will surely want to see. Hamilton to you the most astounding bargains 
customers are enabled to dress better at and latest Fifth Avenue styles which 
lower cost because they shop through we manufacture and sell direct to you 
the pages of this beautiful catalogue! —at little more than wholesale prices! 


Dresses— Coats— Millinery —Shoes— Waists—Sweaters—Children’s and Girls’ 
Clothing —Skirts— Suits—Underwear— Boys’ Wear—Brassieres— Fine Corsets 


We Guarantee— 


Hamilton Prices to be 


the Lowest in America! 


If, before Dec. 15th, you can buy the same 
or similar merchandise of equal value 
for less we will immediately refund the 
difference. YOU ARE THE JUDGE! 


















The purpose of this sSichierianss 
is to urge you to send for your 
free copy of the De Luxe money 
saving Hamilton Catalogue. Even 
if you need nothing at present— 


SEND TODAY—IT’S FREE! 









HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 
Mati. 98PE" AQ, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me FREE your Catalogue 
of new Fifth Avenue Styles for Fall. 
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ashion 
in your home 
by your local 


% te e 
This is C & D Dress No. 135 


You will be interested in 
learning how little this smart, 
becoming model costs. 
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Representative 


SSS 


Ready for You 


fashion’s smartest creations 


Frocks of exquisite grace and charm, reflecting the newest trends of the mode— 
dainty lingerie, perfect fitting and beautifully made—hosiery to complete the 
ensemble—all in the loveliest of subtle new colorings and exclusive'C & D 
fabrics. Truly a Fall Fashion Show of fine things to wear, which the C & D 
representative in your community is now ready to bring to your home . 
News, not only of the season’s newest modes but also of a way to enjoy a lovely 
and stylish wardrobe at very moderate cost. For an advance glimpse, send the 
coupon for our style brochure ‘‘Costumes in the mode.”’ 


EN Hd 


made and sold in a better way 


and 





The C & D Company, Grand Rapids 
Originators of 


Lik: ShucRi Knit 


The C & D Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me a copy of Illustrated Brochure ‘‘Costumes in the mode”’ 





Style Brochure 


Showing Latest 
C & D Creations 
FREE 


Use Coupon 
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This was more difficult to answer. It in- 
volved a recital of the complications that 
predicated any effort to get any work done 
in Manasquot. He would have to find 
Frank Parsons, the plumber. He would 
have to find Bert Maxwell, the mason. He 
would have to hire a man to dig for the 
fractured pipe, and, most necessary of all, 
he would have to persuade all three that it 
was their solemn duty to succor the needy 
and rescue the perishing. He might even 
have to threaten the village fathers with a 
possible typhoid epidemic. 

He was explicit and a trifle humorous. 
But Lillian said only: ‘“‘Very well, dear. 
Telephone me again when you're free.” 

It was late afternoon before Bert Max- 
well and his deliberate young helper had 
found and repaired and relaid the essen- 
tial tile. Then Perry had to put on some 
decent clothes, and lock up the house after 
Mrs. Moulton, and —— 


T WAS so late that he decided not to 
telephone, but to drive over te York 
Harbor in person. Then, emerging from 
the house into the May twilight, he saw 
Lillian in her own car driving up the hill— 
a miracle repeated. 

“T couldn’t wait any longer to tell 
you ——’”’ she said as he leaned, fumbling 
for her hands, against the side of the 
roadster. 

“*Tell me what, dear girl?”’ 

“*That I understand.” 

“You mean, about the sewer pipe?” 

“Yes, and—everything! I was stupid 
on the telephone this morning. I didn’t 
see. But of course you must have every- 
thing right for Reina, and I ——”’ 

“‘Don’t say any more about it! Nowif 
you'll just wait a minute. Want to go 
around back and look at the coal bins. 
Mrs. Moulton said they’d rotted out.” 

**May I go with you?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

She went with him around the house by 
the path that skirted Reina’s garden. 
He wished he hadn’t bothered about the 
coal bins. Somehow he felt uncomfort- 
able with Lillian here beside him, under 
the windows of Reina’s kitchen. 

“I suppose you’d rather I didn’t go into 
the house,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” answered Perry promptly. ‘I 
don’t think that would be quite—fair,” 
he added after a moment’s pause. 

“Fair? My dear Perry, you are amaz- 
ingly sentimental at times. After all, it’s 
your house, too, isn’t it?”’ 


“No. It’s Reina’s. You couldn’t walk 


through it and not feel her.” 

“Very well. If you’re through looking 
at the coal bins, let’s take my car,” she 
said. ‘It’s more comfortable.” 


AS he, he wondered as they drove 

down the hill, a sentimental person— 
the average sentimental husband? Surely 
Lillian had been a ‘trifle unjust. After all, 
if he were the average husband he would 
hardly have had the courage to break with 
Reina. But he soon abandoned introspec- 
tion. He was only thirty-three, it was a 
May night, and somewhere beyond that 
violet ocean of which they had occasional 
glimpses was Paris—and freedom. 

That night they had dinner in a more or 
less dormant hotel in Biddeford. Some 
left-over curls of flypaper hung from the 
ceiling, and a large red banner bore the 
legend: ‘‘Boost Biddeford!” 

But Lillian was splendid. She said the 
fish really was very good, and besides, life 
wasn’t just a matter of soft lights, slick 
waiters and fancy food. ‘‘We have each 
other,” she concluded. 

The next day they had their picnic— 
at the edge of the brook, beside an amber 
waterfall. They unpacked their basket of 
provisions. Then Lillian found a patch of 
sunlight and lay down in it like a contented 
pussy cat, her head on her arm. 

“Happy?” asked Perry, breaking twigs 
for a fire. 

“Too happy!” she answered, with a 
long sigh. 

““How come too happy?” 

“T mean that I can’t think at the mo- 
ment of anything more perfect than this! 


But there are more perfect things, aren’t 
there, Perry? Your work, for instance.”’ 

“Oh, yes, my work!” he mumbled; and 
looked at her, and suddenly knew that she 
was his as she never had been his before. 

She was no longer the serene girl he had 
known; she was a dark-eyed woman who 
stared up at him with longing. He thought 
desperately of the rules they had made, 
of Reina. But he was drawing closer. Then 
he caught her in his arms, and kissed 
her hot, sweet mouth. “Lillian,” he kept 
saying, “Lillian, Lillian.” 

Then somehow, because of some vague 
instinct, he glanced quickly around and 
caught sight of something moving in the 
alders farther up the brook. He jumped 
to his feet, curious, and angry, and also, 
it must be said, immensely relieved. 

“Hello!” he called. 

After a brief pause a shrill nasal voice 
shouted back: “‘Eyoh!” and a ragged- 
looking boy came slowly down the brook 
toward them. He, too, was curious. 

**Troutin’?”’ asked Perry in the vernac- 
ular, as the boy drew nearer. 

““Mayflowerin’,”’ answered the boy, and 
held up a large bunch of arbutus. “Sell 
ye this bunch f’r a qua’ta, mista.” 

The phrase was reminiscent. “‘I’ll give 
you a dollar,” said Perry, “for that bunch 
you’ve got there. Here. Now beat it.” 

““Guess I will,” said the boy. ‘‘Gorry! 
Thank ye, mista.” 


ERRY presented Lillian with the bou- 

quet. She sniffed the delicate perfume. 
“Sweet !’”’ she murmured, and then turned 
her attention once more to the basket. 

He talked jerkily but volubly for some 
time on various subjects; but all the while 
he was conscious of that bunch of May- 
flowers which Lillian had put down on 
the pine needles. Reina had a way of 
pressing flowers to her cheek. 

He built a fire, and fried some bacon in 
a skillet, and made coffee which Lillian 
pronounced excellent. And yet the picnic 
languished. 

““What’s happened ?”’ she asked finally. 

“Why, nothing.” 

“Yes. Something’s wrong. 
you sorry I came to Maine?” 

“Sorry? No. It’s just that—well, I— 
it’s a bit difficult having you here, alone 
like this, and yet not having you.” 

“Tt won’t be much longer now. Some- 
time after tomorrow ie 

“T dread tomorrow,” he flung out. 

“T know, dear. You’ll be meeting her. 
You know, I’m beginning to hate her.” 

“é No.” 

“Yes. . And I'll be driving back 
to New York. Oh, Perry! You must come 
for me soon.” 

“We'll talk that over tonight,” he said. 
*‘T’ll drive over to your hotel; we'll have 
a long talk. But now I want to get back 
to the house; got a lot of things to do— 
er—finishing touches. You—you do under- 
stand, don’t you, Lillian?’’ 

“I—try to,” she replied with an effort. 


Is it—are 





HEN they had left the brook he re- 

membered the fire, and ran back to 
make sure it was out. And there on the 
pine needles he saw the arbutus. Lillian 
had forgotten her bouquet. He stooped 
instinctively to pick it up. Then some- 
thing checked him—a thought, a memory, 
a vague restraining emotion. 

“Perry? Where are you?” 

He turned and ran back. Lillian was 
standing quite still where he had left her. 

“Didn’t think I was lost, did you?” he 
asked lightly. ’ 

“No. But just for a moment I was 
frightened. I don’t know why.” 

It was four o’clock when he got }ack 
to his hilltop. Mrs. Moulton reported 
that the house had been swept, the shelves 
cleaned, the floors washed, the furniture 
dusted, the walls brushed down. . 

“All right, Mrs. Moulton. Fine! You Il 
come over tomorrow and get breakfast? 

“T’ll be here.” 

“And, Mrs. Moulton! If Mrs. Trask 
should have any trouble getting a maid 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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LOOK FOR FIVE? MyeeG S 
Says Fashion 
en Selecting Fine Hosiery 
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]—Correct Paris shades. Paris authorities 
select the newest colors. All are chosen 
to match the new effects in shoes and 
fashionable dress materials. All are suited 
as to the present fam and gray beige trends 
in so popular on the Riviera. A unique ‘ ; 

of scientific dyeing process keeps colors clear \ \ \ f. 7 
and bright. Holeproof’s anti-fade treat- us,” 4 #1 

in ment protects from fading. 


le 





2—Exquisite clearness. In sheer chiffons clearness 
re comes only through uniformly even thread. The 
lack of it in cheaper silk causes unsightly 
shadow rings. So at greater cost Holeproof 


ne selects silk judged finest of all oriental grades. 


r, 3 —Superlative transparency, even in the heavier 
weights. There is no cloudiness, no streaks. 
First the silk is tested, then it undergoes the 
special Holeproof treatment. Loose ends are 
avoided by trimming of each stocking by hand. 
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ARIS tells you to pay attention to five things. Then your 
hose will be faultlessly chic. To disregard them is to suffer 
Fashion’s disapproval. 


Now one can be certain of making no mistakes. In a new 
way you are safeguarded against the things that destroy smart- 
ness. A famous maker of exquisite hosiery offers you five fashion 
features. Imperfections disappear because of them. Flaws 
that lie hidden until you put hosiery on are found no longer. 
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? Every Holeproof stocking has this five-fold fashion safety. 


Go to your Holeproof shop today. New French colors and new 
styles have just arrived. See the smart chiffons and service 
weights, from $1.00 to $3.00. 
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S—No imperfections, Style permits of no imperfections, 
And here Holeproof safeguards you by nine separate 
inspections, It is a fact that few other fine hose are. 
so uniformly perfect. 


eS 4-Pull-fisioned, In every color and 
ire rd we ‘sht — for every occasion — 
+6 is a full-fashioned number that 
‘Il ciings with perfect smoothness and 


imparts slender graceful lines to 
charming ankles, 







Holeproot Hosiery Company, 
ilwaukee, and London, Canada, 
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ANY a woman who has lost a single night of 

sleep has looked in her mirror the next morning 

and said to herself—‘“I look ten years older.” Drawn 

features — dull eyes—tired lines—these are the cer- 

tain results you see from just one night’s failure to 
remove fatigue poisons. 


But lost sleep is not the only cause which fills the 
system with these poisons. Restless sleep on a sag- 
ging bedspring does the same thing more slowly 


Oey NE ym 4 


In justice to your health and 
beauty, look for this trade-mark. 

he full name, Rome Quality 
DE LUXE, appears on the side 
rail of the genuine. 





NO CURVE IN THE SPINE WHEN YOU SLEEP ON THE ROME QUALITY DE LUXE BEDSPRING 


°" Beauty's real 
. . is in these pictures 


Some women ave winning—others are 


losing—in the fight against fatigue 
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but just as surely—so gradually, in fact, that some- 
times one does not notice the change until it is 
too late. 


Why take chances with a sagging bedspring, when 
you can be assured of truly restful sleep on Rome 
Quality De Luxe, The Bedspring Luxurious? This 
bedspring supports every part of the body in perfect 
balance. When you first stretch out on the Rome 
De Luxe, you can feel it give gentle support at the 







= ya 


TRADE MARK REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


We. 


NOTE CURVE IN THE SPINE CAUSED BY SLEEPING ON THE ORDINARY SAGGING BEDSPRING 


Secret 


— the Bedspring Lvcunious 
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curves at the neck and waist —you feel it yield, jus 
as gently, to shape itself beneath hips and shoulders, 
It keeps the spine straight—the muscles relaxed, and 
the whole body carries on the process of scientif. 
cally cleansing the cells of fatigue poisons — fresh for 
each new day. 


The dealer who sells Rome De Luxe Bedsprings 
renders humanity a real service. In justice to him 
as well as to yourself, let no one sell you a subst. 
tute. Rome De Luxe Bedsprings are so honestly and 
substantially built that they keep their resilience for 
a lifetime. Buy them for economy, as well as for 
beauty and health. They are sold and’ endorsed by 
good merchants everywhere. 


the ROME Company 


(INC.) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
BALTIMORE . ROME, N.Y. 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 170) 


this summer, you—you’ll help her out, 
won't you?” 

“Always have, ain’t I? Do good deal 
for Miz Trask. Nicewoman. Some thinks 
she’s flighty, because she wears such gay 
clothes like. But I says to ’em, s’I, ‘Don’t 
you make no mistake,’ s’I; ‘there’s a 
woman with a firm, deep-rooted charac- 
er,’ s'I.” 

’ ““Yes—well—fine!”’ blundered Perry. 

After Mrs. Moulton had gone, it struck 
him that the house looked cheerless and 
bare. He went out on the hill and broke 
some branches of 
wild cherry. These 
in a few tall vases 
gave charm to the 
living room. Then 
he wandered into 
the dining room. 
There was a silver 
dish for flowers 
that went in the 
center of the table. 
Where the dickens 
was that dish? 


ECOULDN’T 

find it; prob- 
ably she had put 
it in the small safe in her dressing-room 
closet. He hadn’t opened it for years and 
had completely forgotten the combination. 
Still, the numbers were written down in 
the back of some book or other. What 
was it now? 

“Oh, yes! That diary of hers.” 

He found the diary in the drawer of her 
desk in the living room. Turning over the 
pages, he stopped to read a casual item 
inscribed in Reina’s bold, round hand: 
“Sat home tonight. Perry trying to finish 
a drawing. Sewed. Went to bed.” 

He wondered, remotely, whether she 
had been sewing for the baby that never 
had needed her handiwork. He remem- 
bered that she had stopped keeping a 
diary after that time, that rather dreadful 
June five years ago. Why the blazes 
should he go on thinking about that? 

In the back of the book he discovered 
the combination. As he’d thought, the 
silver dish was there. He removed it, and 
then, seeing a large envelope lying in one 
of the compartments, he pulled it out. It 
was stuffed with other smaller envelopes. 

Curiously he spilled them out. On one 
he saw written in ink, in Reina’s hand- 
writing: “‘From Perry. May, 1920.” The 
rest were similarly labeled, except that in 
each case the date was a year later. There 
were five of them. ‘‘What the deuce?” 
wondered Perry. He thrust his fingers into 
“May, 1920” and drew out a brittle wisp 
of small, dried flowers. 

There was an identical wisp in each en- 
velope; each carefully pressed to preserve 
the form, if not the essence, of the tiny 
blossoms. He knew what they were, these 
fragile, ghostly flowers! A queer, tortured 
smile came to his lips. Then carefully he 
returned them to their envelopes and 
locked them in the safe. 

\fter which he got up and went out of 
the house. For a long time he stood with 
his shoulder against a tree, being quite 
still and not thinking, not even trying to 
think. . . . Content to stand there. . . 

A red squirrel came out on a limb and 
scolded him. He straightened up, sighed, 
and walked slowly back toward the house, 
fumbling in his pockets for a smoke. 

_ Ten minutes later he was on his way to 
York Harbor to see and talk with Lillian. 





E ARRIVED at the station the next 

morning before sunrise. Except for 
the sleepy station master, no one was in 
sight. Perry paced the platform, smoking 
and muttering: “Confound those kids! 
Aren’t they ever coming?” 

Then the gray light in the sky changed 
to rose and lavender, and the boys came 
straggling up from the woods across the 
tracks. Their wet shoes glistened oddly 
in the new light. 

‘Here ye are, mista. Sell ye them tew 
bunches for a qua’ta.” 


1) | Mi ‘4 





“Look at mine. Mine’s the best ’uns.” 

“Yew quit a-shovin’, Perley. Hey, 
mista ——-”’ 

He bought their entire stock, half a 
dozen bunches of fresh-picked Mayflow- 
ers, the sweet arbutus. . . . 

Then the tall semaphore down the track 
put up its two arms against the burning 
sky, and Perry smiled nervously and threw 
away the cigarette he had just lighted. 

The train roared in with that peculiar, 
grinding thunder that he had never got 
used to. He saw the sparks fly from the 
shrieking brake-shoes, the windows of the 
Pullmans streak by. Then—Reina, coming 
down a little flight 
of steps into his 
arms. Pretty, 

| light-haired Reina, 

ae iM | immaculate, incor- 

Hall Hi rigible, with a 

fi by Wal i Wh characteristic flash 

ae of color in the lin- 

ing of her traveling 
coat. 

“Hello! You’re 
here. Well—you 
look thinner, 
Perry.” 

“Come on,’”’ he 
said, picking up 
her bags. 

When she saw the arbutus lying on the 
seat of the car she stopped, one foot on 
the running board, and gave him a quick, 
searching glance. But he was piling her 
things into the tonneau and didn’t return 
her look. So she gathered up the flowers 
and sat holding them in her hands. 


N THE way back to Manasquot he 

tried to tell her a few things about 

the house, and the garden, and 

“I moved the syringa bush,” he said 
casually. 

But Reina didn’t answer. She sat as 
still as death beside him, holding the May- 
flowers against her coat. . .. 

Then at last, in her own living room, 
standing with her back to the fire, she 
looked at him, and heat her. ‘‘It’s rather 
cruel, you know,”’ she said simply, “‘ these 
flowers. Why did you do that?” 

“Well, I thought you might want ’em— 
to put with the others.” 

““The—others?”’ 

“Yes. In an envelope, in the safe.” 

“Perry! Don’t torture me!” 

“‘T’m not,” he flung back loudly. ‘“‘I’m 
just trying to tell you. A good deal’s hap- 
pened in the last three days.” 

“Lillian’s been here!’’ said Reina in a 
voice drawn fine. 

“You—did you—how do you know?” 

“‘T went to call on her the day I left 
town—yesterday. I was curious to find 
out what sort of person she really was. And 
I was told she’d gone to Maine. So of 
course I knew ——”’ 


“ he said; “‘That’s one of the 
things I was going to tell you. Ididn’t 
know she was coming, you see, and I—well, 
last night we had a long talk. It was 
pretty awful; she ended by calling me 
a beast. Which of courseIam. But the 
point is that this beast happens to be 
your husband, and you happen to be his 
wife. You know, when I found those en- 
velopes I ——”’ 

“Perry! My own dear boy!” 

“You see, Reina, I didn’t realize that 
you cared enough to keep things, even 
after they were dead.” 

“But to me they’re not dead,” answered 
Reina. 

Then Mrs. Moulton appeared, beaming, 
and summoned them to breakfast. . 

Some two hours later they were quarrel- 
ing quite beautifully over the details of the 
new rose garden. Perry thought they ought 
to start modestly. But Reina wanted all 
the plants she could crowd in. 

“I’m going to have great treasures,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘from now on—great treasures. A 
new lamp for the living-room table. And 
a baby—somehow. And roses ——” 

Then she was in his arms, and he was 
saying: ‘“‘Don’tcry, Reina. Please, Reina, 
don’t cry!” 



























































Nothing to Catch... 
but the Flowing Seam 


INGER, always the pioneer, has created a mew sewing 

machine. You sit at ease before it, press a lever ever so 
gently with the knee, and while you merely guide your mate- 
rial, you watch a perfect seam flow forth, or ruffles form like 
gathering foam or a tiny hem fall into place. 


Tucking, shirring, binding, all those deft details of finish and 
decoration, you do more perfectly than by hand—and in a tenth 
the time. Such is the versatile magic of this new Singer 
Electric that its very presence is a temptation to sew, and the 
creation of lovely things becomes a fascinating joy. 


Stop at nearest Singer Shop and see for yourself what-a modern 
Singer will do. There are Singer Machines in the widest variety 
of models—electrics, treadle and hand machines—a type for 
every need, among them one that is sure to fit your circumstances 
—to be had on a convenient plan of payment, with a generous 
allowance for your present machine. 


Wherever you live, there is a Singer Shop near by, always ready 
with instruction, repairs, supplies, and courteous expert service. 


HEN SINGER 


ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


at : the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
“Short Cuts: to , Dent. 15-J. Singer Bldg. New York. 
Home Sewing FREE: 


This interesting book shows you how to 
save time in a hundred ways with a sew- 
ing machine—and how to doall the mod- : 
ish new details of finishing. You'll find — City...-scsccsserersecesserserseeecenstneeneneceneeteces 
it helpful, whatever make or type of ma- 



































chine you may have—or even if you Ceti gins -thsicdh .cactyip sos Packets te laoaseaszn State... 

have none now. Get a free copy at any 

Singer Shop or simply send the coupon. LS EOMROE IS then ctistotnnestisennaaidaim inal, PE ER eee 
oe — —$ 


Entire contents of this advertisement copyright 1926 The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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( Made-to-measure fit in ready-to-wear shoes ) 





FLeuRENE — Hugs the in- 
step and clings to the heel. 
Satin, patent, black or 
burnt oak kid. 





Jutenz—Gives the stout 
foot a stylishly slender ap- 
pearance; insteps do not 
puff. Black kid. 


Katrine—Clings to the 
slenderest heel and slender- 
izes the widest foot. Pat- 
ent or black kid. 


CotumBene—Conceals 
the bunion or enlarged 
joint. Comfortable and styl- 
ish looking. Black kid. 
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comfort 
NOT HAVE IT? 


@ 


Your trouble is you've been buying 
shoes made on “standard” lasts. They 
are fitted only in two places—length 
and width. That’s why many don’t fit 
anywhere else. They gape at the sides. 
The heels slip. They hurt. 


Now try Wilbur Coon Shoes— 
Slender Foot Arch Fitters and Stylish 
Stout Outsizes. They fit in all five 
places—length, ball, waist, instep and 
heel. The minute you try on your 
first pair you enjoy a glorious comfort. 








Hilbur Coon Shoes fit at each 
of the five important points 


We use only our own special meas- 
urement lasts. In every size are dif- 
ferent measures to fit each heel, waist 
and instep. No wonder these shoes 
look smart and dressy long after other 
shoes are twisted out of shape. 


Enjoy fit-comfort with 
Wilbur Coon Shoes 


Women who suffered fit-troubles 
for years now wear only Wilbur Coon 
Shoes. Their feet look dressier and feel 
better than ever before. They would 
not consider any other shoes. 


And Wilbur Coon Shoes cost you 
no more than others of such good. ma- 
terials. Only $7 to $11 for most styles. 
Six thousand shoe stores are proud to 
show them. If other shoes were “‘just 
as good’’ your feet would not be hurt- 
ing you now. Go to your Wilbur Coon 
dealer; enjoy fit-comfort and stylish 
feet from now on. 








| Write for name of nearest dealer and free 
© booklet ‘‘Wuy Most Suogzs Don’r Fir” 


© 1926 W. B.C. Co. 
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Quick Action 
(Continued from Page 31) 


machine with the agreeable understanding 
of a human being. 

Mr. Ottinger drew luxuriously on the 
cigar. ‘‘Ten, Wednesday,’’ he murmured, 
and tossed a letter across the gleaming 
mahogany. “Write Atkinson and get me 
out of this conference he’s asking for. I 
want more time. It’s important.” He 
tossed another letter across. ‘‘ You under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ottinger.’”’ Her voice was 
not too low or too high; was neither defer- 
ential or mechanical. It was quietly con- 
fident and pleasant, and conveyed the 
idea that, of course, she understocd. 

He shoved the rest of the letters toward 
her. ‘‘ Routine stuff,” he said, ‘you tend 
to it.””, He knew it was far from routine. 
“You can ask me about any of ’em, if you 
need to.”’ He knew she wouldn’t. 

The cigar smoke drifted up restfully. 
The room was still. He sat for some time 
looking at her from the ambush of his 
eyelids. 


UTWARDLY she was the epitome of a 
competent business woman. Her face, 
if a little thin, had firm, definite lines. Her 
blue serge dress with its simple white col- 
lar was plain to the verge of masculinity. 
Her hair was brushed straight back, show- 
ing her ears, and done in a knot behind. 
At the temples it was faintly gray. He 
had always thought of her as angular, but 
she wasn’t angular. Under the severe 
lines of the dress there were soft, rather 
agreeable curves, now that he noticed it, 
and her skin looked very smooth. He’d 
never noticed that either. Almost, he 
would have preferred that she be angular 
and her skin rough. No, he wouldn’t 
either. That kind had sandpaper voices 
and fidgeted. 

He smoked thoughtfully, which was by 
no means uncommon. Sometimes he sat 
like that for an hour and then, suddenly, 
poured out an important letter so fast as 
to be almost unintelligible. 

*‘Like music?” he asked finally. 

Slight surprise flitted across her eyes. 
Then her voice came with a gentle rush: 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Ottinger, I love it. I ——” 
She could not seem to express it. Her face 
lost all its efficiency and glowed softly. 

“Thought I saw you at the State Sym- 
phony Concert.” 

Faint rose-color crept into her cheeks. 
“Yes, I was there,’ she answered evenly. 
““Wasn’t it a splendid concert?” 

“Um!” muttered Mr. Ottinger. 

Some quality in her voice he was sure 
he had never heard before, a note almost 
tremulous. Her eyes drifted out of the 
mahogany office, drifted entirely out of 
Mr. Ottinger’s world. There was some- 
thing like longing, almost like pain, in her 
voice, a hunger in her eyes. 

“Um,” muttered Mr. Ottinger. 

After that the silence settled in again. 
His cigar went out. His eyelids were al- 
most closed. He had a slightly disturbed 
feeling that here were things he didn’t 
know about. It made him a trifle uncom- 
fortable as though he had stumbled into a 
room where he had no business to be. 


ITH almost a start he took the cigar 

out of his mouth and cleared his 
throat. Instantly the atmosphere of the 
place snapped back to its known consist- 
ency. Rozelia Sims’ face became a busi- 
ness face, familiar. 

He was relieved and, clearing his throat 
again, asked: “‘What’s on tomorrow?” 

Referring to a neat slip, she told him 
quietly: ‘‘ Directors’ meeting Continental 
and Commercial Bank at eleven. Lunch 
with Forbes and Morrison, Bankers’ Club, 
twelve forty-five. Conference with Carle- 
ton here at three.” 

“Right,” he said. ‘‘I’ll have ten to 
eleven and two to three clear. Get out 
those Consolidated contracts.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ottinger.” 

“That’s all.” 
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Practical 
Front 

Comfolette 


BODY support that is 
light, flexible and of 
smart design; and that 
has the Comfortable Elas- 
tic Feature* of the P. N. 
Practical Front. 


This patented and ex- 
clusive feature brings to 
the wearer the benefits of 
a fresh fitting each day; 
it gently restrains the 
bust and gracefully 
moulds the figure; and it 
brings new ease and com- 
fort. 


Created by the makers of 
the famous P. N. Prac- 
tical Front Corsets. 


Made of durable and 
beautiful Fancy Brocades. 
On sale at your favorite 
store. 


The illustrated booklet, 
‘*Youth and You,’’ shows 
you the new Practical 
Front Comfolettes as well 
as the complete selection 
of Practical Front Cor- 
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He watched her cross the room. Was it 
because the room was so big that she 
looked so small? What Jameson had said, 
“that she seemed lonely,”’ flashed across 
his mind. She did look lonely going out of 
that big room. What did she do with her- 
self when she wasn’t working for him? 
He almost had a pang, only he never had 
pangs. That was why he was where he 
was. Pangs were disturbing cross currents. 
Of course he was doing the right thing as 
usual—not only for himself, but, hang it, 
for Rozelia! He was really fond of her. 
Probably he was keeping her from making 
a bad mistake. Unwise to get mixed up 
with a man at her age. Mr. Ottinger be- 
gan to glow with righteous unselfishness. 
She might even become an ordinary mar- 
ried woman and have children. Think of 
wasting her business sense, her experience, 
her long training with him, on a lot of kids. 
Absurd! Lots of women to do that. He 
was saving her from that. He glowed 
again. People ought to do the thing they 
were cut out to do, and not be switching. 
He would increase her salary. 

Satisfaction flowed through him. He 
had acted, as he always did, instantly. He 
had nipped the thing in the bud. There 
was not the slightest doubt but that he 
had nipped it. Very sensible. In a week 
it would be forgotten. The incident was 
closed. He threw the dead cigar away 
and went uptown to his club. 


AMESON saw him go out, and almost 
J malevolence came over his mild features. 
Jameson was still wiping his forehead after 
the bad half-hour he had had with Blake. 
Of course the man couldn’t undérstand 
why he was being rushed off and he, Peter 
Jameson, had had to invent an elaborate 
yarn about suddenly needing an investiga- 
tion of the accounts of the Honolulu 
office. How he was going to fix that up 
with Seybolt in Honolulu he didn’t know, 
but there had to be some reason for 
Blake’s going. He had emphasized the 
twenty per cent and complimented Blake 
highly, and the fellow had been perfectly 
businesslike and looked as though the 
judge were giving him twenty years. 

The only thing he said was: “I’d very 
much hoped that I was to be retained here 
in New York permanently. I’ve been 
shifted about so much. It cuts you off so, 
breaks all your contacts. One has no—no 
friends. I’m getting on, Jameson.” 

Jameson knew 
what he meant. He 
had seen that look 
in sO many men’s 
faces when they were 
being torn up by the 
roots to meet the in- 
exorable demands of 
business. A_heart- 
less, impersonal 
thing, business. Like 
Nature. Necessary, 
he supposed, but 
heartless. 

He made all the arrangements for 
Blake’s departure, but he’d be hanged if 
he’d see the man on the train. He balked 
there. A fellow had a right to say his good- 
bys without his office manager looking on. 
Jameson imagined who would see Blake 
olf, and he certainly didn’t want to be 
i here, 


PERCY 


‘\F COURSE, as has been said, Jameson 
\¥ knew more about Blake and Rozelia 
Sims than he had cared to admit. He had 
an awfully soft spot in his heart for Rozelia. 
In a different sort of man, the spot might 
have become dangerous, but in Jameson 
it wasn’t. It simply made him under- 
stand, as a less interested person might 
not, that even six thousand a year— 
which was exceedingly good for a woman— 
didn’t pay one for lonesomeness. She 
ought to be in some nice town where folks 
spoke to you on the street, and dropped in 
of an evening. 

It seemed that she used to live in that 
Sort of town, and that Blake lived there, 
too, when they were young. Since Blake 
had come to New York, Jameson had no- 


ticed, in many little ways, that Miss Sims 





was quite a different person. Apparently 
they-had known each other very well as 
children, and then something—or at least 
Jameson felt something—had happened 
to separate them. 

And now H. Cyrus Ottinger had hap- 
pened, and they were to be separated 
again. In order to provide old Ottinger 
with a good machine, their lives were to 
be all smashed up, and when lives as old 
as theirs were smashed, there wasn’t much 
chance of getting the pieces mended. 


LITTLE before closing time he saw 

Blake go down the hall and into Miss 
Sims’ small office. Ina little while he came 
out again, looking like a ghost, and went 
back to the accounting department. Jame- 
son simply hid himself in his desk lest he 
should stop and talk to him. But he didn’t. 
He just went by with his head down. 

And just as Jameson was sighing with 
relief, ‘worse happened. Rozelia Sims’ 
buzzer rang. He tried to pretend he didn’t 
hear it, but that was no use. He had to go 
in and face her. Being a very neat man, 
he got a fresh handkerchief from his over- 
coat before he went in, because the one 
he’d been mopping with was a rag. 

She sat up very stiff and straight be- 
hind the typewriter desk and her gray 
eyes were very level and, though she 
looked pale, two exceedingly bright round 
spots burned in her cheeks. 

“Ts it true, Jameson, that Mr. Blake is 
being suddenly sent to Honolulu?” she 
asked quietly. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Sims. 
could, but—but ——”’ 

‘“Who is having him transferred?”’ 

Jameson opened his mouth and closed it. 

“T must know at once because I want 
to get hold of Mr. Ottinger immediately 
and have the order changed.”’ 

The fresh handkerchief began its work 
on Jameson’s brow. ‘I’m sorry,” he said, 
“awfully sorry.” 


I did all 1 


“ HANKS, Jameson, but never mind 

that. Just tell me who is having him 
transferred. Mr. Niles?’”—Niles was the 
head of the accounting department. 

“Oh, no, Miss Sims. Niles hasn’t any- 
thing to do with it.” 

“Well, who has?” Her voice was crisp 
and her lips made a small straight line. 

Again Jameson’s mouth opened and 
shut. ‘‘ Well?” she repeated firmly. 

Jameson was bit- 
terly torn between 
his confidential duty 
and his feelings. 
“Why,” he choked, 
“Mr. Ottinger. He’s 
having him trans- 
ferred himself. His 
order. There’s noth- 
ing—nothing to be 
done.” 

At first she seemed 
puzzled, incredulous, 
and then suddenly 
all the life drained out of her face, leaving 
it little and pinched. Only her lips kept 
their firm line. ‘“‘Mr. Ottinger!”’ she re- 
peated, and her voice sounded small. 

Jameson collided with a chair as he 
backed hurriedly toward the door. He 
wanted to get away. He couldn’t bear see- 
ing her face look like that. He half mut- 
tered, half shouted, “‘I did everything I 
could ——” and then he bolted. He 
fairly burrowed into his desk like a rabbit. 

Everything in the big office seemed to 
be going on as usual, but he couldn’t 
understand why it did. The clerks were 
restlessly looking at the clock. He kept 
himself hidden in the desk, just peering 
up over the sides. He saw Blake come 
hurrying out of the accounting department 
with his coat on. The collar was half 
turned up and his hat wasn’t on straight. 
He came down the hall like a blind man 
and went into Miss Sims’ office again. 

Jameson burrowed deeper into his desk, 
but he saw them come out together, pass 
down the long hall, and go out toward the 
elevators. Two or three of the office peo- 
ple looked up curiously and smiled. A 
stenographer snickered. But Jameson did 
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Within Every 
Woman’s Reach 


HE fashion prophets of Paris foretell the 
vogue of Brown furs for Fall and Winter. 


The extravagant woman will indulge inthe j# 
richness of Beaver. But the woman with §j 
fixed ideals of fur beauty and fixed ideas of ¥ 
fur economy will choose Mendoza Beaver— 
a Beaver dyed New Zealand Buck Coney of 
the finest quality. 


Mendoza Beaver is the most marvelous fur 
fashion discovery of the century. It has the 
deep, dark brown rich color of the expensive 
Beaver, its softness and silkiness, its sparkling 
lustre and luxurious appearance. It is a fur 
of undoubted quality, for its color is guaran- 
teed not to fade. 


Mendoza Beaver is so versatile that it 
appeals to all women of all ages—so depend- 
able that it attracts the practical—so beautiful 
that it satisfies the lover of fashion—so eco- 
nomical that it gratifies the woman with an 
eye to the purse strings. 


Mendoza Beaver fur coats and fur trimmed 
cloth coats can now be purchased at all re- 
liable stores at an extremely moderate price. 
You are assured of lasting satisfaction if you 
ask for these garments by name and look 
for our label or tag. 


MENDOZA FUR DYEING WORKS, Inc. 
722 East 133rd Street, New York City 
- sp 
MENDOZA Fur DygEING Works, Inc. 

722 East 133rd St., New York City 


Kindly send mea copy of ‘The Advance Fur Mode for 1927’ 








COLOR GUARANTEED 














The label above is your guide to 
garments of Mendoza Beaver —a 
symbol of beauty with economy. 


The coupon will bring you a free 
copy of our new booklet on the ad- 
vance mode in furs for 1926-1927. 


Name.... 
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Blue Streak 


Household Can Opening Machine. 


s SEZ) 


























Try this new easy way 
to open cans 


Just turn the thumb-piece and the top is off. 
Try it on square cans, flat cans, round cans, 
cans of any shape or size. Contents removed 
whole. No cut fingers nor danger from infec- 
tion. Quick. Easy. Practical. The blade in the 
59¢ Household Blue Streak is the same as in 
the $2.00 and $5.00 Blue Streak Machines. 

These Blue Streak Can Opening Machines with the 
Blue Whirl Egg Beater have made thousands of friends 
among the housewives of America for the famous 
Turner & Seymour Blue Line of Kitchen Products. 


Sooner or later every woman will buy a Blue Streak. 
Every Blue Streak guaranteed. 




















See how easily cans open 
when Household Blue Streak 
helps you. Turn the thumb- 
piece and the top is off. 























This master size Blue Streak 
> Can Opening Machine is a 
| =. Individually real economy in any home. 
| packed in an 
attractive box. 


‘THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MEG. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Babys Own Book 


Picturing everything that children wear 
in all sizes up to six years of age; sent free 











- 
| an rss for the tiny folk. This free Book brings 
you adorable styles for Baby. And for children up 
to six years of age. All the new things that smart city 
children are wearing. The same little garments that are 
sold in our seven exclusive retail stores. Rompers, 
dresses, underwear, shoes, sweaters, coats and play 
togs. Practical, serviceable, yet exclusive styles. 
Lowest Prices—Style Book Free 


At prices lower than you could afford to make them for. Children’s 
coats $2.98 to $10.98. Infants’ dresses 39¢ to $3.98. Complete layettes 
for the new baby—all made up or semi-made. Send today for your copy 
of “Baby’s Own Book.” Money saving prices. Exceptional quality. 
Every purchase guaranteed. The Book is FREE. Write for it today. 


























Retai/ Stores: 
NEWYORK BROOKLYN 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT BALTIMORE 

PHILADELPHIA 


Pane Bryant 
39% Street at Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Address 
Dept.53 





not notice. He only saw those two reced- 
ing, growing smaller and smaller, farther 
and farther away, fading out, it almost 
seemed, down the long hallway. Miss 
Sims looked so small and so pathetically 
straight beside Blake, with his hat on 
crooked. They seemed so unconscious of 
anything except themselves. 

Everything went on just the same. A 
girl came in with a wire basket and col- 
lected the mail. Just as usual the clock 
moved slower as it got toward five. 
Finally, after dallying all it could, the 
hour hand got to five. Everybody poured 
out toward the elevators, laughing. 

Jameson sat for some time alone in the 
big office. He kept wondering what they 
would be doing. ‘It’s none of my busi- 
ness,” he kept muttering. “I did all I 
could.” But just the same he kept on 
wondering. At last he shook himself, put 
on his overcoat and started for Brooklyn. 


T EXACTLY ten minutes to ten the 
next morning Mr. Ottinger strode 
into the office, looking, if possible, some- 
what more vigorous than usual. He rum- 
bled, in his most hearty and offhandish 
manner: ‘‘Good morning, Rozelia. Fine 
morning.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ottinger.” 

Her quiet voice seemed to him perfectly 
normal. He glanced at her searchingly 
and a sigh of relief escaped him. She 
looked just as she always looked. ‘‘Um,”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘Um.” 

For a moment he contemplated, in his 
relief, making more pleasantries. He felt, 
suddenly, an overwhelming kindliness for 
Miss Sims. The disturbance of the twinges 
had been greater than he had realized, and 
to find that everything was all right, that 
she was quite as usual, that she didn’t look 
haggard or woebegone, was an immense re- 
lief. As he looked at her more closely she 
even appeared quite cheerful. Certainly 
there was more color than usual in her 
face. Fine. He decided to let well enough 
alone. He would even leave the raise in 
salary until a bit later. 

Briskly crinkling some papers in his firm 
hands he said: ‘Just take this,” and be- 
gan dictating, referring now and then to 
the contracts. He dictated until about ten 
forty-five when he looked at his watch. 

“That’ll do for now,” he told her with 
satisfaction. He had said just what he 
wanted to say to the Consolidated people. 
‘Get that out so that I can have it this 
afternoon.” He patted the pocket into 
which the watch had slipped. He was 
thinking about the last paragraph, which 
he considered particularly good. He had 
quite forgotten Rozelia Sims and it took 
him some moments to realize that she was 
saying: 

“Mr. Ottinger.” 

He brought his attention back from that 
last paragraph and said, ‘‘ Yes?” with a 
question mark. He had to get to the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank. He was 
halfway out of the chair. 

“Mr. Ottinger,’”’ she said in that even 
voice of hers, “‘there’s something I want 
to tell you. It will only take a moment. I 
thought you ought to know at once. I’m 
going to leave.” 

He sank back into the chair—thud! 

“Why! Why! Why!” he purred, and it 
sounded exactly as though he had said 
“Tut! Tut! Tut!” to a small child. 
“Why, of course you’re not. I couldn’t 
get on without you.” He smiled benignly. 

“‘I’m afraid you'll have to.” 


tien three wrinkles spread above his 
nose. She sounded firm. He looked at 
his watch. He would be late for the meet- 
ing, and he hated being late. 

“No nonsense,” he told her firmly. 
““You’ve been with me twenty years. A 
long time that. A long time.” A bit of 
sentiment which sounded as though it 
didn’t belong there, crept into his voice. 
“You're a fixture. I’m going to raise your 
salary.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m sorry,”’ she 
answered. ‘I have to go.” 

She started to say more, but he inter- 
rupted: ‘‘Now, Rozelia, don’t be a fool. 


You'll never get a place like this 


 ahe 
wrinkles got deeper. “ You’re a good busi- 
ness woman. There’s a future ahead of you. 
I’m not going to let you make a fool of 
yourself,” 

“Tf you'll let me explain 3 

But he wouldn’t let her explain. He 
kept talking faster. ‘No use beating 
about the bush. I know what the trouble 
is. You can’t fool me. You’re mixed up 
with a man. Nonsense! You ought to 
know better.” 

A sudden suspicion assailed him, and he 
leaned across the desk, pinning her with 
his eyes. ‘‘He’s gone, hasn’t he?” he 
demanded, thinking what he would do to 
Jameson, if he hadn’t gone. 


“NZES,” she answered, “Mr. Blake has 
gone to Honolulu, if that’s what you 
mean.”’ The voice in which she said this 
was even, but not as even as it had been. 
“Um,” he rumbled, with satisfaction, 
and leaning back in the chair again, he 
went right on without allowing her to say 
more, though she tried to. He talked to 
her in a fatherly way, a trifle over- 
emphasized and a bit too loud, perhaps, 
but fatherly. Every now and then he 
looked at his watch. The back of his neck 
grew very red. Several times she tried to 
interrupt, but he was not the sort of man 
to be interrupted. As long as this Blake 
was safely out of the way, he knew he had 
won. He told her all that he had saved her 
from; all the trouble she might have 
gotten messed up in, but for him. It lost 
nothing in the telling. He didn’t even 
spare her the children. At last he paused, 
more from lack of breath than rhetorical 
material, and slapped a by no means 
small palm on the desk. 

“‘Now you see why you can’t leave, 
don’t you?” he ended. 

“No, I don’t,”’ she answered firmly. 

“You don’t! You don’t!” His voice 
had grown really loud now. Much too 
loud. The big room reverberated disap- 
provingly. ‘Well, why don’t you?” 

“‘Because I’m married to Mr. Blake,” 
she announced, and even she was breath- 
less. The voice was brave but tremulous. 

Mr. Ottinger’s lips formed the word, 
“Married!” 

“Yes, last night. Before he went.”” The 
announcement sounded as though it were 
something to be proud of. Her cheeks 
were very bright. 

“But, but, but ——” 


“FTSHAT’S what I’ve been trying to tell 
you, but you wouldn’t listen.’”’ The 
words came with a rush. “I don’t suppose 
I’d ever have really gotten to the point of 
doing it. I’ve been trying to make up my 
mind, and couldn’t. I’ve been working 
here so long, gotten in such a rut, I don’t 
suppose I would ever have really bolstered 
up my courage to break away and get 
married unless something had happened. 
It needed an explosion, something like 
this to make me. It all came so suddenly. 
When I found he was going, going so far, 
going last night, I didn’t have any time to 
think. It just knocked all the fears and 
hesitation out of me. I just knew I had to 
do it and I did. We got a special license.” 
She, too, had to stop for lack of breath. 
They sat for some moments looking a 
each other. She was the first to recover. 
The habit of years returned to her. Gath- 
ering up the papers, she rose quietly. 

“Your bank meeting is at eleven,” she 
suggested. ‘“‘I’ll stay for a month, till 
things are cleaned up.”’ Then she crossed 
the blue rug, and the door opened and 
closed almost noiselessly. 

Over the big mahogany room settled its 
awe-inspiring hush. The large man in the 
chair sat very still and slightly slumped 
down. 

His lips moved and, while one could not 
be sure, it certainly sounded as thougl: 
what he grunted was “Love!”’ 

At any rate the room did not approve. 
The haughty windows looked down at 
him askance, and the great flat desk, with 
nothing on it now but the priceless ink- 
stand, stood aloof. Faintly, -in the dis- 
tance, a tug shrieked gleefully. 
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How we improve \ 
coffee quality ” 7” 
without adding a 
penny to the cost 





COOSGYIAAG 


BETTER method of handling 
coffee is rapidly changing coffee 
buying habits in America. This 
; ®1 method eliminates four profits be- 
: tween the plantation and your 
table. Choice coffees, once almost 
prohibitive in price because of costly distribut- 
ing methods, are now available for everyday 
consumption. So important are the savings, in 
fact, that the highest quality coffees grown now 
cost the consumer no more than ordinary kinds. 


How Handling Costs Are Cut 


It requires no knowledge of coffee or of coffee 
- merchandising to see why Monarch is such an 
unusual coffee value. Part of every dollar you 
spend for coffee pays for handling costs. If these 
handling costs are high, coffee quality must be 
sacrificed to keep the retail price within reason. 
{f the handling costs are low, coffee quality can 
be improved without increasing prices to the 
consumer. That’s simple arithmetic. 


_ Note, on the chart above, how the cost of 
handling Monarch Coffee compares with the 
usual coffee handlingcosts. Much coffee passes 
“rough seven hands before it reaches you. Seven 
vvofits are added to the original cost. Monarch 
-offee passes through only three hands. More 
‘an 50% of the distributiifig.chain is eliminated. 
“our profits are savedg 
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Are You Paying 
These Extra Profits? 






“ 
This chart shows how your 
dollar is divided when you buy 
coffee distributed in the usual 
way. Much coffee passes 
through seven hands before it 
reaches you. Seven profits 
must be provided for, often at 
the sacrifice of coffee quality. 





Or all of this 
2? 















to pack in each Monarch carton a blend of the 
choicest coffees grown without increasing the 
price to the consumer. 


Better Quality Increases Sales 


These are facts known to every man in the 
coffee business. And they are facts that are 
rapidly becoming more generally known to the 
coffee buying public. This accounts to some 
extent for the remarkable growth of Monarch 
Coffee sales throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past few months. Our book, “Coffee 
Blossoms,” sent free on request, tells the whole 
story. Write for it. 


When you drink Monarch for the first time 
you will probably wonder how a coffee of such 
superb quality can be sold at so low a price. 
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Note This Saving 
in Distributing Costs 
“ 

This chart shows how your 
dollar is divided when you buy 
Monarch Coffee. 
dling costs make it possible to 
pack the highest quality coffees 
known and at thesametime keep 
the retail price as low as that 
charged for ordinary blends. 


How much of your coffee dollar 
buys QUALITY ? 
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COFFEE 
Direct from the Plantation 


The Monarch method of distributing brings 
you the world’s finest coffees at a price no 
greater than you now pay for ordinary kinds. 


The answer is economical distribution. Inother 
words, when you buy Monarch, your coffee 
dollar pays for coffee quality and not for coffee 
handling. In fairness to yourself we ask that 
you give this famous blend atrial. If your gro- 
cer doesn’t carry Monarch Coffee, write for the 
name of a Monarch Merchant near you. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
Chicago - Boston - Pittsburgh - New York 


SG S808 
Some of the 1001 Monarch Quality Food Products 





Coffee Sweet Relish Sliced Pineapple Teenie Weenie 
Tea Chili Sauce Salad Mustard Sweet Gherkins 
Cocoa ax Beans Peanut Butter Sweet Mixed Pickles - 
Spinach Sweet Peas Apple Butter ay< ise D ing | 
Catsup | Lima Beans Mincemeat Thousand Island Dressing 
Olive Oil Asparagus Pork and Beans Yankee Beans with Pork 
Tomatoes’ Beets Green Beans Golden Bantam Corn 
Succotash Sauer Kraut Sweet Potatoes Sweet Crosby Corn 
Pears Strawberries Sliced Peaches Extra Small Peas 
Apricots Blackberries Vegetable Soup Canned Spaghetti 
Sardines Raspberries lam Chowder Early June Peas 
Salmon_ Cherries Loganberries Red Kidney Beans 
Tuna Fish Fruit Salad Pimiento Cups Grape Fruit Hearts 
rimp Blueberries Preserved Figs Yellow Cling Peaches 
Spaghetti Pimientos Tomato Soup Orange Marmalade 
Pumpkin Grape Juice Food of Wheat Prepared Mustard 





MONARCH COFFEE 
_ Quality for 70 Years 


UR MONARCH COFFEE comes to you in sanitary, air- 
ang 3 pound containers under 4 seals. It is never 


Monarch’ is the only nationally advertised brand of food 
products sold exclusively through the men who own and op- 






—soft-toned window shades 


For the home of restful beauty 


by Helen Richmond 


Feminine instinct—to make 
homes beautiful ! 

Why do we do it? 

With some of us it is undoubt- 
edly an artistic expression. But 
with so many more it’s the desire 
to surround our families with a 
comfortable atmosphere of beauty. 

In all your consideration of color 
schemes—of tasteful, appropriate 
furnishings—have you thought of 
the kind of light you’re providing ? 

True, most of us have mastered 
the problem of modulating arti- 
ficial light. We veil our blazing 
electric bulbs with diaphanous silk 
or parchment of soft warm hues 
and at night our rooms are filled 
with a clear, beautiful radiance 
that’s absolutely mild and restful. 

Thanks to the new tone-color 
window shades, you can produce 
these same lovely lighting effects 
by day! Delicately colored in ex- 


“Used Seal 


Even at night you can recog- 
nize the steady, smooth, de- 
pendable “feel” of Colum- 
bia rollers. They never jerk 
or snap the shade up to ceil- 
ing without warning—never 
stick—never creak. And with 
all their quiet, reliable ser- 
vice they wear 307 to 4o% 
longer than ordinary rollers. 
When you're installing new 
shades, you'll want the finest 
vollers—Columbia Rollers. 





quisite grays and creams and 
honey tones, these tone-color 
shades intercept the crude day- 
light as it streams through your 
windows, and transfuse it with 
their own mellow tints. Glaring 
sunlight is softened to a restful 
glow while a pale cheerless light is 
filled with warmth and vivacity. 
So much easier to live in a house 
that’s restful in its lighting! 


And so much easier to make 
furnishings look well under a soft 
diffused light. Rare old mahogany 
or walnut reveals new depth of 
color. The lovely bit of brass or 
old silver gains added charm from 
the velvet shadows that throw it 
into lustrous relief. 

These beautiful effects can be 
obtained at little expense; for 
Columbia tone-color shades cost no 
more than ordinary shades, and 
come in grades suited to any purse. 


vere) 


The book that has taught thousands 
how to use Columbia tone-colors 
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The shades in the room illus- 
trated resemble the tone-color 
Chamois as closely as is possible 
in a printed advertisement. 


Columbia Tone Colors 


Strained Honey 
Chamois Persian Gold 
Plaza Gray Etruscan Ivory 


Circassian Brown 
(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





“‘Give us the concrete example,” so many women have said, after hearing 


the theory of tone-color window shades explained. 
tone-colors will give the best effect in homes that are apt to be dark— 
which shades to choose for the sunny southern exposure.” 


“Tell us just which 
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Send today for “Beautiful Windows.” 





Columbia 


So we’ve asked an authority on the subject of interior decorating to an- 
swer all these questions. Elsie Sloan Farley in an attractive little book, 
“Beautiful Windows,” describes a wide variety of interiors. Anyone can 
follow her descriptions—they’re so full of detail and so thoroughly practical. 
And to make her suggestions perfectly clear, we’ve illustrated them with 
photographs of eighteen of the rooms. For your copy of “ Beautiful Win- 
dows”’ send 10 cents to Columbia Mills, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of magic light. Please send 
e “Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 
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The House and the Man 


(Continued from Page 128) 


sound of the words was strange to her. “I 
had,” she said, “a clothespin in my 
mouth.” 

Then they both laughed, and Delia felt 
as if she had known him, as she thought 
that night, forever. 

‘“‘What’s your name?”’ he asked, and she 
answered: 

“Delia.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Almost right,” he 
said. “Not quite. I shall call you Celia. 
Celia, I’ve got an old jogging horse out 
there and my father’s shay. I’m round 
selling Little Histories of the World. I’m 
trying to get money enough to stop teach- 
ing, so I can loaf for a year or two and 
write the books I want to. But that 
wasn’t what I was going to say. You leave 
your clothespins and come and get ‘into 
my shay and drive a piece with me, and 
I’ll bring you back again. I shan’t want 
to, but I will. I’ve got to talk to you, and 
this yard, with that red-haired man over 
there watching us, lacks the element of 
privacy.” 


Bere followed him along the path and 
went through the gate he held open for 
her. She found the horse and the chaise as 
he had said, stepped into the chaise and 
found him beside her and that they were 
jogging along the road. 

“Now,” said he, “‘I’ll tell you all about 
it. I’m going away, but I shall come back 
again. It may be a week before I come, 
and it may be a month; but when I come 
I shall bring the license in my pocket and 
you'll get into the shay again, same as you 
did just now, and we shall drive along to 
my father’s over beyond the Ridge and 
he’ll marry us. Now, Celia, tell me your 
last name and I’ll put it down here, for I 
have a strong suspicion I couldn’t get the 
license unless I know your name.” 

She told him, in a low voice, and he 
wrote it down on the bit of paper he had 
taken from his pocket. 

“Now,” he said, and his voice was sud- 
denly so grave that he seemed another 
man to her, but one she delighted in 
equally with the laughing one who had 
come to her in the clothes yard, “look at 
me.” She did look at him; he bent to her 
and they kissed. 

“Now,” he said, “‘we’ll go back, and 
you can tell them anything you like. 
— don’t stop thinking of me, night or 

ay. 

He turned, and they drove back under 
the green cascades of the elm, and at the 
gate he stopped and she was about to step 
out, not waiting for him to help her, when 
he threw an arm about her and drew her 
back to him and again they kissed. Then 
Delia ran up the path without looking be- 
hind her and, as it was when she first came 
to find this her home, Old Lady Woodhull 
was waiting at the door. 

_Old Lady Woodhull looked at her in 
silence, the vision of her beauty was so 
thrilling. Delia’s sleeves were rolled above 
her elbows, her arms were dazzlingly white. 
But her cheeks flamed red, and her eyes 
were the eyes of those who had seen magic 
and are thenceforth not the same. 


eS DIDN’T know as you knew Ralph 
Blakesley,” said the old lady. There 
was a tremor in her voice and in her eyes 
the memories of long past springs. 

_Delia knew at once she had seen them 
kiss. ‘‘No,” she said in a strange exulta- 
tion, “I didn’t know him then.” 

The old lady must have divined how her 
heart would ache for certainties, once the 
glamour of this beginning had passed, and 
she said: “‘He’s a good boy.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Delia, “‘I know he’s 
good.” 

“Summers, he lives in a kind of a shack 
down ,to the end of his father’s lot— 
writin’, they say. Winters he keeps school. 
But they say he’s tryin’ to lay up so’s to 
write all the time.’’ 


“‘He’s comin’ back,” said Delia, ‘‘an’ 
when he does I shall have to go.” 

““Yes,”’ said the old lady witha sigh. “I 
s’pose ye will. When’s he comin’?” 

“Pretty soon,” said Delia, a thrill in her 
voice. She was following Old Lady Wood- 
hull into the house, and now she put out a 
timid hand and touched her sleeve. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t do that,” she said in a rush of 
nervous haste—‘‘what you said.” 

“What'd I say?” asked the old lady. 

They stood together in the hall, and 
Delia met her kindly look. ‘‘ About the 
house. ‘“‘’Twouldn’t be anyways right, 
you know, if I didn’t stay an’ take care of 
it long as you wanted me.” 


HE old lady was smiling at her. “No — 


longer ago than yesterday,” said she, 
“‘you seemed to set by the house more’n 
anything under the sun.” 

“Yes,” said Delia, ‘‘I did. An’ I set by 
it now. Only now he’s come.” 

The next day she went to Sudleigh and 
bought fine white cloth, and when her 
duties about the house were done she sat 
by the window setting stitches in long 
seams. 

Once Old Lady Woodhull came upon 
her where she sewed in a dream, and said 
to her: “You give me some o’ that 
rufflin’ to hem. I ain’t beyond usin’ a fine 
cambric needle yet.” 

And after that they both sewed, Delia 
by herself and the old lady as she sat with 
father. Once she came to ask for another 
sleeve and said to Delia, smiling slyly: 
“‘ Abner Gilchrist’s got company.” 

“Has he?” said Delia absently. 

“Yes. It’s Arabella Wells. You listen 
out o’ the west winder, an’ you can hear 
her playin’ on the instrument. Singin’, 
too, she was, a minute ago.” 

“Oh,” said Delia, the dream look fading 
for the moment from her face and an eager 
sympathy flashing up in place of it, “‘is 
Arabella there? I’m real glad.” 

“‘An’ I’m goin’ to have me a girl out 0’ 
the mill in Sudleigh,” said the old lady 
briskly. 

It was a month before he came, and 
then he did not come in the chaise, but in 
the carry-all, his father, a beautiful old 
man, with him. 


ALPH got out and ran up the path and 
Delia met him at the door. Her eyes 
were wells of light and he stood looking into 
them a long moment before he spoke to 
her. She was more beautiful than he had 
seen her in his dreams, though night and 
day she had been walking in them. 

“Ready?” he asked her. 

“Yes,” said Delia. 

“Father thought,” said he, “‘you’d like 
to be married in this nice house, with these 
nice folks looking on. He said you’d like 
to remember it so, not running off with me 
as if you’re as much of a gypsy as I am.” 

That night at early dusk, when the sum- 
mer breeze had gone down and it was still 
except for the Sudleigh girl clattering 
dishes in the kitchen, Old Lady Woodhull 
sat by father’s couch, her thin hand on his 
sleeve, as if she detained him there against 
the will of those inexorable forces that had 
been so long bent on persuading him away. 
They had talked about Delia and about 
the marriage and now father was tired. 

But the old lady had one thing more to 
say. ‘‘Mebbe,” she ventured, in so still a 
voice that it seemed to braid itself in with 
his waking dream, “after they’ve got 
kinder used to each other down in that 
little shack Ralph sets so much by, they’d 
come here an’ make a home with us.” 

““Mebbe so,” said father. Suddenly he 
roused himself. ‘Hear that creatur’ out 
there in the kitchen,” said he. “‘I guess 
she thinks she’s hired to see how much 
crockery she can break.” 

Old Lady Woodhull smiled her wise 
smile. “‘’Tain’t much,” said she, “as ’tis 
when Delia’s here.” ; 
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HERE is no morning fuss about clothes when 
Jack wears Kaynee shirts. They are made just 
the way he likes them. The “other kids” approve 


# 





them, too, and of course that settles it! @ Mothers * 
prefer Kaynee blouses and shirts because they xX 
wear well, keep their colors and their smart lines. 2 
@ Kaynee garments are designed to fit perfectly = 


and are beautifully tailored. Materials are always 
of finest quality. @ Sold by the best stores everywhere. 


A book for mothers, ‘Boy Types and How to Dress Them,” 
sent free on request 


The Kaynee Company 
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Approved by the boys 


Kaynee 


Blouses Shirts Suits 











Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gay Little School 


THE LOOM 


VERY child’s heart longs for one. These 

brightly colored little umbrellas bring a note 
of gaiety to cloudy, rainy days Nasty weather is 
forgotten when the children trot off to school un- 
der these rain-proof, color-fast genuine Fruit of 
the Loom Umbrellas. 
In red, blue, green, purple and black. Millions 
sold—not one returned. With colored enamelled 
handles—silk wrist cords—at $1.50. Beauti- 
fully carved handles, colored to match the cloth, 
amber tips and ferrules, with wrist cords, at $2.00 
—Sizes 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 inches. At 
leading stores. If your dealer hasn’t them, send 
us the money and his name. We will supply you. 
Fruit of the Loom Umbrellas for motber, too! $2.00 
& $2.50. sade exclusively by 

POLAN, KATZ & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Umbrellas in Colors 
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best Known Make 
Women and Young Women— 














“TIFFIN” 


One of the many beautiful shoes in 
approved types for afternoon, 
dress, or street wear, in 
the newest materials 
and colors~ 





REVEALING ~ Goon TAfré and 
SATISFACTION in SHOES ~ : 


<—_——)> le 











ti 
: 1 
(~~) HE latest subtle touches of the mode—dainty materials and colors ; 
oe | era d 
4 3 to enhance your chic appearance—variety for every requirement, ; 
Pens are yours in the new “QUEEN QUALITY” shoe presentations at a , 
XS) leading stores. You'll like their style and individuality, the com- “DELAMAR” 
i i i ‘ - A distinétive, daytime type, suggestive 
fortable feeling of their perfect fit, the lasting shapeliness so essen pyr bs voir he ay 
sal; ‘ : ee » sented by“‘Queen Quality” in 
tial in the life and service of a shoe. In “QUEEN QUALITY” shoes re ae ae 
you will enjoy the flexibility —the narrow heel and free forepart ec. ane shatel, ot 
leading stores 
—the snug arch and instep that “fit where others fail.” These are. rs 


_ things unseen, but assured by the name “QUEEN QUALITY” for 
the satisfaction of wearers. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers, 119 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 



















WHAT IS.CORRECT? 


What types of shoes ? 
What materials and colors ? 


* 850 uP 
Custos Grave+ - - -” 526 


De lux cee S Gst Styles $750 
Americas Leading Values + + 6$tyle6 


FAR WEST 36.50 


“‘Oueen Quality’’ tells you 
in the newest shoe style guide, with 
examples of the mode for all times 
and places, and where to obtain them. 
This coupon, or a letter or post card, 
will bring it to you. 





OSTEOS .... $10 t0 $12 | 
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On Svery 


Pair ~ 


TheName 
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the woman with clever fingers? They’re new, 
4! they’re smart and—best of all—they’re easy to 
i} make. Anyone who wields a needle may copy 
3} them without difficulty. 

The side-wall shades at upper left require materials as sug- 
gested above in A. Wrap frames and cover them as in dia- 
grams 1 to 4, page 186. Now trim the shades. Begin by 
stringing beads for the drops—the same method for stringing 
is used for drops:on all wall shades, unless otherwise stated. 

To attach bead drops, fasten doubled thread in center at 
bottom of each panel between spokes, and string—for shades 
at upper left—a small green, a gold, oval yellow, gold, larger 
green and gold bead in the order given. Run thread around 
last bead and back through others, fastening in rim. 

Tack the gold braid over the spokes. Apply gold cord by 
tacking one end to lower rim at center of each panel; tie knot 
1 inch above rim; string on a large green bead; tie knot. Re- 
peat 1 inch above. Tack cord to center top and continue 
down other side, repeating process in each panel. Sew large 
green bead over center top; tack gold braid around lower rim. 

For shades at upper right, purchase materials as listed 
above in B; wrap frames and cover them as in diagrams 1 to 4 





arm 
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NAew Shades 
SorOld 


A. Forshades at left, frames measure 2% 
inches across bottom and 3% inches 
deep, and have 6 side spokes. Materials 
for a pair: % yard each 36-inch char- 
treuse China silk and matching taffeta, 
Sor foundation and covering respectively ; 
Z roll of matching taffeta binding; 2% 
yards ¥%-inch-wide open-mesh gold 
braid; 3 yards 14 -inch-thick gold cord; 
wooden beads: 38 round, dark bluish- 
green beads about "Ag-inch thick; 12 
round beads of the same color, %-inch 
thick; 12 oval chartreuse beads \%-inch 
thick and 3%-inch long; 36 round gold 
beads, V%-inch thick. 


B. Frames at right measure 25% inches across bottom and 3¥4 inches 
deep, and have 6 side spokes. Materials for a pair: Ye yard each 
of 36-inch gold China silk and gold tissue cloth, for foundation and 
covering respectively; z roll of matching taffeta binding; 1 yard of 
Jine black chenille; 2% yards 34-inch open-mesh gold braid; 26 
each of round, black silk crocheted, wood or glass beads, ¥4-inch and 
\4-inch thick; and 24 gold wood or glass beads, ¥-inch thick. 











inclusive, page 186, except that in cutting material, make 
dimensions 6 by 12 inches instead of those given in diagram 
2. Apply bead drops at end of each side spoke by stringing 
a large black, a gold and a small black bead in the order 
given, according to method explained in paragraph three. 
Now tack one end of chenille to a spoke 114 inches from 
center top and % inch from spoke, string on a large black, 
large gold and small black bead in the order given; knot 
chenille at the end of last bead, pass needle back through 
the others, and fasten chenille to next spoke 34 inch from 
bead drop and 14% inches from top. Repeat for every panel. 
Sew gold braid on spokes and lower rim, and attach large 
black bead, topped by a small black one, on center top 
of shade. 

For the pair of side-wall lights in center, secure frames 
measuring 114 inches across top, 234 inches across bottom, 
534 inches deep and having 8 side spokes; and the follow- 
ing materials for a pair: 44 yard of old gold china silk, to 
be used double, for foundation and covering; 1 roll of match- 
ing taffeta binding; 1 yard of 34-inch open-mesh gold braid; 
5\¥% yards of pliable gold cord, about “¢ inch thick; 8 gold 
tassels 354 inches long (including 14-inch loops); 8 each 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 
| ane ESA Pee ho Sei eee I 


Address___ sical 


Dealer 
L. H. J. 9-26 


Send sythis 
I Months $i 
Pr el size pre ne 


BRILLO 


CLEANS ALUMINUM 


Brillo—the soft fibre pads and polisher—is the 
time-and-labor-saving cleaner for aluminum, 
enamelware, copper, glass, nickel and brass. 














Brillo is economical, handy and 
safe. No rags, no brushes, no powder, 
no acid. 130,000,000 packages sold. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking uten- 
sil free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 


BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25¢ 
stores; and at leading department, hard- 
ware and grocery stores. 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ships of Romance Sail_Again in Tapestry Pictures 


By Mase. Foster BarInBRIDGE 


HIS is Sesqui-Centennial 

| year, but not alone for 
American independence. 

For also one hundred and fifty years 
ago the first ship of the American Navy 
was built, and our celebration is in reality 
a double one. What more fitting, there- 
fore, than that we turn our attention— 


-and our needles—to things nautical, and 


reproduce for the decoration of our homes 
the picturesque old vessels that played 
their important part in the nation’s 
affairs? Surely Old Ironsides would grace 
the most patrician wall, and the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas, a stately clipper ship 
launched nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, in tapestry can still sail on, 
bringing life and color 
and romance to the walls 
of library, hall, living 
room or den. 

Only the simple tent 
stitch, shown in center 
of page, was used for 
the two tapestries seen 
here. Linen tapestry 
canvas measuring 11 
threads to the inch, tap- 
estry wools and a long, 
blunt tapestry needle 
were the only materials. 
Since tapestry wools are 
apt to be expensive, or- 
dinary worsted may be 
used for the parts requir- 
inga quantity of thesame 
color. Tapestry wools, 
however, are more eco- 
nomical for shading, as 
they comeinsmallskeins. 
An embroidery frame 
may be used if desired. 

The tapestry at top of 
page measures 14 by 1934 
inches, and theother 1734 
by 2134 inches, inside of 
mat. The frames are 
black, with a tiny gold 
edge, and the black mats, 
also gold edged, are 
painted on the glass in 
the old-fashioned way. 
Black mats of the ordi- 
nary kind may, how- 
ever, be substituted. In 








One works from right to left, using a blunt, long- 
eyed tapestry needle to make the simple tent stitch 
above from which grow these imposing ships. 





_— we 
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combining colors, each individ- 
ual must rely on her own taste 
toacertain extent. Bright, hard 
colors, however, should be avoided. Col- 
ored prints of old frigates and clippers, 
to be found in many books at the public 
library, will be of great help. Here are 
the colors used for the Sovereign of the 
Seas: Sky, delft blue; clouds, Saxe blue, 
with occasional “‘rifts” of pinkish gray; 
lighter clouds at extreme right, cream, 
light pink, light blue; water, three shades 
of bluish-green, with the darkest at bot- 
tom; foam on waves, cream; lettering 
and hull of ship, negro brown; flag on 
mast, cream, negro brown; masts, golden 
brown; small stitches each side of masts, 
No. 631 negro and golden brown; 
. sails, golden brown, gold, 
chamois, cream; rigging, 
beaver brown; flag at 
left, cardinal red, white, 
blue; eight small blocks 
under sails (from left to 
right), golden and negro 
brown, terra cotta, negro 
and beaver brown, golden 
brown and marine blue, 
terra cotta, negro and 
golden brown, golden 
brown and marine blue, 
golden brown and ma- 
rine blue; edge of hull, 
pinkish gray. 

For Old Ironsides: 
Sky, Saxe blue; clouds, 
mist gray, the largest 
edged withcream; clouds 
at horizon, chamois; wa- 
ter, bluebird blue, three 
shades of bluish-green; 
edge of waves and line 
on hull, cream; masts, 
golden brown; rigging, 
chestnut brown; lighter 
sails (shading darker to 
right to give bellied e!- 
fect), cream, chamois, 

. gold, golden brown; 
“darker sails, mist gray, 
ashes of roses, golden 
brown; hull, chestnut 
and negro brown; bird, 
cream, with brown tips; 
letters, negro brown. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Ship Transfers, 25 cents. 
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ich Beauty of Pattern 





Bar au ayand long ago skilled 
artisans spent years of patient, 
loving labor perfecting the 
wondrous designs, the jewel 
colors which today you find in 
Herati Rugs. 


Noted decorators 
ave making them 
the Reynote of 
the whole 


furnishin g scheme 


? today’s loveliest homes, famous 
interior decorators are using floor 
coverings of beautifully wrought design 
and rich, glowing color as the keynote of 
their decorative schemes. 


For they find that these patterned floor 
coverings are not only distinguished in 
themselves but are equally effective with 
furnishings of any period — Early Ameri- 
can, Georgian, Italian Renaissance, Spanish. 


And so, in many of the newest deco- 
rative schemes Herati Rugs are used be- 
cause of their beauty of design and 








delightfully blended coloring. 


In Herati Rugs, you have the beautiful, 
silky fleeces for which costly Orientals are 
famous. Our own branches in Persia, in 
Mesopotamia, in China, obtain these fine 
worsteds and send them to this country 
where our modern looms weave them 
into Herati Rugs. 


Artistry in Color-Blending 


And the soft, mellow colors which you cherish 
in your floor coverings find their most beauti- 
fully blended expression in Herati Rugs— 
sun-tested to last as long as the rugs themselves. 


Best of all, you can get Herati Rugs for only 
a fraction of the cost of Orientals comparable 
in wearing quality and decorative value. In 
fact, they cost no more than other worsted 
tugs —yet their artistry of design and their high 


Corner of a delightful room by a leading New York decorator. 
Herati Rug from A. & M. Karagheusian 


IN this library where beauty and livability are so skilfully 
combined, the rich colors of the antique cabinet of Chinese lac- 
quer, the age al Queen Anne Chair, the rare panelling of 
old butternut all repeat the mellow, sun-tested colors of the rug 
itself. Known as the Chinese Renaissance, it is one of the 
most famous of the Herati designs. 


quality cannot be equaled at the same price. 


Herati Rugs come in shades for every dec- 
orative scheme—taupe, sand, seal gray, blue, 
green, mulberry, rose—large rugs, small rugs, 
hall runners, room size “carpets.” 

A delightful booklet with representative Herati 
designs in full color will be sent free on request, 


showing you their wonderful decorative possibilities 
for your own furnishing scheme. 


Write to A. & M. Karagheusian, Dept. J-9, 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for this booklet and the 
names of the nearest dealers. 


TERATSE BUGS 


AEM:KARAGHEUSIAN 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York (ity 
Branches: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 








characterizes the floors of today 











THIS house in a fashionable suburb of New York is 
an example of the interesting. trend of modern archi- 
tecture. It is one of a series of lovely homes showing 
rooms made distinctive by their patterned floor 
coverings. 








L rerati Rugs | 


Fascinating Booklet 
FREE 


telling the story of Herati 
patterns and showing repre- 
sentative designs in all the 
beauty of their mellow rich 
colorings. Send for your copy 
today. Write to Dept. J-9. 
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You can dilute the 
double-rich con- 
tents of thetallcan 
until the quart bot- 
tle overflows with 


pure milk 


as, Ge) 


UNSWEETENED 


MILK 


**From Contented Cows” 


And nothing to cry over 


Spilt milk ... Drop it—it doesn’t break. Carry it wrong-side up— 
it doesn’t leak. Keep lots of it on the pantry shelf—it doesn’t spoil. 
Milk in a modern package... 


Carnation is pure, rich milk (unsweetened), made twice as rich 
by evaporating part of the natural water—and “homogenized” to give 
every drop an equal share of the double helping of cream. 


That, as domestic science experts have shown, is why Carnation 
imparts superior texture, body, flavor, and richness to all milk dishes 
—surpassing the best results obtainable with bottled milk... Try 
this convenient, economical, better milk. Here is an especially fine 
recipe for your initiation. 


Carnation Caramel Custard 


2 cups Carnation Milk diluted with 2 cups hot solves. Add this mixture to slightly beaten eggs; 
water; 4% cup sugar; tsp. salt; 5 eggs; 1 tsp. va- then add salt and vanilla. Pour into buttered cus- 
nilla. Caramelize sugar and add to scalded diluted tard cups. Bake in 225° oven with cups set in 
milk. Let remain in double boiler till sugar dis- deep pan of hot water. This serves eight. 


“My Hundred Favorite Recipes” —Write for this un- 
usual little recipe book by Mrs. Mary Blake. Ic is free. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
940 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
1040 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. : New York . Aylmer, Ontario 


© 1926, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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were about as they bent so indus- 

triously over their old-fashioned 
cross-stitched silhouettes! For what could 
be more decorative and what more simple 
of achievement? Why, then, shall not we 
do likewise, and brighten up our homes 
with charming cushions such as these? 


O« grandmothers knew what they 





DESIGNED ANDO EXECUTED BY 
LENOX HILL STUDIO 


The cushion cover above, of buff 
satin, finishes 18 by 14 inches, 
while the other, of heavy white 
linen, finishes 22¥%4 by 19 inches, 
including the flat hem. This is 
made by stitching top and bot- 
tom covers together 254 inches 
Jrom edge all around. The satin 
cushion is finished with a nar- 
row twisted cord of black and 
buff crewel. 














Satin, burlap, linen, or any material of a 
linenlike weave, in any color on which the 
silhouette will stand out boldly, makes an 
effective background. Crewel—black, of 
course, to give the silhouette its full 
value—is ideal for the cross-stitch work 
itself, but when this is not available a 
very light-weight sweater yarn will serve, 





























The woman’s fig- 
ure at left is 634 
inches high, while 
that of the man is 
6% inches high. 
The distance from 
chair back to chair 
backis 73% inches. 


We (sross-Stitch Our New Pillows in Silhouettes 


with two or three strands to the needle, 
depending on the background and weight 
of wool. Three strands of crewel to a 
needle made the cushions here, with one 
ounce used for each cushion. Canvas 
measuring ten threads to the inch was 
first basted on the material and the cross- 
stitching done on the two together, as 
shown in the small diagram in lower 
corner. When completed the can- 
vas was cut away close to edge of 
design and the remainder pulled out 

from beneath the cross-stitching. 
Although it is possible to em- 
broider the silhouettes for the two 
given designs from the outlines at 
top of this page and on page 188, 
the simplest procedure would be to 
copy them on crossbarred paper and 
do your actual cross-stitching from 
this larger pattern. It should be 
remembered, however, that in cross- 
stitching, curves must be suggested 
by angles, and noses and hands must 
be well-defined. But great care must 
be taken not to accentuate, for one 
cross-stitch too many on the end of 
a silhouette nose will have the same 
devastating effect as the proverbial 
inch on the end of a human nose! 











? For 
Playtime 


to stand the hardest 
kind of play. 


OTHERS know that clothes 

wear out the quickest when 
the children play. Ordinary cloth- 
ing simply cannot stand the wear 
and tear of active children. That’s 
why thousands of Mothers put 
their children in Lee Play Suits 
because they are made especially 
foy play. 


We have won a national reputation 
for manufacturing work garments 
that wear and wear and wear. We 
have applied our experience in 
making work garments to Lee Play 
Suits. We know the fabrics that 
resist wear. We know howto put 
on buttons that stay on. We know 
how to make rip-proof buttonholes. 
We know how to reinforce strain 
points. We make Lee Play Suits 
that way. 


But durability is not theonly quality 
of Lee Play Suits. We make them 
roomy and comfortable, allowing 
plenty of body freedom. We make 
them in one piece like Lee Union- 
Alls—easy to put on or off. We 
make them in many attractive styles 
of khaki, blue or blue stripe in all 
sizes from the toddler age up. 


Put your children in Lee Play Suits 
for play. You willsave time, money, 
and worry. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write our nearest 
factory for complete information. 


“asennad 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S.} PAT. OFF 





Kansas City, Mo. 
TRENTON, N. J. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. SALINA, KANS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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HILDREN’S Knitted Underwear bearing the 
Nazareth red label is always a satisfactory purchase. 


Maximum comfort and service are assured. Sizes are 
\ correct. Fabrics are pre-shrunk. 


For two score years Nazareth has been first 
choice of millions of mothers because they 
have learned by experience the Nazareth 
name is a guarantee of superior quality. 


For Fall and Winter wear, the two waist suits illus- 
*.\ trated are favorites. Heavy weight, elastic knit, 
‘ fleeced back, tubular knit tapes for supporting outer 
garments; non-rusting pin tubes; flat seams; drop 
seat, collarette neck. Retail at $1.00. 


eoy~ 
Se 
* 


Nazareth Waist Suits and Nazareth Waists are 
made for boys and girls, sizes 2 to 13, special 
14-15. Untaped union suits, sizes 2 to 17. 
Infants’ wrappers, sizes 1 to 6. 


or 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
the genuine Nazareth garments write us. 
Catalog on request. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 


























Let Those Tiny Feet 
Develop Nature’s Way 


AINTINESS and good looks 

need not be sacrificed to secure 
a healthful baby shoe. For all their 
smart attractiveness, Simplex Flex- 
ies are Nature-shaped—designed so 
the little foot rests squarely on the 
ground. Rocking sidewise, which 





SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


Simplex ate oe 


Creators of Daintier Footwear 
for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 


Fy exiles 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 
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Name 


1) Gentlemen:—Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also | 

our booklets ‘‘The Care of Baby’s Feet,”’ 

ndamental features to look forinchildren’sshoes,and‘'The fF 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,”’ a fairy story for the kiddies. > 









explaining the five 









Dept. B-69 Address. 











I. To wrap frame, slip binding off roll, 
tie roll around outside with outer end, 
and work with inside end of binding. 
Hold close to wire and wrap tightly. At 
@ joint, wrap three times each way in 
X-like formation. Never cut the binding 
in order to skip a part already covered; 
an extra wrap will do no harm. 





3. Above, half of the foundation mate- 
rial is applied to frame as directed un- 
der diagram 2. Pin at center top, on 
opposite sides, and on lower edge, pul- 
ling firmly up and down and crosswise 
until every wrinkle disappears. Then 
overcast firmly to wound wires where 
pinned. Proceed as in 4. 








es 
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5 
5. For each wall shade photographed in 
center of page 181, cut material accord- 


green and 1 yellow one, in the order given, 
as explained in paragraph three, page 181. 
Slip a smaller green bead over loop of each 
tassel and attach tassel to rim at each re- 
maining point formed by gold cord. Sew 
gold braid on top and bottom rims. 

In shade at lower left, page 181, frame 
measures 834 inches in diameter at top 
and bottom, with six 7-inch spokes. Pur- 
chase 1 roll of rose taffeta binding; 1 
yard of 36-inch heavy rose crépe de chine; 
thirty-one %-inch dark-brown wooden 
beads—or painted button molds; 14 
yards of rose silk cord; one 6-inch brown 
silk tassel with a 5-inch cord, or make the 
tassel from 20 yards of mercerized cord. 

Wrap wires as in diagram 1 above. Cut 
a 43% by 294 inch piece of silk for top, 


























2, For each wall light at upper left of page 
181, cut foundation material to above 
dimensions. Apply each half to frame 
with the letters of the diagram above 
placed as indicated in diagram 3. 








4. Apply the other half of china-silk 
JSoundation to the opposite side of frame, 
according to method used in diagram 3, 
overcasting to wrapped wires as at A 
above. Open and flatten material over 
side spokes, and overcast as at B. Turn 
back over outside of frame the excess ma- 
terial around lower edge of frame, over- 
cast a second time, then trim off all excess 
material close to sewing. Cut and apply 
outside cover as in diagrams 2, 3 and 4. 





6. Place material, cut as in diagram 5, 
over frame and pull gathers to fit lower 
rim. Pin all around lower rim at A and 
arrange gathers evenly in a group be- 
tween spokes. Now pull material 


tacking the cord between each bead to the 
turned-up edge of silk. Fasten the tassel 
cord to wrong side of a 1-inch-diameter 
disk, rose silk covered, and sew disk to 
center top of shade. 

For the smart and unusual tailored shade 
at lower right, secure a frame with a 15!5- 
inch diameter; spokes, 17 inches from 
center top to lower edge; and a second rim 
of wire 4 inches above lower rim. You 
may not find such a frame in the shops, 
but it costs only about fifty cents more 
to have the shade made to order. Also 
purchase 4 yard each of 36-inch voile and 
good quality crépe de chine in any desired 
color—this one was in a chartreuse-green 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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. : ; ing to dimensions in diagram 5 above. tightly and firmly to top and pin, with P 
tends to bow the pliant limbs in or Fold where indicated and seam edges fullness between spokes. Overcast to wires 
out, is impossible in Flexies. A and B together. Then put a gather- at Aand B. Turn back excess material 
ARE " ing thread along folded edge, % inch outside of rims, overcast a second time a 
Glove-smooth inside—no wrinkles, above fold. at A and B, then trim off edges. I 
rough seams or jagged nail-ends to y 
torment those tender feet. Soles so : 
flexible you can bend them back- of jade-green wood beads, 34-inch and 44-_ and a 74 by 40 inch piece of silk for sides. 
ward with your fingers Designed inch diameter; 8 crystal beads, 3g-inch Seam together the ends of longer piece, 
binati : ; lock kl d diameter; and 24 tiny yellow beads. and gather on one lengthwise edge. Pull t 
to combination measurements to give pertect Nt at ankle an Wrap frame, and cover, as in diagrams gathers to fit around top of frame and 
instep. Flexies are prescribed by many physicians because 1, 5 and 6 above. Apply gold cord in overcast to wire. Finish as directed under 
they protect Baby’s right to perfect feet in years to come. diamond design, as in diagram 7, page diagrams 8 and 9, page 188. String the : 
; 188. Attach bead drops on lower rim at beads on rose cord. Turn up % inch of 
Ask your dealer about these wonderful little every other point formed by gold cord, lower edge of shade on right side and 
shoes —and ~write for Flexies Twin Books. by stringing 2 yellow, 1 crystal, 1 large crease. Attach the string of beads by j 
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FREE — Generous Supply— Note Coupon 





Now Comes a 9-Hour 


Make-up 


The new and remarkable creation of one of the 



















9 A. M.—You apply it ; just a single exquisite touch 


HERE is now a way to freshen your skin 
in the morning so that it stays that way 
all day long !—a new creation developed by the 
Elcaya Company, internationally noted as one 
of the outstanding beauty laboratories of the 
world. 
If your skin is too oily, this will correct it; 
take all shine away the whole day. 
: lf it is dry and tends to flake, this will keep 
it smooth and supple all day long. 
lf powder and rouge tend to streak on 
your face—this remarkable foundation will end 
it. Powder over it as many times as you will 
~ rouge ten times in a day if you wish—neither 
will streak your skin nor cake on it. 
Just use the coupon below. A generous tube 
will be sent you to try. 


The name is Créme Elcaya. It is different in 


One application in the morning 
keeps an oily skin free from 
shine ALL DAY LONG— 


keeps a dry skin free from flake 
THE WHOLE DAY 


formula from any other foundation cream 
known. It is widely different in effect. 


You apply it-in the morning just as you do 
your present foundation cream. At noon your 
skin is still fresh and charming. At 3 you re- 
main intriguingly lovely. At 6 you're still 
fresh as the morning! 

We worked for years to perfect it. For years 
we have tested it. Countless women have em- 
ployed it. Results are beyond previous con- 
ceptions of what a make-up base could be. 


Its action is to normalize the skin to youth- 
ful fineness. Thus it goes further than acting 
merely as a temporary base. Acting on entirely 
new principles and together with simple home 
treatments, it normalizes an oily skin to shine- 
less texture. At the same time it normalizes a 
dry skin, restoring its natural charm. 


It does not cake. It stops pore clogging— 
fosters normal action of the pores. 


Dance, exercise—do anything you will—and 
your skin will be smooth, without shine or flake 
all day. 

And remember—above all—you can 


apply powder, 
rouge, make-up 





world’s outstanding beauty laboratories 


















6 P. M.—Your skin still fresh as the morning 


over it at will—it will not smudge or streak. 


Generous supply for coupon 


Now to prove these points to you, we urge you 
to accept a generous supply to try. 


You'll find that with a single application at 
the beginning of the day, you can be fresh and 
charming all day long. 


You'll find that excessive oiliness is largely 
corrected; that one’s face need never shine. 
You'll find that flaky dryness of skin can be 
supplanted with soft and fine texture. 


Prove these facts by a test. Clip the coupon 
and send it. A generous sample tube will be 
given you together with directions for simple 
home treatments which will give you unique 
skin beauty. 








FRESE 


Mail this for gen- 
erous supply to 


ELCAYA CO. 
114 West 17 Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wo one ever says 
thats a Cangee’ 


complexion looks 


natucal—foz no 
one, except she 
who has tto, 
ever hnows 
it ton t! 


Tangee’s astonishing property, 
of changing color to blend with 
each type of complexion, dis- 
tinguishes it from other make- 
up—and likewise distinguishes 
the woman who uses it from 
those who envy her beauty. 
Lipstick, $1; Créme Rouge, $1; 
Rouge Compact, 75¢; Face 
Powder in White, Peachblow 
Rose, Cream and Rachel, $1. 


7) ANGES 


Nore: The most recent important 
development in face creams has been 
accredited to Tangee DAY and Tangee 
NIGHT. 






Dept. 13 
Tue Georce W. Lurr Co. 


417 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send me FREE trial supplies of 
Tangee Lipstick, Créme Rouge, DAY Cream 
and NIGHT Cream. I enclose 20 cents to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Name. 
Address. 
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7. Apply the gold cord which trims the panels on the wall shades in center of 
page 181 as above. The vertical lines represent the side spokes in frame. Tack 
one end of cord at A on lower rim. Working from left to right around shade, 
carry cord to side spoke, crossing spoke 2 inches above lower rim and tack at 
XX. Continue with cord to B—loosely enough to permit cord being later 
pulled to X—and tack at B. Now continue down from B back to X, and tack 
_ the two cords together at this point. Carry cord to the next side spoke, crossing 
it 2 inches above lower rim at XX and tack; then proceed to point marked C, 
tack to lower rim, and continue all around shade, following letters in alpha- 
betical order until you reach point I, where cord is ended and tacked. Now 
start a new end of cord at F, and in same way follow letters, ending at R. 








—_——___——________ 1 
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8. Pin one edge of the 434-inch-wide 

piece of silk smoothly around top of 

frame over loose cover. Overcast as above, 

and, with silk still hanging down from 

top as in diagram 8, and without turn- 
ing, seam ends together. 


(Continued from Page 186) 


silk over lemon voile; 33 yards wool rug 
yarn—in black if shade is chartreuse, but 
in dark brown if the popular rose or peach 
color is chosen; also 1 roll of taffeta bind- 
ing to match silk and 1 roll to match rug 
yarn. 

Wrap the two rims and spokes between 
them, as in diagram 1, page 186, with 
binding matching yarn, and the rest of 
frame with binding matching crépe de 
chine. Apply foundation and cover as far 
as upper rim only, as in diagrams 2 to 4, 





9. Now turn the piece, applied in dia- 
gram 8, over top of frame, turn back % 
inch of the edge—or enough to make the 
cover reach within Vg inch of center top 
when firmly stretched toward center— 
and run a gathering thread of strong silk 
along folded edge. Pull gathers to a tight 
little circle as in above, and fasten. 


except that material should be cut 18 by 
36 inches instead of dimensions given in 
diagram 2, and in diagram 4 assume that 
top rim is represented by A. Tack yarn 
over each spoke. Apply smoothly over 
top opening a piece of voile, and over this 
sew a slightly larger silk-covered disk 
matching yarn. Loop yarn back and forth 
between rims, with strands close together, 
and tack the loops to rims. Sew one strand 
of yarn over loops on each rim. The base 
photographed is 1114 inches high, 4 inches 
across top, 6 inches across bottom, and cir- 
cumference at widest part is 26 inches. 





This design, for the pillow at bottom of page 185, is approximately 84% inches square. 
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birthplace of 
GRAND OPERA 


Bologna, Italy 

“Daily for many years, our Hamilton 
has been an unfailing source of pleas- 
ure and happiness. Our friends are as 
enthusiastic as we ourselves over the 
richness and brilliancy of its tone and 
its beautiful appearance. Nothing 
could induce us to part with it.” 


Signor Morganti 


Unstinted are the praises 
showered upon Hamilton 
pianos in Italy and scores 
of other foreign lands; also 
by 125,000 American own- 
ers who have tested and 
proved the unsurpassed 
durability of its rich, sing- 
ing tone and_ staunch 
construction. 


Visit the Hamilton dealer near 
you and learn for yourself 
why Hamilton pianos are 
world-wide favorites. 


MAIL COUPON 
for Free Book 


“How to Know a Good Piano” is 
an invaluable book, particularly for 
homes with children. It’s free. Ask 
the Hamilton dealer or mail the 
coupon to us. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAMILTON } 


PIANOS 


built by Baldwin 
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Baldwin Piano Co. (Dept. H 
142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me your new FREE Book, 
‘* How to Know a Good Piano.” 








Name 





Address 





City 
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For the sheen, 


vitality, loveliness 


that Paris modes 
demand... 


THESE SIMPLE TREATMENTS—AND THIS OLIVE-AND- 


COCOANUT-OIL SHAMPOO ESPECIALLY MADE TO «q ‘ 


CLEANSE YOUR HAIR EXQUISITELY.. 














The bobbed sides, tiny 
oe knot and long parting 
of this coiffure came 
from Paris—with 
es J | PIERRE of New York. 












































. AND SAFELY! 
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Ears may be in or out or 
partly showing—let your 
personality be your guide, 
says Fashion. The blonde 
here achieves piquancy and 
adds to her height by 
letting her hair ripple up 
and back over her head 
smoothly and originally. 

Both cuts from ROBERT TEMPER, 


who has created coiffures for the 
fashionables of two continents. 























ITH the close shingles and small, trimly- 

coifed heads that Paris sponsors today, 
how important is the quality of the hair itself! 
How clearly these simple styles display its tex- 
ture, sheen and quality—how much more lovely 
it must be than ever before! 

Fortunately, beauty-bringing care for the hair 
need be neither difficult nor expensive. In most 
cases, it resolves itself into these: Simple treat- 
ments like those outlined below; and a shampoo 
that brings exquisite cleanliness sAFELY. 

Packer's Liquid Shampoo has but one func- 
tion—to cleanse the hair conveniently, thor- 
oughly and, above all, safely. If you stop to 
think of the intricate structure of the hair, you 
will realize why it needs its own special sham- 
poo, why soaps made for general use may not 
be best suited to this special purpose. 

The chief ingredients of Packer's are olive oil 


‘I PACKER, TREATMENTS for Haire Beauly 


Proper Shampooing: Nothing is so important to © 


‘ic health of the scalp and the beauty of the hair as sys- 

“Matic, proper shampoos. A proper shampoo is more than 

4 mere washing of the hair. The proper shampoo method 
ll not only cleanse wonderfully, but will gradually 

“ring new health and vitality to your hair and scalp. The 
icker Method, a method based on consultation with the 

vest authorities on the care of the hair, is fully explained 
' the booklet which is packed with each carton of Pack- 
's Liquid Shampoo. 


Jry Hair: Successful shampooing removes the ac- 
cumulations of surface oil from the scalp. This makes the 
“air seem dry at first, but this dryness is temporary and 
‘ily noticeable for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
‘cquiring special care and treatment. 


F You will find an authoritative treatment for dry hair in 
the booklet packed with each carton of Packer's Liquid 
Shampoo. 


Oily Hair: Too-oily hair is produced by an over- 
activity of the oil glands. A special treatment for oily 
hair, including hints on the correct way to massage, is 
given in the booklet packed with each carton of Packer's. 


© 1926, P. M. Co, 


Dandruff: Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. But dandruff 
need not be serious if carefully and properly treated. The 
Packer Method of treatment, based on modern thought, 
will be found in the booklet which comes with each carton 
of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


Falling Hair: For falling hair, we recommend the 
Packer Treatment for dandruff, the most common cause of 
loss of hair. (You will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each carton of Packer's Liquid Sham- 
poo.) If, however, the regular use of this Packer Treat- 
ment does not stop the loss of your hair, consult your 
family physician. He may find some underlying cause due 
to your general health or he may suggest that you see a 
scalp specialist. 


(as pure as that used for fine castile soap) and 
cocoanut oil. Packer’s gives a bubbling, snow- 
white lather the moment you rub a little of its 
liquid amber into your scalp. 

Packer’s contains not a trace of free alkali to 
break the hair. While it cleanses thoroughly, it 
cleanses safely. Nor can it (being liquid) leave 
behind undissolved soap to deaden the hair's 
lustre. This fine L1qgU1ID shampoo rinses out 
freely and completely, leaving your hair soft, 
fragrant with cleanliness and shining with all 
its little natural lights. 








TREATMENTS with each bottle 


—for dandruff 

—for falling hair 

These and many other important questions discussed in the 
informative booklet packed with each carton. Liquid amber, 
faintly perfumed—of course, Packer's is pleasant to use. A 
glorious lather even in hard water—and it rinses out at once. 
Drug and department stores everywhere. 


—for dry hair 
—for oily hair 


Send 10c¢ for sample and NEW manual! 


On receipt of 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you 
enough Packer's Liquid Shampoo for two shampoos, 
and a copy of our new Manual, The Care of the Hair. 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has recently 
been re-edited to present the most modern scientific 
thought on the care of the hair. It contains dozens of 
authoritative suggestions for making your hair health- 
ier and lovelier. It gives in great detail treatments for 





PACKERS 








the hair conditions briefly discussed on this page. 
Fill in the coupon, clip mail today. 





The 
Care of the 
air 
i 3 < Dept. 7-I, Box 85, G. P. O., New York City 
, I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send Liquid y 


Shampoo sample and manual. 








quid Shampoo 





Street Address. 





ARS 





City 
~~, Jans 
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for aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 











for bathtubs, 
tiling and nickel 





Have 


POWDER? 








You'll like Bon Ami Powder. Just 


“as you’ve always liked the handy 


Bon Ami Cake. 


Women who have used it are all 
singing the praises of this other form 
of Bon Ami. The same magic in- 
gredients in a handy, sifter-top can. 
Soft and scratchless, Bon Ami Pow- 
der blots up dirt without hard work. 


It cleans and polishes quickly, 
thoroughly and safely. Nothing 
can equal it for making the bathtub 
glisten, cleaning the refrigerator, or 
restoring the lustre to pots and pans 
of aluminum, copper, agate and tin. 


But for windows and mirrors, 
most housewives prefer Bon Ami 
Cake! Convenient in size and very 
economical. 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both a 


i, 
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Gentle to the hands, gentle to the 
surface it cleans— Bon Ami in either 
form is the magic cleanser. 


Women find it an economy of 
time and money to keep both these 
“partners in cleanliness” in the 
home. They meet every cleaning 
and polishing need. 

THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Glovers 


BRIGHTON ~ CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 


Oe a 


This dainty pajama of warm flan- 
nelette is No. B7564. Long sleeves, 
slipover; in fancy stripes. Sizes A, 
B. C,.D, $s. Other styles, $2.50 to 
$3.50—sizes for misses, too 


Comfort! ~ 


with the 


dash 


of Youth 


SE “PTEMBER! School! New 
wardrobes to be assembled. 
In them must be nightwear— 

—nightwear that aids rest- 
ful, health-giving sleep, with its 
protecting warmth and freedom 
of movement. That laughs at 
hard usage. And that yet has 
youthful style and dash! 

Such is Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbad. For every member of 
the family are styles just as at- 
tractive as the smart pajamas 
Miss Sub-Deb wears in the pic- 
ture. A wide selection in soft, 
downy flannelettes that give 


Snug comfort on the coldest 
nights, 


When you outfit the family 
in this nightwear, you’re giving 
them assured satisfaction. It’s 
famous for comfort—unusually 


handsome—amazingly econom- 
ical in service! 


You can get Glover’s Bright- 
on-Carlsbad at clothing and 
department stores, 


Write for 
“The Nightie Book” 


Secrets of restful sleep. 
Finest night garments for 
men, women, children, in- 
fants. Styles for all sea- 
sons. What to look for in 
buying; plain truth about 
values. Illustrated. Sent 
free on request; write today! 


W—— 








Men's Pajamas 
in styles and oo 
rics for ev 
— $2. 25t0$18 
ghishirts 
$1. Notes. (Sizes 
for boys, too). 


os, 


kent 


Our infant’s gown 
keeps baby per- 
fectly protected. 
85c to $1. Famous 
Brighton-Carls- 
bad wry th — 
i fet 14, $1.2: 








H.B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 40, Dubuque, Iowa 
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the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains. 
We can look across the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, clean to San Francisco Bay. There 
isn’t one level inch on the entire ranch. 
“We raise everything we eat except 
staple groceries and the occasional filet 
mignon. And when I’m not concocting 
fiction in my work cabin above the ranch 
proper, we are usu- 
ally in the saddle. 


a pianologue. Overseas the ghastly war 
business had just halted; they were pre- 
paring for the wrangle at Versailles. 

“Sleep, little soldier—sleep.” Each 
stanza ended with that cadence, faint 
melody stitched through it all. We can 
hear the melody plainly even now. 

One final chord, pianissimo. 

“A chap on the 
Evening Sun wrote 





We tear over the 
mountainside on two 
favorite steeds. 
Needless to add, 
Trek and Finn mac 
Cool chaperon us. 
They love it. Wong 
Gim, who directs all 
our doings, has 
named my cabin 
something which 
means ‘Looking to 
the sun. Welly 
high-up ideas for 
you liting.’”’ 


HERE is a cer- 
tain man regard- 








that,”’ remarked the 
man at the key- 
board. 

It was the first we 
had ever heard of 
DANA BURNET. 

Arbutus is a typi- 
cal Burnet story. 
We have an idea that 
even if we hadn’t 
told you he wrote 
poetry too, you 
might guess it. For 
shadings of sorts are 
Burnet’s habit. 

As the Family 
reads, this author is 
still in his cottage at 








ed among musicians 
as tantamount to an 
institution. He is 
known wherever those who play and sing 
foregather. There is a practical reason, of 
course—usually there is—at the bottom 
of this. For our unnamed hero, as the 
stories we might buy if this were fifty 
years ago would phrase it, is ambassador 
for the instrument from which Ignace Jan 
Paderewski and certain of his fellows con- 
jure aural mirages. Manhattan is this 
man’s piano parish. 

He himself can play and sing, for that 
matter. When he sits at the right hand of 
his hostess, or at the foot of the board— 
an extremely rare occurrence—the hub of 
that particular dinner is fixed. 

Furthermore, he can talk. He is one 
of the few remaining virtuosi of charted 
conversation. His mots do not oversea- 
son the soup or splash into the salad dress- 
ing. His name? No—not even to the 
Family. Too many of you entertain. We 
wish to count upon him at least twice 
every winter. 

Once upon a time we were fiddling with 
a demi-tasse on Madison Avenue. - “‘ He’s 
going to do something new,”’ whispered 
the lady at our elbow. A muted ripple of 
keys, and a voice—quietly moving on. It 
was what the programs would identify as 


DANA BURNET 


Ogunquit, Maine. 
Like Booth Tarking- 
ton, he has chosen 
the Maine coast for his summer workshop. 
But, also like B. T., he is no New Eng- 
lander. Burnet was born in Cincinnati, in 
1888. After being graduated from the 
Woodward High School, he went to Cor- 
nell. Law, not letters, was his goal then. 
He emerged from Ithaca with a hard 
earned legal degree, in 1911. 

By then, however, writing beckoned. 
One week after the ink was dry upon his 
diploma he got a job, reporting for the 
Evening Sun in New York. The gamut of 
journalism was run through. Bit by bit 
he developed his own brand of color ex- 
pression. After a while quatrains on the 
editorial page, tucked into the holes that 
make-up men must fill—the not-to-be- 
dodged, haphazard fashion which the 
derisive deities of Parnassus have decreed 
for those who crash through the journal- 
istic welter of daily doings to a place in the 
creative sun. Verses and pot shooting at 
short stories, tucked between spells of 
book reviewing and police-blotter content. 

Water over the dam? Tobesure. But 
Burnet swam sturdily through, and 
crawled up the spillway in the end. So 
many, so very many don’t do it. 

You'll like Arbutus. 





SFlelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Fa, : 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr.S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL&@ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN, Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMES. A alenie- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal Bun- 
galows. Price, 25 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy Your Home_. Price, 15 cents. 


WuaT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BasKETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 


THE NEW FASHION Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 15 
cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sugges- 
tions for their application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . + ao, 40 
Topcoats 45 
Jackets . . eg ? 40 
Blouses and Skirts = a ee 
Juniors’ Patterns (a2 to 14 years). ; 35 
Children’s Sets. . . ei 35 
Children’s Clothes . 25, 30 
Lingerie . 30 
MM fk ie 2 Ss oN 25, up 
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[ts Surprising 


how long the curtains 


You Have Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips” 


Owners of homes equipped with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
invariably comment on the sur- 
prising length of time that their 
curtains, drapes, and furnishings . 
remain fresh and clean. Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips bar 
out the dust, soot and grime that 
ordinarily sift in around doors 
and windows—and which double 
house work and cause costly de- 
preciation. They likewise bar out 
rain—and the dangerous draughts 
that endanger the health of your 
family and cause a yearly fuel 
waste of from 20 to 40%. 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms 
are also indispensable. They seal 
clothes closets from dust—keep 
kitchen and laundry odors where 
they belong—and prevent under- 
door draughts. Your home needs 
Chamberlin equipment — and 
now is the best time to install it. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Factory trained Chamberlin 
experts install all Chamberlin 
equipment for you and Chamber- 
lin guarantees and services its 
product for the life of your build- 
ing. Return coupon for full 
information. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 


West Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
100 Sales and Service Branches 
throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 





METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


g a 1893-THE STANDARD” 


: Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin 

Metal Weather Strips and Inside Door 

Bottoms. Also an approximate estimate 

owl weather Fechner. my — which 
Sealine’ windows ace 
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The Dog Poisoner 


(Continued from Page 11) 

















he functions. I venture to say, for Los 
Gatos seems to be an especially dog-loving 
town, there have been two hundred poison- 
ings since nineteen hundred—always pets. 
The fact of a dog’s being loved by his 
owners seems to inflame him.” 

“Or her,” said his daughter darkly. 

“Or her,” he agreed. ‘‘ Jean suspects a 
Mrs. Wicks down in the village, a virago 
known to scald cats and pour coal oil on 
caged rats and set fire to them. The hu- 
mane society camps constantly on her 
trail. But as to the poisoning, my feeling 
is that she’s too stupid. The thing is done 
with diabolic cleverness.” 

“Well, then, doesn’t that let Jummel 
out?” the girl demanded. 


ER father shrugged. ‘‘Jummel,” he 
turned to the guest, “‘is a saturnine 
A ere brute bg outa any dog setting woe’ on 
hi t inst hi 
n Unqualified Endorsement | 222° 3'se;ec%" Her feet 
merciless that I cannot help thinking— 


F : “6 “11° : a as see and yet the downrightness of a gun and 
or over fifty years ‘‘ Phillips Milk of Magnesia’’ has had the unqualified rat GMC Gar hia ctliae teak ace ame 


endorsement of physicians and dentists. consistent. Jummel is a surly oaf, but ut- gave her away 
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ek : je Roy F terly fearless and truthful. I don’t know. 
“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative,| By Jove, it’s a ghastly conundrum. This 


i 
( 
¥ time we mean to organize, divide up the ‘**Thank you for a nice evening’’, she ( 
and Corrective. town into beats, patrol, double—triple the said. Bur he knew she had ace long- 
° ae % reward. It is inconceivable that we can . 
Always insist upon genuine fail.” off ee a saree cones “3 ~~ } 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of The color had come back into Jean | ON. T#€h feet Too Ked mncomilorrabic. 
M : Cameron’s face, and she drew a long The feet are being used now in mo- 4 
agnesia. ° breath as she looked round at the proud tion pictures to show emotions and 4 
HILL] PS Milk pointers, the tumbling, endearing pups. feelings. For a woman’s feet can be i . 
Each bottle contains tested “We can’t fail!” sessi like her hand d fac ( 
and proved directions; also She took Tyler van Treet on the hill CXPSCestve, © Rr NANGS SNe face 


s + $s : . In actual life, too many feet express 
Sat a f hike, as he had been miserably sure she Ute, y I 
authoritative list of uses of Ma nesia would, and he was amazed to find that only weariness. 
both the Chesapeake and Don Luis were What do your feet show? Energy, 


Prepared only by , wn te eae 
to be of the party. “It’s all right,” she grace, ability....orjust fatigue? Tired 








THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON — ee ern are ee feet are common and they steal away 
' The business of climbing absorbed him too much from a woman’s beauty 
so completely that there was little time and health. Shoe-bound feet cramp 
“at BIE left over for disliking her; he would have your activities, spoil your fun, and 

al to declare a recess until they were in the 





The Label of Honor 


make work drudgery. 


house again. 


There would be considerable satisfac- You can enjoy all-day comfort by 

Jack Jar Jogs tion in having her know exactly what he changing to Cantilever Shoes which 
lored f thought of her. Not that it mattered. He are giving thousands of women 
—tartored SorGapet must get on with the biography, and get the foot freedom they need to lead 


‘THE girls and boys of back to New York, and back to the happy, active lives. These naturally 


today take as much  aacneg Ss —e. Se typroge — ste shaped shoes are flexible from toe 

interest in “style” as arriet Fayle; yes, back to restful, un- ee lik f There i 
their mothers do. They derstanding Harriet Fayle. to heel just like your teet. Lhere 1s 
know their type—and all It was several days, however, before he no restriction to cause weakenin g of 

types find their ideal in was able to get definitely to work. He was the muscles which hold the twenty- 


always having to hike over the hills or to 
rest after having had to hike over the hills, 
or helping to stop a dog fight, or assisting 


one style or another of 


six bones of the foot in arched for- 
Jack Tar Togs. 


mation. With every step, you exer- 


This girl’s type is Style No. ¢ : ) S : : : 
ie setee ees maaelel in the higher education of the pointer cise the foot and build up springy 
tailored weal repp. with puppies, and the biologist was regrettably strength. 

re iping. - Face : ; ‘ . 
toubabies ‘dices ootiat. slothful in his habits, sunk in a soft and There are modish Cantilever 


Pleated skirt on detach- 
able pongette top. Sizes 6 
to16 years. The boy’s style 
is No. 987. Homespun 


silly submission to his tan-colored daugh- 
ter. A second dog was poisoned in the 
village, and the Camerons called a secret 


pumps for Fall in a variety of attrac- 
tive styles. And if your arches are 


crouness of E7oee ox meeting at their house—not a mass meet- weak you will find helpful, flexible 
ot, Glows, teat ae ing, as Jean pointed out, but a class meet- support in Cantilever oxfords. Three 
ene nevehy +See aT ing, to which only proved dog people were of the Fall oxford styles are illus- 
ears. . 
y bidden. trated below. Send for booklet. 
Jack Tar Togs—reason- 


ablein price—for girlsand 


YLER VAN TREET, included be- 
boys at the better shops. 


cause of the King Charles spaniel and 
his induction through the Camerons, 
found himself studying the eighteen or 
twenty persons assembled in the shabby, 
genial living room at “‘Overlook”’ with a 
good deal of interest. There was the editor 
of the weekly paper, a lean and vehement 


The STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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gentleman with keen and practical sugges- ADT SEVER Shoes are sold within easy et 

j j Ping distance of most readers of this magé- 
tions, the bank president under convoy of zine. If you do not know the address of a con- 
his son Neddy and a sprawling, half-grown venient Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and 
hound with the face of a gigantic pansy check which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
411 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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and a voice like a cathedral bell, a real- 
estate man or two, a grizzled doctor whose 
telephone calls trailed him there, an ex- 
quisite woman with silver hair and a 
young face whose terrier had been the 
victim the night before, the Red Cross 
health nurse, concerned for her Scotty, a 
night operator from the telephone office, 
pallid with fear for her old Newfoundland, 
three or four orchardists, the retired im- 
porter whose Great Dane had been the 
first sacrifice, a dozen others, men and 
women, anxious eyed, stern voiced, be- 
wildered, determined, inexorable. 

“We're going to get him this time,” 
stated a big, beautiful, sun-browned youth 
who sat persistently next Jean Cameron. 

“Then let’s make our 
plans!”” The newspaper 
man produced yellow 
copy paper and a soft 
black pencil. “Beats, 
shifts—we’lldopeit out.” 

Neddy Trevor made 
himself heard. 

“And Uncle Tom, my 
bloodhound, he’d 
oughter be the mascot ’cause I betcher 
anything he’ll get the scent and trail the 
dog poisoner to his lair.” 

“Quiet, Neddy!” the banker admon- 
ished him. ‘“‘ You know perfectly well I 
didn’t want you to drag that fool dog up 
here.””’ The hound, sensing himself dis- 
cussed unfavorably, rolled upon his back, 
flung four clumsy feet into the air and 
emitted a deep-bass bay which made his 
listeners wince. 


HERE were three who felt that Jum- 

mel, the gunner, would bear watching, 
and several who leaned to Jean’s position 
on the cat-scalding, rat-burning terma- 
gant; but it was nothing more than dis- 
trust and disgust. 

Out of a pause a very quiet, pale, frail- 
looking little old man who had contributed 
nothing but head shakings and shocked 
clucks said softly: ‘‘The dog, faithful 
friend of man!’’ and then flushed pain- 
fully at the sound of his own voice and the 
eyes turned upon him. 

“That’s right, Mr. Hooker,” said the 
professor cordially. ‘‘Mr. Hooker,” he 
explained to his house guest, ‘feels this 
thing very strongly, for he has lived here 
for more than twenty years and seen the 
whole funeral procession of poisonings.”” 

The old gentleman nodded gratefully 
and subsided in embarrassment as Jean 
Cameron ran to answer the telephone. 

She came back wide-eyed. ‘‘ No, doctor, 
not for you. It’s Miss Merkle, Madam 
Harden’s companion. She says the old 
lady has found out about our meeting and 
insists on coming.’’ Her questioning gaze 
ran round the room. 

‘‘ Now how the deuce did she get wise?” 
_ The doctor shook his head. ‘ You know, 
it’s astonishing the things that old soul 
catches onto; seems like a sixth sense. 
I'd let her come, Miss Jean. There’ll be 
a. dickens to pay for the family if we 

ont.” 

‘But, doctor! Can we trust her?” 

‘‘Close-mouthed as the tomb.” 

The Harden limousine arrived in ten 
minutes, and the old woman made a stately 
and impressive entrance, leaning lightly 
on her cane, her haughty head held high, 
the rat-tailed Irish water spaniel stepping 
briskly on before, the sullen, red-headed 
young woman following after. 


Ce EVENING, everyone!’’ Her 
\T condescension was gracious but un- 
mistakable. There were two vacant chairs 
and she chose one, waving her companion 
back from the other. “I think I mentioned, 
Miss Merkle, that you were to wait in the 
car.” She seated herself regally and 
spread out her rustling black silk skirts, 
and the quaint, hideous little black dog 
crouched at her feet. ‘I took the liberty 
of bringing Finn mac Cool with me, Pro- 
fessor Cameron, because I am uneasy, 
these dreadful days, when he is out of my 
sight, and because this is a matter in 
Which he is most vitally concerned.” She 
addressed herself crisply to the chairman. 


Dikaccsicei 








“Will you be good enough to review your 
proceedings up to this point?” 

She had an eagle beak and dry, claw- 
like hands, which whispered like dead 
leaves when she rubbed them together, 
and she listened keenly and made quick, 
intelligent comments. 

The challenge of Beaver Boy III 
sounded from out-of-doors, and the point- 
ers in their kennels added a lusty chorus, 
and in the room the hound and the water 
spaniel leaped to their feet and gave voice 
to warnings. The hall door opened and a 
big, fair boy walked in, a dun-colored cur 
at his heels. The youth was shabby to 
raggedness, but extremely clean, and while 
his face was singularly childlike his muscu- 
lar development was un- 
usual, especially in his 
slightly too long arms. 
The effect was rather a 
gentle, blond baboon. 

There was a gasp of 
amazement in the gath- 
ering, and someone near 
Van Treet whispered: 
“‘Silly-Billy Bone.” 

He stood still, looking from face to face 
in confident appeal. ‘‘Henry,” he said 
wistfully, stooping to, pat the mongrel, 
“‘he’n me, we guessed we’d better come to 
the meeting.” 

There was an instant of stunned silence, 
and then the professor cleared his throat. 


UT before he could find words Madam 

Harden spoke clearly, patting the 

vacant chair next her: ‘‘Good evening, 
William. Sit here beside me.” 

He shambled over obediently and took 
his dog between his knees, and the chair- 
man groped for the sentence he had left 
hanging in midair, but something had 
happened to the meeting. Tyler van 
Treet, detached from the situation, felt it 
strongly. It was as if an eerie, chill wind 
out of a dank cave had been let in upon 
them. “By Jove,” he wondered, “‘sup- 
pose it’s that idiot? It couldn’t be the old 
woman.” 

The Camerons commented to him after 
the rest had gone, stirring up the fire and 
standing close to it. “I’m not shivering 
with cold,’ the girl confessed. “I’m 
gooseflesh all over from Madam Harden 
and Silly-Billy Bone. Wasn’t it the weird- 
est thing you ever saw, sitting there side 
by side, those two mad creatures whisper- 
ing and mouthing and nodding?” 

“‘Uncanny’’—Van Treet could whole- 
heartedly agree with her for once—‘‘and 
disastrous, I should think, for the Vigi- 
lantes. Certainly it will be impossible to 
depend upon their secrecy.” 

“I think you’re wrong.” The biologist 
was emphatic. ‘“‘They’re not actually 
crazy, either of them. Madam Harden is 
sharp as a razor blade on most subjects— 
it was her only grandson’s death in the war 
which unsettled her mind, Van Treet— 
and the Bone boy is just a case of arrested 
development. He’s perfectly harmless, 
and a good, faithful worker. Lots of 
people hire him to weed and split wood. 
And with both of them dogs are an obses- 
sion. I give you my word, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if they uncovered something for 
us. Remember what Doc Mountain said 
about the sixth sense?” 


EAVER BOY III came padding softly 
across the room and pressed his great 
head endearingly against his mistress’ knee. 
Tyler van Treet pinned his host down 
to a good session of work next day, and 
went up to bed drowsily early, well con- 
tent. He stumbled over Carlo on his door 
sill. The little old King Charles’ eyes were 
dim and his body was rigid. Tyler caught 
him up in his arms and ran downstairs, 
shouting to the Camerons. They knew 
exactly what to do, and did it with speed 
and thoroughness, but long before the 
veterinary arrived it was seen to be a los- 
ing battle. If only he had left the pitiful, 
quivering little old creature with Harriet 
Fayle; gentle, understanding Harriet 
Fayle, who lived in a gentle and under- 
standing world where ugly, raw things like 
this never happened. ‘But if they did,” 
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At times, people wonder if a telephone 
call, a postcard, or a printed sentiment 
will ‘‘do.’” When in doubt—the rule 
is—Write a Personal Letter. 


To help you find a letter paper fine 
enough to represent you, we have pre- 
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pores a most attractive and usable 
AMPLER AssORTMENT Of Montag's 
newest Fashionable Writing Papers. 

Sent postpaid for 25c. Our booklet, 
"The Etiquette of Attention’’,included free. 


MONTAG BROTHERS, INC., Manufacturers, Ad- 
dress ATLANTA, GA.—Los Angeles or New York. 


F. ontags. 
“Writing PAPERS 















As the vogue for metal furniture sweeps 
the country, Yerona brings to homes 
modest and pretentious, the authentic 
artistry of ancient Tuscan ironworkers. 
Modest in price, Perona Artistic 









The Final Touch toa Perfect In 


W Artistic Metal Furniture 





Some of 
the Items in the 
Perona 


LINE 
Fireside benches 
Piano benches 
Table lamps 
Smoker stands 
Bird-cage stands 
Aquariums 
Ferneries 
Ivy stands 
Occasional tables 
Chairs, etc. 











terior 


Metal Furniture adds the final touch 
once available only to homes of great 
wealth. See these fine things which may so 
easily be yours, At the better stores. Look 
for the Verona Warranty Tag. 


CHICAGO wanowane Yj »)) FOUNDRY COMPANY 
67 Verona Building y 


CHICAGO 


209 West Randolph Street 
ILLINOIS 
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This salt makes 
the difference 


between food that’s merely eaten 
and food that’s really enjoyed! 


OME women seem to have the “knack” 
of making everything, even the plainest 
foods, taste good. 


These women understand the importance 
of salt in cooking. They do not use harsh, 
bitter salt; they insist upon salt that is mild 
and pure. They never over-salt their food; 
rather, they use just enough salt to stimu- 
late the nerves of taste to an appreciation of 
the natural flavors in the food itself. 


That is why so many of them prefer 
Diamond Crystal, “The Salt that’s a// 
Salt.”” It is mild and pure; never “too 
salty.” It is refined by a special process, 
owned exclusively by Diamond Crystal, 
which removes impurities and gives you 
salt in the form of pure, sterilized, quick- 
dissolving flakes. 


You’ll like this salt 


Use Diamond Crystal in your cooking. 
Compare it with the salt you are now using. 
Ask your grocer for Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt (there is no other Shaker Salt) 
in the round, handy-pouring cartons. Dia- 
mond Cry stal may also be had in boxes and 
in sanitary cotton bags. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of medi- 
calauthorities, is recommended 
for the prevention of goitre. 








FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt-and 
the interesting and helpful booklet: 
“*101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 


Sooo Just mail this coupon, —_— mm mma a 


Diamonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 309, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name. 





Street 





City State 














said a sudden downright voice somewhere 
within him, ‘‘ would she know what to do, 
as this golden-tan-colored young yokel 
did? Could her thin, white, beautifully 
shaped hands deal as capably as these 
hard, sun-browned ones with the un- 
beautiful realities of first aid?”’ 

Professor Cameron was seeing the re- 
gretful veterinary to his car and Van 
Treet found the girl regarding him with 
gentle eyes. ‘After all, he was such a 
tired little old dog, wasn’t he? And you 
made him happy just as long as you could. 
I’m sure your mother would be satisfied.” 

He stared. ‘‘When did I tell you I 
promised my mother ——”’ 

“You didn’t have to tell me. I knew 
as soon as I saw you leading him down the 
station platform that first day.” 

They were almost whispering, and it 
was a rather wonderful, warm little mo- 
ment before the biologist came in again. 
It made it impossible to go on disliking 
her quite so vigorously; nor was it possible 


to feel the same hearty scorn when her 


father let fall the fact that she had made 
Phi Beta Kappa at Stanford. The savant 
dealt tolerantly with his biographer’s 
amazement. ‘‘Hardly the type, you would 
say? You would not have guessed it? 
Well, personally, it has always been a 
matter of satisfaction to me that she has 
brains enough to cover up her knowledge.” 


HE Vigilantes redoubled their zeal. 

Tyler van Treet, by grace of his loss, 
became more closely knit to them; he was 
given a beat, intrusted with a patrol, and 
in spite of the unhappy preoccupation 
with the poisoning he put on weight and 
color and stopped being tired. Beaver 
Boy III admitted him gravely and gra- 
ciously to the inner portals of friendship; 
he appeared to be trying to compensate 
him for the loss of the little old King 
Charles. 

‘‘He’s educating me,” Van Treet ad- 
mitted handsomely. ‘I have liked dogs 
all my life, but I never felt such a bound- 
less respect for one before. Beaver Boy is 
a person—a personage in this town.” 

The banker gave Uncle Tom, the blood- 
hound, away while Neddy was in durance 
vile with an earache; and seven days later 
the dog came trailing, baying home with a 
yard of frayed rope dragging after him, 
but it was during the week of his exile, the 
boy triumphantly pointed out, that three 
more dogs were sacrificed—the editor’s 
German shepherd, Madam Harden’s rat- 
tailed Irish water spaniel and Silly-Billy 
Bone’s dun-colored cur. 

“‘T thought for a few days we’d have to 
send the old lady up to the state hospital,” 
Doctor Mountain told the Camerons, 
stopping by for a conference. ‘But she 
kept screaming for the Bone boy, and I 
insisted that they try it out; and, by gad, 
it works like a charm. Good as a kitten 
when he’s near by. They’ve fixed up a 
little cabin for him on the grounds, and 
he’ll work in the garden, not that it 
matters what he does as long as he has this 
effect on her. They’ll stand with their 
heads together whispering for minutes at a 
time. I tell that red-headed girl to let ’em 
alone. The boy seems just about half 
awake since that fiend got his poor old 
Henry dog; but he’s mild as new milk. 
No harm in him.” The doctor’s face dark- 
ened. ‘‘Man I’d like to see run out of 
town is Jummel.”’ 

“Well, I hope they’ll take the Wicks 
woman with him,” Jean flared. 


OCTOR MOUNTAIN rolled his long 

black cigar to the corner of his mouth 
and bit on it savagely. ‘‘Never saw the 
place so wrought up, all the years I’ve 
been here. I’ll tell you who’s just about 
sick abed over it—that’s Old Man Hooker. 
Isn’t fit to take his shift and patrol at all, 
but, you know, I find him out, prowling 
round, night after night, white as a sheet, 
hunting for the poisoner. He'll break 
under it.” 

Tyler van Treet spoke suddenly. “I 
suppose my reactions are unimportant. I 
haven’t the background of this thing. 
But—I don’t like Hooker.” 


‘Why, nobody likes him particularly, 
Van Treet,”’ his host faced him. ‘‘ Blood- 
less, blank old codger. But if you mean 
you don’t trust him, that you suspect ——’”’ 

**T mean just that.” 

The two men and the girl shook their 
heads. ‘Barking up the wrong tree,” the 
doctor chuckled. ‘‘Why, he has a dog of 
his own, always has had. Doesn’t get 
much fun out of it, to my way of think- 
ing—chained up all the time; but he takes 
good care of it; devoted to it. No, sir, 
it’s not Old Man Hooker.” 

It was Tyler’s turn that night, and Jean 
went with him, pulling on a persimmon- 
hued, turtle-necked sweater, for the nights 
were sharp. They wore rubber-soled shoes 
and stepped lightly, speaking only in 
whispers. 


UDDENLY, not far away, a dog 

barked, and was answered in shrill 
staccato close by. The challenge was taken 
up and repeated a block away. Three 
more down the Overlook road joined in 
the chorus, and still others, faint and far 
away, like echoes. 

Jean caught hold of him and halted, 
her eyes dilating. ‘‘Every time it hap- 
pens—the dogs bark—just like this,”’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Listen!”’ 

“‘There’s someone moving just below 


” 


us. 


“Hush!” She clung to him, holding 
her breath. ‘‘There! To the right— 
quick!”’ Like an arrow she sped forward 


and downward, Van Treet at her heels. 
“T hear him! Stop!” 

“T’ve got you covered!’’ Van Treet 
shouted sturdily, if mendaciously, to the 
unseen rustling, leveling a pistol at the 
sound. ‘‘Come out!” 

“‘Miss Jean, Miss Jean! Mr. van Treet! 
Quick! He’s going down the gulch.”’ Old 
Man Hooker, ghastly in the silver radiance 
of the moon, was scrambling to them up 
the bank. “I tried to catch him—my 
heart—a stitch in my side ‘i 

He sank down, gasping. ‘‘Oh, why 
don’t you hurry? Listen! You can still 
hear him!”’ 

It was quite true. There was the sound 
of something hurrying downward through 
the brush, a headlong descent, and the 
man plunged into the chaparral. The girl 
followed him. 

It was more than half an hour before 
they clambered up again, spent and breath- 
less, their sweaters torn, their hands and 
faces scratched, to find him still sitting 
there, his hand still pressed to his side, his 
face still deathly in its pallor. 

“Too late,” he gasped reproachfully. 
“Tf I’d been twenty years younger ——’”’ 

“It isn’t your night to patrol, Mr. 
Hooker.” Jean’s voice was cold. 

“T know. It isn’t yours, either, Miss 
Jean, is it? But we can’t rest, any of us.” 
His chin sank on his chest. “A dog— 
faithful friend of man.” 





HEY took him home first. Beaver 

Boy III joined them later in a kitchen 
feast, adoring his mistress lavishly. 
*“Stomach love,” she chided, hugging him. 
‘“Who’s my pal?” She frowned, holding 
the big henna-colored paw. ‘‘He wasn’t 
lying, and we didn’t imagine it; we did 
hear someone.” 

“Or something.” 

““What do you mean?” 

*‘Well, when he heard us, couldn’t he 
have started a big rock rolling downhill?” 

She stared at him, her eyes kindling. 
“He could. Oh, he could easily. Tyler 
van Treet, I do believe you’re right.” 

The morning brought no ill tidings; no 
dog had been poisoned that night. They 
reported in full to the Vigilantes and 
extra patrols were put on, and for nearly 
three weeks there was a period of peace. 

Then, on a midnight, alarms and ex- 
cursions in the pretty foothill town. 

Nell Gurney, the night operator, plug- 
ging in for one after another of the clan, 
gave the bitter word: “It’s Beaver Boy 
III. Yes; a terrible dose, I guess. The 
veterinary’s coming from San José and 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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We always find 


EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS 
freshandcnsp 


ee 


oO 
write thousands 
of Home Keepers 
Think of crackers 


guaranteed to reach 


EDGEMONT 
CRACKERS are 
guaranteed fresh, 
After the store pack 
age has been opened, 
keep them fresh in this 
White Enamel Pantry 


you as appetizingly Box. Yours for 3 

f; sh a d -h ‘ coupons and 30 cents. 

res an crunc y A coupon is printed 

crisp as the minute on bottom of every 
package. 


they came from the 
ovens! Try “Edgemonts.” They'll 
provea revelation to you—just as they 
have to the quarter-million women 
who have written us that “Edge- 
monts”’ are a delightful surprise. 

This is what one woman writes: 

“I buy Edgemont Crackers all the time 

. always find them fresh and crisp.” 

Another writes: 

“Edgemonts are the best on the 
market... .they're as fresh as if they 
were just taken from your ovens.” 

You, too, will find “Edgemonts” always 
fresh and crisp. The green, triple-wrapped 
package keeps all moisture out—all the oven- 
fresh goodness in. 

And you can never know the deliciousness 
of true-wheat flavor until you have tried these 
appetizing, nourishing, golden-brown crackers. 
Because “Edgemonts” are so unusual—baked 
from freshly ground wheat, milled right in our 
own bakery. 

Just try “Edgemonts.” Serve them for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner—between meals, 
or just before going to bed. And when the 
children come home from school with those 
ravenous appetites—what better or more 
healthful than a few crisp EoceMont Crackers 
with milk, jelly or peanut butter. 


Better-class individual grocers sell EocEMONT CRACKERS, 
25 cents (one-pound package). If your grocer doesn’t have 
them, send us his name and 50 cents and we will send you 
two (2) packages by Parcel Post, prepaid, in the U. S. In 
Canada, 60 cents. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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SOSEPH 
FARRELLY 


‘Back from “Vacation 
—and “nothing to wear 
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: F 
An 
Ip/wich 
COSineas VACATIONS are hard on fine hosiery. Sand in a Many Stores where you will see 
shoe is none too good for a silk-clad foot. Bushes and under- this sign are planning sales 
. ic : during September, including the 
brush take their toll in rips and tears from passing ankles. new fall Styles with their regu- awe 
lar Stock of PSwICH HOSIERY ¥ 


‘Nothing to wear’’—in the matter of stockings—often comes 


so near to being a reality by the end of the season, that it’s 
consoling to find the stores stocked with the new fall 
styles to replenish your supply as soon as you come home. 


. You will want to see the new styles and colors in IPswicH D 
: e Luxe HOSIERY 


Hosigry—in pure silk, combinations of silk and rayon, 
and woolen mixtures for fall—popularly priced around a 


° ° . ae Ce ee ee Oe 
dollar a pair, as typical IPSWICH values, with some full- | IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


I enclose a dollar for a sample pair of Ipswich De Luxe Stockings. 





fashioned styles which cost a little more. Addeens 
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IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. LAWRENCE & Co., Sole Selling Agents 





Health may become a 


‘To modern 


shadow 
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WOMEN 


vitality 1s most precious... 


yet millions risk it daily for lack 
of this new knowledge 


E LEAD such crowded lives! Every hour of 

the twenty-four is precious! The woman who 
must hoard her energy—who is tired before the 
day is over—misses countless moments of gayety 
and joy which never can return. 

And too often, it is lack of this new knowledge 
of The Danger Line that is responsible for tired- 
ness, premature old age—or such dangerous dis- 
orders as rheumatism, heart or nervous troubles. 

Science today knows that many serious diseases 
gain entrance to the system through cavities in 
the teeth, exposed root canals and Pyorrhea 
pockets between the gums and the teeth. Proper 
care of the mouth should be a safeguard against 


this danger. Yet thousands who regularly brush 
their teeth suffer from tooth decay. 


Brushing is not enough 


No tooth-brush can reach into all the pits and crev- 
ices where acids may form and cause decay. This 
is especially true at The Danger Line where teeth 
and gums meet. Here, the edges of the gums form 


tiny V-shaped crevices in which food collects. 
Acids form which cause that decay which is hard- 
est to control. Here, too, Pyorrhea and other gum 
infections usually begin. 


To safeguard your health, these acids must be 
neutralized. One dentifrice can do this—Squibb’s 


















(p Clayptand Barelsy 


Dental Cream. It contains more than fifty per 
cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—long recog- 
nized by medical authorities as a safe, effective 
antacid. Every time you use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, tiny particles of Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia remain in the crevices at The Danger Line. 
They neutralize the harmful acids and _ protect 
from danger afterwards. 

To protect your health use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream at least twice a day and see your dentist 
twice a year. Squibb’s Dental Cream is on sale at 
all druggists’... Only 40 cents for a large tube. 





In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, 
different kinds of dentifrices. Many people bity these 
dentifrices . . . changing from one to another. They 
seem disappointed. They brush their teeth regularly... 
yet they still have decay and gum diseases . . . Wuv! 

Because teeth need more than brushing. They must be 
protected at The Danger Line. Try this simple test— 
Tonight, just before going to bed, take a tablespoonful of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in water, swallow « part of 
it—and use the rest to swish about the mouth cnd as 4 
gargle. You will be surprised in the morning to jind how 
clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of \iagnesta 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, but 
sweetened your stomach also. The same result may 
obtained using Squibb’s Dental Cream—it contains over 
50 per cent Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. © 196 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
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Will you ive | 
me ten days 
to prove I can 
make a new 
woman. of you 
Ey" y 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN’S 
Own Story 


ANY people will 
M be surprised to 
hear that as a 


child I was so deformed 
as to be practically a 
cripple. The world 
knows me today as 
“the most perfectly 
formed woman,”’ and it is 
natural to assume that I 
have always been fortu- 
nate enough to possess a 
symmetrical body. 

Quite the opposite is true, 























however. I wasformerly so 
weak, so puny as to be an 
invalid. I was bow-legged 


to an extreme degree; I 
could neither stand nor 
walk without iron braces 
which I wore constantly. 
No one ever dreamed that 
some day I would become 
famous for the perfect pro- 
portions of my figure. No 
one ever thought I would 
become the champion 
woman swimmer of the 
world. No one ever dared 
to guess that I would be 
some day starred in great 
feature films, such as “A 
Daughter of the Gods,” 
“Neptune’s Daughter,”’ 
etc. Yet that is exactly what has happened. 

I relate these incidents of my early life and 
my present success simply to show that no 
woman need be discouraged with her figure, her 
health, or her complexion. The truth is, tens of 
thousands of tired, sickly, overweight or under- 
weight women have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health can be acquired 
in only fifteen minutes a day, through the same 
methods that I myself used. 


In fact, so remarkable are the results that I 
have brought to other women that I find far 
greater gratification in helping others than in all 
the praiseandacclamationI myself havereceived. 
It became my ambition to extend my service 
to womankind, and as a result I developed a 
method by which I could make my help available 
toany woman, anywhere, right in her own home. 


So I now invite any woman who is interested 
to write to me. I will gladly tell you how I can 
prove to you in 10 days that you can learn to 
acquire the body beautiful, how to make your 
complexion rosy from the inside instead of from 
the outside, how to freshen and brighten and 
clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply face; how to 
stand and walk gracefully, how to add or re- 
move weight at any part of the body—hips, 
bust, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, ab- 
domen; how to be full of health, strength and en- 
ergyso that you can enjoylife to the utmost; how 


to be free from colds, headaches, neuralgia, nerv- 
ousness, constipation, weak back, and the many 
other ailments due to physical inefficiency; 
in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 
Just mail me the coupon below or write a 


letter and I will send you at once and without 
charge my interesting, illustrated new book, 

The Body Beautiful.’’ I will also explain 
about my special Demonstration Offer. All 
this costs you nothing and may show you the 
way to become a stronger, healthier, more 
gracetul and more beautiful woman, as it has 
already done for so many others. Just tear off 
the coupon below, and mail it, before my pres- 
ent supply of free books is exhausted. Address, 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 289, 225 West 
39th Street, New York City. 


ean Kellerman, Inc., Suite 289 225 West 39th St. New York 
ar Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
Cost, your new book “The Body Beautiful."” I am particularly 


interested in 
{ } Reducing Weight. { ] Body Building. 











(Continued from Page 194) 


another one from Palo Alto; but Doc 
Mountain’s on the job already. Oh, isn’t 
it just too awful? Beaver Boy! Next to 
my own dog ——’”’ 

All through the night people called her 
for bulletins, for the stricken house did not 
answer the telephone. ‘‘ Well, I guess it’s 
pretty bad, but they haven’t given up 
hope. The two vets are working like 
nailers, and they say Jean Cameron’s like 
a wild woman; just sits on the floor and 
holds him and talks to him.”’ 

One o’clock; two; three; four. The 
veterinary from San José blew his nose 
and swallowed hard. “Well, I’m through. 
If there was anything we hadn’t tried ——’”’ 

His colleague from Palo Alto stood up 
and put on his coat. ‘‘We’ve done every- 
thing that anybody ever did before; we’ve 
done things that nobody ever did before. 
We're licked.” 

The girl didn’t hear them or see them. 
She sat on the floor with the great henna- 
colored head with its wide expanse of 
brow in her lap, and the bright golden 
tan of her face had paled to a shining 
pallor. Over and over, over and over, 
insistently, hoarsely, she said the silly 
little ritual: ‘‘Beaver Boy loves Missis? 

Who’s my pal? Beaver 
Boy wants a cookie? Can you 
show me where your bowl is? . 
Loves Missis? . Who’s my pal? 

“Tt makes one perfectly understand 
doing murder,” said Van Treet unsteadily. 

*“Murder?”’ the savant ground it out. 
““Massacre!”’ 


IVE o'clock. Nell Gurney, plugging in 

furiously for Glen Ridge and Main 
Street and Johnson Avenue, crying over 
the wire: “It’s all right. Beaver Boy’s all 
right. Doc Mountain says so. He says 
Jean Cameron just plain talked him outa 
dying. Hello! Say, listen, Beaver Boy’s 
all right. He lifted up his paw and shook 
hands. Hello! Hello!” 

The professor’s daughter realized sud- 
denly that she must have been sobbing 
cozily in the arms of her father’s biographer 
for some time, but she did not do any- 
thing radical about it immediately. Pres- 
ently, in answer to some incoherent re- 
marks on his part, she said decidedly that 
she could not be engaged to anybody until 
the bitter mystery was unraveled. “ Yes, 
of course I do, goose, but I can’t put my 
mind on anything until ——’”’ 

He bent his head. ‘‘Can you put your 
mind on—that? Of course’’—there was a 
slight return to his earlier manner—‘“‘I’m 
not a truck driver or a bronco buster.”’ 

“Who said you were, old dear?”’ 

“T heard what you said to your father 
the night I arrived.” 

“Yes; I intended you should. You 
know, I had such a scandalous crush from 
the moment I saw you long-legging it 
down the platform on the end of poor 
little old Carlo’s leash, trying to look as if 
he was a wolfhound, 
I had to throw you off 
the scent, if I could.” 


HE professor in- 

terrupted them. 
He was very grave and 
very stern; there was 
something they must 
know. Old Man 
Hooker had been there 
that evening — Wing, 
the Chinese servant, had just told him— 
ostensibly. to borrow a wrench to fix a 
leaking faucet; but he had been alone with 
the dogs. 

“T think that clinches it, and Mountain 
agrees with me,” he finished. “‘We are 
having his house guarded. We must 
handle this thing decently, of course; no 
violence. After breakfast Trevor and I and 
two or three others are going to see him. 
Well, Tyler, I believe we shall prove your 
intuitions right and your judgment cor- 
rect. Your judgment’’—he considered 
benignly the spectacle of their locked 
hands—‘“‘is exceptionally good, I should 
say.” 





The telephone bell rang. 

“T’ll go. Somebody inquiring.” Jean 
sprang to answer it. “I’m not tired at 
all.”” They listened to the sound of her 
voice, cold at first, then shocked, then 
sympathetic. She came slowly back and 
sat down on the floor limply, beside the 
sweetly sleeping Chesapeake Bay. “I'll 
never believe circumstantial evidence 
again as long as I live,” she said un- 
steadily. ‘‘It was Old Man Hooker, poor 
Old Man Hooker. His dog, his old dog 
he’s had forever, was poisoned tonight. 
He just died.” 

A period of peace again, longer this 
time. Beaver Boy III was spirited away 
to the Palo Alto veterinary for his con- 
valescence; Uncle Tom, the bloodhound, 
came home again, and the banker ad- 
mitted himself defeated. Old Man Hooker 
kept his bed with a nervous collapse, and 
Madam Harden and Silly-Billy Bone 
planted bulbs and whispered together over 
the freshly turned earth. 


““T’M LOOKING for something to hap- 
pen any moment,” the editor prophe- 
sied darkly. ‘‘Exceeding peace has made 
us bold—and careless.” 
The third night after that Professor 
Cameron’s telephone rang at two in the 


morning. ‘I’m answering,” he called to 
the others. “‘ Yes. . .- Good heavens, 
Nell! Neddy Trevor’s fool hound 
dog? But—he’ll get away! ... 


Oh, I see. Yes. 
actly where?”’ 

He slammed up the receiver and shouted 
to his daughter and Van Treet: ‘‘Hurry! 
Get dressed. They’ve got him. It’s Old 
Man Hooker. The youngster found him; 
trailed him by a dropped scarf—down 
near the bottom of the canyon below us 
here, just off the road. Neddy tied him 
up and ran to the nearest telephone. 
Hurry! Tell you the rest in the car.” 

They shot recklessly down the hill in 
high, brakesscreeching. ‘‘ But, dad, won’the 
get away?” Jean’s teeth were chattering. 

““Not he. Didn’t I tell you? Madam 
Harden and Silly-Billy were patrolling 
too. It’s a crime the way that nurse lets 
her slip out, and Neddy left them on 
guard.”” He chuckled harshly. ‘“‘They’ll 
guard him.” 

The girl could hardly speak for excite- 
ment. ‘‘But it is certain?’’ She swal- 
lowed. ‘‘I want it to be, but ——” 

“The boy caught him pitching poisoned 
meat over a fence, and there was a pocket- 
ful besides.” 


One moment. Just ex- 


HE little town looked exceedingly 

peaceful, asleep in the tender light of 
the waning moon, cuddled cozily down in 
the arms of the hills. But here and there in 
the quiet bungalows windows were pricked 
into being with yellow light, and there was 
the raucous sound of starting motors. 


Well down on the Overlook road, beside 
a steep canyon, the little group of three 
stood waiting and lis- 
tening—Old Man 
Hooker, his hands tied 
behind him and the 
rope passed over a 
fence rail; Madam 
Harden, her aristo- 
cratic head held high, 
and the big, fair boy 
whose arms were a 
little too long for per- 
fect symmetry. The 
captive was twisting and moaning, and 
the boy was very grave, but the old woman 
was gay, sprightly, arch. 

“A charming evening, Mr. Hooker. 
And you, like myself, are free from any 
foolish aversion to the night air? William, 
will you be good enough to take the 
poisoned meat out of his pocket?”” She 
watched keenly while he obeyed her. 
“Which kind is it, William?” 

He examined it earnestly. ‘“‘It’s the 

And now, Mr. 


quick kind.” 

“Ah? Excellent! 
Hooker, don’t you find this situation just 
a trifle public—exposed? Suppose we 
withdraw to a more secluded spot. Oh, do 
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Makes 
NewShoes 


easy on the feet 
as old ones 


“T just dread to ‘break in’ new shoes,” 








is an almost universal complaint. 


The most perfectly fitted shoe, until it 


is shaped to the foot, is apt to torment the 
wearer if the feet are inherently tender. 


You can avoid even the slightest dis- 


comfort from the most smartly styled 
shoes, by remembering at the time you 
buy them, to get a package of Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads. 


Simply apply them wherever the shoe rubs or 


presses, and they stop a corn, callous, bunion 
or blister defore it can get started. 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads are thin, medicated, 


antiseptic, protective, healing, and have a 
magic way of instantly ending pain. 
already have a corn, callous or bunion, try 
them and see how quickly you get relief. 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads are made in three sizes. 
Sold everywhere—35c per package. 


If you 


For a convincing free test, mail coupon below. 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 


Protecting the Toes and for Corns 


For toes that are inflamed 
and sore, (the first sign of 
corns), apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads (Corn size). 
They stop all discomfort 


instantly and prevent 
Sormation of corns, 


Preventing Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads (Bunion size). The éa 
stop the pressure of the shoe, 
and prevent bunions. The j 
soothing medication ends the & 


pain at once. 








For Sore, Tender Heels 


Blisters and tender spots on the 
heels are easily prevented and 
all soreness removed, by apply- 
ing Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
(Callous or Bunion size). 






N 


¢ 





For Burning Soles and 
allouses 
For Callouses on the bottom of the feet, 
or the forerunner of them—burning 
sensation or soreness—apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads (Callous size). They stop 
the cause, and end the pain at once. 





For Tortured Instep 


For painful ridges on the in- 
step, caused by tight shoes, use 
Dr. Scholls Zino-pads (Cal- 
lous or Bunion size). They 
prevent blisters and quickly heal. 





on ae MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE ——-——~ 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation, please send sample package of 
the three sizes of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads and circular, ‘* How 
to Make New Shoes Give Old Shoe Comfort,”’ and Dr. Wm. 
M. Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet and Their Care,”’ to 





Address. 





LHJ 96 
In Canada Address, 112 Adelaide St. E., Toronto 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


BUNIONS, TENDER SPOTS 


















HERE’S more good food 

wasted in the average 
American home than _ is 
eaten. Take the “left overs” 
that go out as scraps, the 
trimmings from the steak 
or roast—they make de- 


lightful croquettes, stews, 
hash or soups when sea- 
soned with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Buy a bottle today. Your grocer 
can supply you. 


Send for free recipe booklet to 


LEA & PERRINS 
a3 235 West Street, New York 
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For unruly hair— 


more people use this dressing 
than any other + + - 


Pleasant to use—beneficial 


No matter how unruly your hair is, you need 
not be discouraged. You can keep it in place 
without making it look sticky or greasy. 

You need not, shou/d not wet it with water 
—that only robs the hair of its natural oils, 
drying out the scalp and leaving it a prey to 
dandruff. 

Stop experimenting with your hair—you 
can do it irreparable injury! 

Begin today to use the hair dressing: more 
people rely on than any other. This dressing 
is Stacomb. 

Just a touch of Stacomb in the morning or 
after a shampoo and your hair will really stay 
in place, all day long. 

Stacomb will suit any type of hair, because 
it comes in two forms. As a delicate cream— 
in jars and tubes—and also in the delightful, 
new liquid form. Both are totally invisible 
on the hair. 

You may prefer the cream, or perhaps the 
liquid. But you will find Stacomb in both 
forms equally effective, pleasant to use, bene- 
ficial. It helps to prevent dandruff. And it 
keeps your hair smooth, in place—but never 
sticky or greasy-looking. At all drug and 
department stores. 


FREE OFFER— 


ts nner oor 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. G-25, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original cream form 0 New liquid form 0 











come, Mr. Hooker. See? You are free 
from the fence! No? Then, William.” 

The youth lifted him gently and easily 
with the arms which gave him something 
of the effect of an amiable, blond baboon, 
and - off Gown he conor. 


a We oth + see Sectin any dinate now 
in this bright moonlight.”’ The professor 
leaned out of the car and peered down- 
ward. ‘‘That’s exactly the place Nell said. 
But there isn’t anybody there.” Jean 
brought the machine to a standstill. ‘I 
asked her again, to make sure, and he 
couldn’t possibly get away, not with that 
pair watching him.” 

“But he might be taken away,” said 
Tyler van Treet. 

“By gad, Tyler! They wouldn’t —— 
Good heavens, is it possible they 
Here comes Trevor now.” He jumped out 
and ran to meet the banker, pointing and 
exclaiming. 





OWN the canyon and up again, in a 

deep tangle of underbrush, Old Man 
Hooker was weeping and babbling. “A 
dog bit me pretty near forty years ago, 
but I got the scar still. And I’ll carry it 
to my grave. I mighty nigh lost my arm. 
I mighty nigh lost my life. That’s why I 
hate dogs. That’s why ——” His voice 
rose to a quaver. ‘‘Pull up my sleeve and 
look at it.”” There was a fleck of foam on 
his lip. 

“My good man,’ Madam Harden re- 
buked him haughtily, “‘you quite forget 
yourself. I am not in the least inter- 
ested in your anatomy. William, we are 
wasting time.” 

The banker had greeted Professor Cam- 
eron jovially: ‘‘Well, what do you know 
about that young sleuth of mine, eh? And 
some hound dog, I’ll tell the world. Say, 
I wouldn’t take five hundred dollars cash 
for that pup.”’ He looked round. ‘‘Why— 
I thought—where are they?” 





The editor came, and Doctor Mountain, 
and the woman with silver hair whose 
terrier had been among the first to go, 
and the sun-browned young rancher, 
who no longer stood so close to Jean. 
Others came. There were twenty pres- 
ently, men and women, and Neddy Trevor 
and his hound pup with the face of a 
gigantic pansy and the voice of a ca- 
thedral bell. 

“‘Friends,”’ said Professor Cameron, “‘ we 
are civilized people. We have got to find 
him. We have got to save him. We have 
got tosave CONSERVE from not saving perl 

“T won’t! I won’t! I won 1” shrilled 
Old Man Hooker. “Listen! For heaven’s 
sake, listen! It turned my head. I wasn’t 
ever the same afterward. I went crazy. 
I’m not responsible. I’m crazy now.” 

‘‘ And I, too, am popularly believed to be 
demented, Mr. Hooker,’’ Madam Harden 
said conversationally. ‘And William, 
here, is a case of arrested development. 
Don’t you find that very quaintly amusing, 
Mr. Hooker—we three crazed creatures 
here alone together, and all those per- 
fectly sane and sensible people down there, 
hunting for us? Now, William!”’ 


USH!”’ cried Jean Cameron. *‘ Listen! 
I heard something—a sort of smoth- 
ered scream, a groan. It was up that way.”’ 

She started running, Van Treet close 
behind her. All the dogs in town were 
barking now. 

“Do you hear them, Mr. Hooker?” 
Madam Harden wanted to know. “All 
the dogs you have done to death, all the 
love and loyalty and joy you have put out 
of the world—they are singing your 
requiem. Do you hear, Mr. Hooker?” 
She bent over him. ‘‘No; he doesn’t 
hear. I think you may put him down, 
William. And they may find us now 
whenever they wish. It does not matter. 
It does not matter in the least.” 


Kuight and Lady Fair 


(Continued from Page 13) 


his judgment of the conduct of the contest- 
ants during the time that elapses between 
now and our gala day decide the reward. 
Esteemed Cavalier, if you can recite the 
ritual properly now, suppose you proceed 
with adjournment.” 

Mechanically, the dismayed Mr. Pick- 
ens rapped for order and summoned the 
Vigilant Sentinel, whose post was just be- 
yond the closed cellar door, several times 
with increasing vehemence, but no result. 

“Kindly,” the Esteemed Cavalier di- 
rected, looking at Cavalier Doremus veno- 
mously and injecting cold disdain into 
the ritual, ‘‘take the Vigilant Sentinel’s 
place, inspect the outer walls of the Donjon 
Keep and see that no enemies lie in wait 
to assail the Cavaliers of Courtesy, retir- 
ing from their Donjon Keep.” 

After a glare of cordial dislike, the 
Deputy Vigilant Sentinel bowed in sub- 
mission before his superior and climbed 
the stairway. The door opened upon a 
grassplot, vivid in the slanting sunlight, 
and closed behind him, muffling the open- 
ing stanza of the Cavaliers’ Farewell 
Chant, music by Thomas Moore, words 
by J. Throckmorton Cush. 


AVALIER DOREMUS began his cir- 

cuit of the Guild Hall with more of 
abstraction than of stealth, for upon his 
breast as he walked he already felt the 
weight of the heretofore-undreamed-of 
medal, and in his pocket reposed wealth 
past imagination. At ten, one still accepts 
the sudden promise of fortune as legal ten- 
der. If from obscurity Cavalier Doremus 


had been suddenly elevated to equality . 


with James Pickens in the esteem of Mr. 
Cush, surely two days more would see 
him towering above his rival. The cash 
award might be a whole dollar, and with a 
dollar one could buy —— 


All at once he was aware of an obstruc- 
tion extending across his path from where 
twin lilac bushes guarded a window of the 
Guild Hall cellar. This barrier terminated 
in a pair of well-scuffed shoes and led back- 
ward by a bridge of ample, stockinged 
calves to a pink gingham dress, incasing a 
familiar form. 

“Hey!” the Vigilant Sentinel ejacu- 
lated in mingled surprise and indignation. 


HE form that lay prone, its face pressed 

against the cellar windowpane, heaved 
in fright, rolled over and sat up. Then the 
face that had borne the beginnings of ter- 
ror became serene and gave birth to a 
slow smile. 

“Hello, Buffalo Bill,’”” Edwina Cole, 
alias Antelope Edward, said casually. 

‘“Whatcha doin’?’’ he demanded. 

“‘Oh, nothin’,”’ she answered, with un- 
easy vagueness, and dropped her eyes to 
the generous expanse of gingham before 
her, from which she proceeded to brush 
sundry adhesions of dry grass. 

“You been trying to peek,” Vigilant 
Sentinel Doremus deduced severely. 

She chuckled, unabashed. ‘“‘I couldn’t 
see much. What do you all sit in a circle 
for, and why does that old Mr. Cush wave 
his arms so much?” 

‘‘Edwina Cole,’”’ he commanded, out- 
raged, “you go right straight home.” 

““We were gonna play this afternoon,” 
she persisted without moving. ‘“‘ You said 
you’d be home by four, so I came to find 
you. We promised we'd play trailin’ Chey- 
ennes and ——”’ 

“Yes, I know,” he interrupted hastily; 
“but I been busy. We'll play tomorrow— 
no, you can’t, ’cause that’s Sunday. We’ll 
play Monday, then. Now, go on home.” 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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“Oh, 
what a soft towel!” 


O girlish skin 1s too tender for Boott 

Towels. Girls like them too, because 

they are so absorbent and so bright-white. 

The boys of the family are “for” them 

as well. They like them for face towels, 

for hand towels and for the brisk rub-down 
after the bath. 

Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched Tow- 
els from your dealer in packages of six or 
singly. Why not send 25 cents for a full-sized 
sample, just to learn how good they are? 


Boott Mills, Dept. JS, Lowell, Mass. 














"e9 MILLS. US: 


LOWELL. MASS. U.S.A 


ABSORBENT 
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makes this meal perfect! 


Sugar, water and Mapleine—and 
you have pure, sparkling syrup of 
rich, delightful flavor. 

So good it may be served with pride 
in the most fastidious homes—and 
so economical it may be enjoyed by 
all. Made in a minute, too! 


4cents and top of Mapleine 
carton brings a new book of 


Mapleine Recipes. 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3 West Connecticut Street, Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 


For Syrup 
For Flavoring 
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Your stationer is now showing Eaton’s 
Ripplemarque, Eaton’s Deckle Vellum, 
and other new papers, in large and small 
sheets, plain and deckle edges, envelopes 
of smart cuts, lined and unlined—all 
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of Eaton’s Highland Linen quality. . 














Thes World of Fashion» has Chosen» These Smart,» Papers for Its Own 


On Fifth Avenue, where the Mode unrolls its fascinating panorama, 
the smart world goes a-buying—and chooses for its correspondence 
Eaton’s Highland Linen, Eaton’s Ripplemarque, Eaton’s Deckle Vellum, 
or some other equally attractive paper from the wide selection which 
Eaton’s Social Stationery includes. 

These fine writing papers, unmistakably stamped with Society’s 
approval, are made in a wide variety of styles, all subtly expressive of 
the newest notes in fashion, the gayest movements of the Mode. 

The artists who create these styles draw their inspiration from a 
wealth of authentic information relayed to them by fashion representa- 
tives in every style center of the world. Varying art trends and style 





2 
Catonr SOCIAL STATIONERY 


influences are interpreted in new combinations of color, novel textures 
and designs—always artfully adapted to meet exacting American stan- 
dards of good taste. 

So it is that such papers as Eaton’s Highland Linen, Eaton’s 


Ripplemarque, or Eaton’s Deckle Vellum are chosen not only for the 


rich beauty of their quality and the smart distinction of their styles, but 
because in both quality and style Eaton’s Social Stationery invariably 
expresses that faultless good taste which is Society’s first requirement. 


EATON, CRANE @& Pig COMPANY 
Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen 


NO. I PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





















S W an FAMOUS 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Face Powder 


No other face powder has held its 
popularity for sixty years because 
no other combines as many good 
qualities as Swan Down. 















Stays fresh. Box fits the purse. 
Five shades. 25 cents. At all toilet 
goods counters. 


















































HENRY TETLOW Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Pussywillow Powder 











SEMBRICH 
DE GOGORZA 
CAHIER 


Will Teach You! 


Would you like to study voice under one of the 
world’s greatest singers, a consummate artist like 
Madame Sembrich, Madame Charles Cahier or 
Emilio de Gogorza, at The Curtis Institute of 
Music? That opportunity is yours, if only you 
have that gift of gifts, a fine natural voice, together 
with sufficient musical feeling to warrant its training. 


The seeking out of unusual talent is the primary 
aim of this school. If you can qualify, therefore, 
The Curtis Institute of Music has made it possible 
for you to receive unsurpassed personal instruction 
from the group of brilliant artists comprising its 
faculty. Complete musical and cultural courses in 
preparation for the concert stage or for teaching 
are offered. 


Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute 
of Music is fortunately removed from commercial 
considerations. For those who can pay, tuition fees 
are very moderate. To those of exceptional talent 
who cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


For further information address 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


671 Rirrennouse SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 
are under the personal direction and supervision of the follow- 
ing members of its faculty: 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos 
Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Reginald O. 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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She continued to sit, an immobile little 
pyramid of pink gingham. 

“‘Edwina,” he said, “if you don’t go 
home, I’ll never play with you again. 
You go ‘long now, and we'll play all Mon- 
day morning. Honest. Please go home, 
Antelope Edward.” 

The employment of her cherished title 
won her, at last. She scrambled up from 
the grass and trudged away, brushing her 
dress ineffectually as she went. 


ELEASEDat last from their intermina- 
ble Conventicle and informed by their 
Vigilant Sentinel that no dangers lurked 
without, the Cavaliers of Courtesy trooped 
noisily up the stairway from their Donjon 
Keep, and the eager surge of those behind 
thrust Cavalier Doremus against the shoul- 
der blades of the Esteemed Cavalier, who 
twisted about to favor him with a glare of 
intense dislike. 

“Look out where you’re goin’,” he 
threatened, ‘‘or I’ll bust you on the nose.” 

*“You and who 
else?’’ Cavalier Dore- 
mus hissed. ‘‘Teach- 
er’s pet!” 

“T’ll show you, if 
you don’t quit,” the 
Esteemed Cavalier 
warned, and then, 
after a glance over 
the head of his fellow 
in the bonds of Cour- 
tesy, transformed his 
bitter and envious ex- 
pression into the wan counterfeit of a smile 
and held out his hand. ‘Well, fellow 
cavalier,’”’ he announced, lifting his voice 
above the impatient shuffle of feet on the 
stairway, “‘if I don’t win the medal, I hope 
you do. I ‘think maybe you deserve it 
more than me anyway.” 

Stupefied, Cavalier Doremus stared 
from the outstretched hand to the sud- 
denly gracious face of his rival. A voice 
behind him brought sudden enlighten- 
ment. 

“That’s the way,’’ Honored. Chaplain 
Cush’s approval boomed. ‘May the best 
man win. Good for you, Esteemed Cava- 
lier.” 

Cavalier Doremus took the outstretched 
hand, and relieved his pent-up emotions 
by treading hard upon his Esteemed Cava- 
lier’s foot. ‘‘S’cuse me, pray,” he mut- 
tered as he did so. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,’ Mr. Pickens 
replied graciously, covertly kicking his 
rival in the shins. 


LMER DOREMUS, compelled to 

forgo the glories of the Arareek Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s Labor Day parade by a 
telephoned summons from Mr. J. Throck- 
morton Cush, climbed the woodland path 
toward “‘ Idle Hour,” the Cush homestead, 
in a state of semimutiny. Loyalty to the 
Cavaliers of Courtesy was not the force 
that impelled his reluctant steps. Visions 
of a medal and a cash reward had turned 
him away from the splendors of Arareek’s 
civic celebration and had set his feet upon 
the path of duty, though he grumbled as 
he ascended. 

So engrossed was he in his own mental 
turmoil that he failed to mark a broad 
patch of pink, revealed by the agitated 
leaves of the pathside shrubbery, until a 
shrilly exultant voice commanded: “‘ Hands 
up!” He jumped and his scowl of wrath 
melted into an expression of dismay as 
Antelope Edward, his erstwhile fellow 
scout emerged from her semi-concealment. 
In the agitation of the conflict between 
duty and desire, he had forgotten com- 
pletely his promise to her. Knowing his 
partner in innumerable frontier forays, 
his heart sank as she approached, a cap 
pistol clenched in a fat, briar-scored fist. 

“‘Howdy, Buffalo Bill,” she swaggered. 
“‘T heard someone comin’ up the trail, so I 
hid in that ambush there. The Indians 
are certainly thick this morning. We gotta 
be careful.” 

He kicked a pebble from the path and 
refused to meet her pleased and trustful 



















eyes. ‘‘Now listen, Edwina,” he said 
desperately at length, “I can’t play this 
morning. I got something I gotta do. I 
gotta go see Mr. Cush.” 

“‘What for?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Something,” he replied noncommit- 
tally. ‘‘It’s a secret.” 

She got small comfort from this answer. 
Her face remained placidly stubborn, 
though her lip trembled. She stood still 
before him, a solid little figure in pink, 
swinging her cap pistol dejectedly on a 
plump forefinger. 

He made a gruff attempt at compensa- 
tion. “I tell you what,” he proposed 
rapidly; “‘you come to the Guild Hall 
this afternoon, Edwina, and you'll see 
what the secret is. The cavaliers are 
gonna have a party there, and anyone 
can come—even girls.” 

“‘T won’t,”’ she exploded. 

“All right,’’ he retorted, affronted. 
“Don’t then.” 

Cravenly, he fled on up the hill from the 
storm he felt was about to break. He went 
swiftly, for he hated to see her cry, but, 
though he increased 
the distance between 
him and the forsaken 
figure in pink quite 
rapidly, he heard her 
for a long time there- 
after. Quiet and 
stolid in her normal 
moments, Antelope 
Edward, when roused 
to vocal grief, took 
the entire township 
into her confidence. 

Down the pathway she stumbled to the 
road below, deaf to all save her own un- 
happiness, but undeniably far from dumb. 
Tears spattered her pink dress a darker 
hue and soaked the sleeve of the arm she 
crooked before her face. Thus, half blind- 
folded, she walked and wept until she 
collided with a human form, and in sur- 
prise halted progress and voice. 


4 HAT’S the matter, Edwina? ’’ some- 

one queried sympathetically; and 
through swollen, tear-dazzled eyes she 
marked the professionally concerned face 
of James Pickens, a person for whom in 
her sober moments she cherished a faithful 
reflection of Buffalo Bill’s dislike. Now, 
however, he seemed a haven of comfort:‘to 
one earnestly desiring sympathy. 

“Did you hurt yourself, Edwina?’’ he 
asked politely. 

“No,” she quavered, and mumbled 
something further, so obscured by snifflings 
and convulsive snatchings for breath that 
to the polished Samaritan only the name 
of his fellow cavalier was intelligible. 

At this he caught with an almost un- 
courteous eagerness. ‘‘Did Elmer Dore- 
mus hit you?” he asked quickly, and a 
shade of disappointment clouded his con- 
cerned countenance when she snuffled and 
shook her head. 

“‘He’s a very rude boy,” Mr. Pickens 
ventured experimentally, as they walked, 
side by side, toward the Cole home. 

“T hate him,” Antelope Edward an- 
nounced. ‘‘He promised he’d play with 
me this morning, and then he wouldn’t.” 

‘*Tch-tch,”” Mr. Pickens clucked, shak- 
ing his head in sympathy that the bruised 
ego of Antelope Edward found passing 
sweet. ‘I don’t know why you want to 
play with him anyway. I guess,” he 
ventured, eying the small, plump figure 
keenly, “‘he likes to play with Millicent 
Randall better.” 


HE spine of Antelope Edward aban- 

doned its woe-begone droop and stif- 
fened perceptibly. Indignation drove 
sorrow from her round face. ‘‘He does 
not either,” she asserted firmly. “And, 
anyway, Millicent’s gone away to school— 
horrid old thing.” 

‘‘Well, he writes her letters all the 
time,”’ Mr. Pickens asserted with smooth 
mendacity. ‘‘He said he liked Millicent 
because he jumped into the river after her, 
and she liked him because he saved her 
life.” 

(Continued on Page 203) 
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Boiling Water 


will not break Pyrex 


Nursing Bottles 


¥ee need never again have a nursing 
bottle break when you are heating 
or cooling it! 

You can now get Pyrex Nursing Bot- 
tles—which will withstand intense heat 
and changes from hot to cold. 


Pyrex Nursing Bottles are six-sided 
so that they will not roll, nor slip out of 
your hand, and yet rounded inside for 
easy cleaning. Ounces and half ounces 
are plainly marked. 

Order enough for a full day’s feedings. Know 
what it means to be free from the worry of 
breaking bottles! They are made by the makers 


of Pyrex Ovenware. Corning Glass Works, 
Dept. D, Corning, N. Y. 





Pyrex Nursing Bottles are made in the two shapes 
that baby specialists approve—the wide-mouthed 
bottle, and the familiar one with the narrow neck 











Corns 


Lift Right Of 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone 

at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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” Clow come iN 


In the loveliest homes today, towels, wash 
cloths and bath mats are all selected for 
their part in the decorative scheme—as 
in this smart green and gold bathroom 





BATHROOM today is as 
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Omplerion Cloth ¥ 


Especially designed for steaming the face, 
Martex Complexion Cloths are 12 x 17 
inches in size. If you cannot get them at 
your favorite store we will gladly supply 





you. Send 25 cents for each cloth 











Yet they are caressingly soft and 








carefully planned for its color 
scheme as any other room in the 
house. That is why towels are far 
more important than they ever 
used to be! 


They must be chosen in colors 
that harmonize with the decora- 
tive scheme. They must look lux- 
uriously fluffy and absorbent to be 
in keeping with the quality of the 
room itself. And they must be 
durable with colors that are proof against countless 
washings. A towel that is thin, faded and worn 
detracts from the whole effect of the bathroom. 


Because Martex Towels combine unusually love- 
ly colors with amazing durability, you will find 
them in the most luxurious bathrooms in America. 


A Srour UnpERWEAVE Is EssentIAt. The strain 
of stretching and vigorous use, of boiling and hard 
rubbing, demands bath towels of unusually stout 
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Through a magnifying glass an ordinary 
Turkish towel (left) looks coarse and weak. 
7 eave of a Martex Towel (right) is firm, 
close, strong—far more economical in the end! 








absorbent. Just the towels that moth- 








WHY THE MOST LUXURIOUS 
BATHROOMS ARE FURNISHED 
WITH THESE TOWELS 


weave. There must be a dense underweave that 
not only is extra strong but very closely woven in 
order to hold the loops of the towel-surface tightly 
in place. This underweave is not visible on the 
surface of the towel. 


Look at the underweave of a Martex Towel as 
shown in a magnifying glass. Compare it with 
that of an ordinary towel. How very much finer 
and closer Martex is woven! It is small wonder 
Martex Towels outwear other kinds! 
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CTurkish Towels - Wash Cloths 
Bath Mats 


Bath Sheets - 
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ers choose to care for baby’s delicate 
skin. 


Desicns to harmonize with every type 
of bathroom are offered in Martex 
Towels. There are all-white ones; 
white ones with richly colored borders, 
or with delicate stripes and bars of 
color; and solid color patterns in lovely 
pastel shades. They range in size from 
great wrappy bath sheets to the de- 
lightful little towels that many prefer 
for guest use because they are so absorbent. 


And there are the popular Martex Complexion Cloths 
that women are buying by the dozen, for they find them 
large enough for steaming the whole face at once and so 
soothing and pleasant! 


Of course there are wash cloths to match most towels. 
And a marvelous variety of bath mats. Every color 
used in Martex Towels is guaranteed absolutely fast to 
boiling, soap and sun! You will find Martex Towels in 
the better stores. W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., 
Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GUARANTEED FAST COLOR 








TURKISH 555-3 TOWELS 





This label identifies the finest Turkish 
towels made. Martex Towels, made of the 
strongest long-fibered cotton, have the stur- 
diest, most closely woven underweave. Only 
Martex guarantees every color, in wash 
cloths, bath mats and towels, against fading! 
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Shut up in a book, 
the loveliest flower fades 


LUCKED in full bloom from the garden and 
placed in a book to fade—to become a memory, 
with only a wistful hint of its former loveliness. 


The fate of a rose? Yes, and of many a woman you 
know. So fresh and lovely in honeymoon days, and 
then—The most dismal pages of life’s book close in upon 
her. Household duties, drab and endless, bear down, 


wearing, withering, crushing out youth and happiness 
and hope... 


But no, not hope. For a thoughtful world has pro- 
vided a dozen means of escape. For example, you can 
phone a modern laundry—in an instant the dreariest 
day of the week becomes the brightest. Washday and 
all it symbolizes—a steamy house, the worries of super- 

- vision, an aching head and reddened hands—all this is 
gone—vanished. In its place is a holiday, a day for doing, 
not the things you fave to do, but the things you want 
to do. A day for youth, a day for living! 


And every week this holiday comes ’round—52 of 
them every year! You can’t afford them? Why, today’s 
laundry offers such a wide variety of services that no 
matter what your budget, you'll find the washday help 
you need, at a price within your reach. Now, this min- 
ute, phone the nearest laundry and have them describe 
the services they offer. 


Published in the interest of the public, and 
on behalf of the Laundry Industry by The 
American Laundry Machinery Company, 
Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Send it 


As my daughter grew older, I ¥ 
found that more of my time was } 
required keeping & pect with her, © 
being young with her, and seeing 


How three women are using their “holidays 


Laundry service has released me 
for other far more pleasant tasks. 
I am able now to attend lectures, 
to belong to a Literary Club and to 
take an active part in city welfare 
work. By carefully planning my 
day, I find time for all these activi- 
ties—and the laundry has been my 
side partner. 

Mrs. A. L. Starke 

Edgewater, N. J. 


No longer is my home torn up from 
top to toe on washday! Now when 
I wake up on Monday morning, I 
know I can devote practically the 
whole day to my painting. I paint 
everything, my friends say—lamp 
shades, candles, bean jugs for flow- 
ers—for I am deeply interested in 
decorative art. 


Mrs. A. W. Sherman 
Burlington, Ia. 


things as she saw them. So, to gain 
extra hours, I started sendin my 
clothes to the laundry. And I was 
so well pleased that I’ve been send- 
ing them there ever since. 


Mrs. Carl F. Bullerdick 
Richmond, Ind. 
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. only a moment with 
Dyanshine’s magic dauber re- 
stores clean color to faded 


shoes... and neatly conceals 
each scuff. 

NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
ILIN OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


4 Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 








You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best 
music, beautifully printed on the 
best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in 
the Century catalogue all 15c (20c in 
Canada)—masterpieces like ‘‘Barca- 
rolle,” “Evening Star,” ‘‘I] Trovatore,” 
Poet and Peasant,” etc.—all certified 
to be exactly as the masters wrote them. 
Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Century’s low price is only possible be- 


yo of his small profit. Complete catalogue 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
exclusively — because they know it is all 
that g00d music can be— 
yet its price is but 15c a 
copy; and they know par- 
ents appreciate the saving. 














CENTURY 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. ew a J 
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THE CHARM OF YOUTH 


fg lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad- 
vise soap and water. Let your soap be 


Resinol 
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Wrath turned the plump cheeks of Ante- 
lope Edward an even brighter hue than 
her sorrow-reddened nose. ‘“‘He didn’t 
ever do any such thing,” she exploded. 

“Any what thing?” her escort asked 
with tremulous eagerness. 

‘“‘He did not jump in after her,” the 
enraged Antelope Edward almost squealed, 
the dam of reticence effectively broken by 
the dynamite of jealousy. “I guess I 
know. They made me so mad, I pushed 
her in, and then I pushed him in too.” 

“*Ah-h-h,” Mr. Pickens scoffed with 
well-assumed skepticism, concealing his 
delight. “‘ You’re fibbing.” 

“T am not, either,” she contradicted, 
tears coursing down her cheeks once more. 
‘*T pushed him in, ’cause I was afraid she’d 
drown, and she caught hold of him an’ he 
couldn’t get away. You can tell him I 
said so, if you wanta.”’ 


HEREAFTER, she spent the rest of 

the pleasant holiday morning in a lam- 
entable mingling of resentment and regret, 
refusing all suggestions put forward for her 
amusement, brooding miserably about the 
house, a fat, pink specter of woe, until her 
exasperated mother drove her forth into 
the sunshine. 

On the front steps of her home she squat- 
ted and gazed abstractedly at the road, 
occasionally sniffling or uttering loudly, 
with no conviction whatever: “I don’t 
care a least little bit.” 

Her dejected attitude would have moved 
to sympathy a harder heart and less guilty 
conscience than those of Cavalier Dore- 
mus, who, returning from the drill team 
rehearsal with the approving words of Mr. 
Cush ringing in his ears, saw where she sat 
and approached her with an awkward, 
crablike gait. 

‘’Lo,” he said gruffly from the foot of 
the steps. 

She stared scornfully past him and made 
no response. He shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other uneasily. Silence on 
the part of his partner was something he 
had not experienced heretofore. 

*“You’re mad, aren’tcha?”’ he asked un- 
necessarily, and when she still paid him 
no heed, went on in haste: ‘‘Mr. Cush 
said I could tell you. It was a secret— 
honest, Edwina; but I ’splained to him, 
and he said I could. We’re gonna drill this 
afternoon down in the Guild Hall base- 
ment, and everybody’s coming to watch 
us, and I guess there’ll be ice cream, and 
that’s why I had to 
go toa rehearsal at 
Mr. Cush’s this 
morning.” 


E PAUSED, 
but his words 


“‘Oh, my gosh!”’ Cavalier Doremus ut- 
tered helplessly and fled. 

From the Cole mansion a suddenly pale 
mother, an alarmed father and a terrified 
maid burst in sequence, seeking the mur- 
derer of the daughter of the house and 
finding none. The combined efforts of all 
three finally succeeded in hushing Ante- 
lope Edward’s passion, but failed to elicit 
from the mourner the cause of her sorrow. 


T HALF-PAST three, that afternoon, 
Cavalier Doremus, his hair sleek and 
wet, his body arrayed in the white duck 
trousers and blue sweater of the drill team, 
reappeared on the front porch of the Cole 
residence and met the suspicious stare of 
Mrs. Cole with a muttered request for 
audience with Edwina. 

‘“‘She’s not home,”’ the sorely tried par- 
ent snapped. ‘‘Now listen to me, Elmer 
Doremus; what’s all this nonsense about? 
You two have been up to some mischief 
again, I’ll be bound.” 

‘‘No’m,” the erstwhile Buffalo Bill dis- 
claimed hastily. ‘‘She got mad at me be- 
cause I hadn’t time to play with her this 
morning. I guess maybe she’s still mad.” 

“Well, she’s nearly driven us crazy,” 
Antelope Edward’s much vexed parent 
snapped. ‘“‘She begged me to let her go 
over to Mrs. Stewart’s. I’ll be thankful if 
she stays there the rest of the afternoon.” 

Alarm would have replaced righteous 
indignation in the bosom of Mrs. Cole, 
had she realized that her daughter was 
not within a mile of her Aunt Emma’s 
home and was lengthening the distance 
between her and it with each trudge of 
her sturdy legs. Instead, she was ap- 
proaching the small white house where 
the widowed Mrs. Pickens lived in monot- 
onous mild ecstasy with her almost perfect 
offspring. She rapped on the door, as re- 
solved and determined a figure as one of her 
dimensions could be in a soiled pink dress. 

“‘Kin I see James a minute?” Antelope 
Edward blurted as Mrs. Pickens opened 
the portal and languished above her. 


te HY, it’s little Edwina Cole!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pickens in the tone of 
one who has stumbled inadvertently upon 
another Koh-i-noor. ‘‘ Why, dearie, I’m so 
pleased to see you. Whatever did you 
want with James? He isn’t here now.” 

“‘Oh,”’ said Antelope at last in a stricken 
tone. ‘‘ Well,’ she added finally, ‘‘never 
mind. I just wanted to see him.” 

‘‘James has gone down to the river to 
take a bath,” Mrs. Pickens confided. 
“Poor dear boy, he 
was all ready to get 
into the tub when 
we found the tank 
was empty. Some- 
thing’s the matter 
with the plumbing, 
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He was baffled - 
yet he drew nearer. 
‘“‘Lissen,”” he breathed huskily; “‘I’ll tell 
you another secret, Antelope, that Mr. 
Cush didn’t tell me I could tell, ’cause I 
know you’d never tell on a pardner. 
They’re gonna give me a medal and a lot 
of money for being the best cavalier— 
maybe. It’s on account of the way I 
rescued that old Millicent ‘Randall at the 
Sunday-school picnic. I’m tied with some- 
one else for the medal, Antelope, and if 
I hadn’t gone up to Mr. Cush’s, maybe 
he’d have given it to the other feller. If 
I get the medal, pardner, I’ll let the old 
cavaliers go chase themselves. An’ till 
school begins next Monday, we'll play all 
you want to, Antelope.” 

She had found her voice. “‘Who— 
who,’’ she stammered, “‘is gonna get the 
medal, if you don’t?” 

‘James Pickens,” he muttered scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Old sissy! He makes me ——” 

Even he did not hear his completion of 
the sentence. Antelope Edward was weep- 
ing again, not in wrath, but with the even 
more welkin-disturbing screeches of regret 
and self-reproach. 


day clothes and 
went down to the 
river. Dear James would rather have his 
arm cut off than go toa party without tak- 
ing a bath first. Are you going to the 
Guild Hall, dearie? He’ll be there.” 
When she had heard the door close again, 
Antelope Edward sped, not up the road, 
but across it and down another street 
toward where, a few hundred yards from 
its farther end, the feathery tops of aspens 
and alders marked the river’s course. She 
ran not swiftly but with an immense con- 
centration and, arriving at the river bank, 
had barely wind and strength remaining 
to choose a seat before she collapsed. 
Esteemed Cavalier Pickens, sole occu- 
pant of the swimming hole, came up from 
a long immersion in waist-deep water, 
snorted and wiped his eyes—wiped them 
again with another snort in which alarm 
was present, and retreated chastely until 
the current was up to his neck. ‘Edwina 
Cole,” he commanded, “go way from 
here. This is no place for little girls.” 
Antelope Edward’s reserve of breath 
was still too slender to waste in vain pre- 
liminaries. ‘‘Hey,” she called, ‘‘are you 
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“AMAZING! 


—and to think that this beautiful 
rug was made from your old carpets, 


rugs and clothing!” > | 
Sent FREE 


‘Mail Coupon To-day 
Beautiful Book on 


ugs and Decorating 
Tells how to SAVE HALF on your new rugs. 


No matter where you live, write for this un- 
usual book. All the fashionable new shades 
and patterns are illustrated in rooms arranged 
by experts. Hundreds of useful suggestions. 


Your OLD RUGS 
Carpets and Clothing 


Pay 1% the Cost 


The materials in all kinds of old carpets, rugs 
and clothing are reclaimed like new by the 
Patented Olson Process—dyed any color you 
choose—and woven into up-to-date rugs in 
up-to-date one and two tone effects. The 
materials reclaimed by this process defy de- 
tection. Every rug is woven SEAMLESS 
and REVERSIBLE with the same deep, 
smooth nap on both sides to give double 
wear. Any size. YOUR CHOICE: Taupe, 
Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, Moss, 
Mulberry, Téte-de-Neégre, Rose, etc. 
; 

Free Trial y407yor tr your mace, 2 
als. We Pay Freight, Express, or Parcel Post 


from all states as sseeed in catalog. Every order 
shipped in ONE WEEK. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. G-11, Laflin St., Chicago, Il. p@ 
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Please mail to me, FREE, your new book in colors, ! 
“Beauty and prone in the Home,” your New 
| Low Prices and your Free Trial Offer. 


will include, FREE, the wonderful new 
Olson Color Guides for home decorating. 


: We shall be glad to mail a catalog, FREE, to any | 
| one of your friends if you will write her name and ] 
address in the margin. 
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Commissions Paid Daily 
Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
$250.29 Monthly *50022 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
Sellin nationally known line of ‘*Madeé-to- 
Tied” eamenah one usiness Christmas Greeting Cards 
individually monogrammed and signed, that are in uni- 
versal among Bi Professional and 
Society People. For full details and exclusive territory 

ADDRESS AT ONCE DEPT.P 
The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at Z2ist St., 


Chicago 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Unprecedented 
Blanket Value. In 
double bed size, 
Nashua Blankets 
sell as low as 


$ & .0O 
a pair 


Look for the 
Nashua Label 


Big day tomorrow—Big sleep tonight! 
Nashua Blankets not only offer you WARMTH in their deep fleecy nap, but they 
wear well and wash well. You'll like the new designs and colors. Ask your dealer. 


Blankets 


© 1926 Amory Browne Co. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 




















Chor Just One Single 
Month's Easy, Pleasant 
Spare-Hour Work, at 
Her Own Convenience, 


We Paid Mrs. Trulson 














1 


Earn your own 


Commissions - - 
spendingmoney 
> @ menus + - 6+: 


You need no 
business experi- 
ence; no capital 


$25.00 














23.59 
OW did Mrs. Trulson, a Wisconsin mother, 
earn $48.59 in the limited time she had? How 


$48.59 
has she managed to take at least four or five dollars’ 


profit every month in the past three years? Let us tell you all about our gen- 
erous offer to neighborhood subscription representatives of the nationally 
popular publications, The Ladies’ Home fournal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. There’s money here, too, for you! 


We furnish sup- 
plies and help 
you to earn 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
442 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me, by mail, about your spare-hour money offer. 


Without 
Obligation 
Mail 
Today 


Name 





Street 








City 





+ State 
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gonna tell anyone what I said about 
Buffa—I mean Elmer, this morning?” 

The smile of Mr. Pickens gave him a 
faint resemblance to an alligator. ‘‘I’ll fix 
him,” he assured her heartily. ‘‘ Just wait 
till I get to the gala day we’re having in 
the Guild Hall. Now go away, Edwina. 
It’s time I got dressed.” 

“You mustn’t tell,’’ Miss Cole shrilled. 

‘“Who’s gonna stop me?” the Esteemed 
Cavalier asked, blinking the water from his 
eyes and continuing to grin. 

“I’m gonna,” she announced mildly. 

“I'd be ashamed of myself,” the out- 
raged bather screeched. And when plead- 
ing and threats fell on deaf ears, the 
desperate face of James Pickens vanished 
beneath the flood and emerged again with 
a fist holding a black, wet stone on either 
side of it. 

“You get out of here,” he commanded 
in a voice thick with wrath, “‘or I’ll hurt 
you, Edwina. I mean it. Very well then.” 

With no further consideration for the 
sex of his target, the desperate Mr. Pick- 
ens threw. His first missiles flew wild. 
The Esteemed Cavalier ducked and 
brought up more stones. She dodged two, 
but the third smote her where her mis- 
placed sash should have been. She uttered 
a strange sound, half grunt, half wail, rose 
and fled. ‘‘ Think you’re smart, dontcha?’’ 
he crowed after her and then waded com- 
placently to shore. 


HEN the admiring attention of his 
fellow cavaliers and their elders had 
been diverted from him to the ice cream 
and cake supplied by the Honored Chap- 
lain, Cavalier Elmer Doremus slipped from 
the Donjon Keep and fled up the stair- 
way to the open air. Freed from supervi- 
sion, he inspected the courtesy medal with 
a care and mercenary appraisal that pride 
had forbidden him to display before an 
audience. It shone splendidly upon his 
sweater in the light of the westering sun. 
So intent was he upon its glory that he 
did not realize he was observed until a 
voice spoke close behind him. ‘“’Lo, 
Buffalo,” quoth Antelope Edward shyly. 
She stood by the doorway in the atti- 
tude of one who had waited long. Beneath 
one arm she bore a roughly cylindrical 
cloth package. ‘‘Lookut,” Buffalo Bill 
commanded gruffly, presenting his chest 
and its decoration for her inspection. ‘I 
got a dollar, too,” he added. 

“‘O-oh!”’ his partner thrilled, touching 
the medal with reverent fingers. 

“‘An’—an’ Mr. Cush made a speech 
about me,” he related, “‘an’ everybody 
clapped when I got the medal. I don’t 
think,” he added honestly, “‘that Mr. 
Cush wanted to give it to me very much, 
but there wasn’t anyone else to give it to, 
because that old James Pickens didn’t 
show up at all.” 

There was a long, embarrassed silence, 
while she stood on one foot and caressed a 
plump calf with the toe of the other. 

“T was awful mad this morning, Buf- 
falo,” she began and stuck. 

“Oh, that’s nothin’,” he conceded gen- 
erously. 


UT I was awful mad,” she continued 

in a torrent of confession, “‘an’ I told 
James Pickens about how I pushed you 
and Millicent into the river, and then I 
was awful scared because he was gonna 
tell Mr. Cush, so you wouldn’t get the 
medal.” 

He stared at her inanely. The muffled 
sound of revelry in the Donjon Keep be- 
came all at once to his ears sinister and 
menacing. 

‘*Gosh;’ he muttered. ‘‘ Why didn’t he?” 

“‘He was in swimmin’,” she confided 
gravely, “‘an’ I sat on his clothes so he 
couldn’t come out and asked him not to 
tell anybody, and then he hit me in the 
stummick with a rock, and I ran away.” 

“‘Gosh,”’ the boy gasped, “‘he’ll come 
an’ tell old Cush an’—I’m goin’ home.” 

She seemed immune to his pardonable 
alarm. ‘‘He’s still in the river, I guess. I 
guess he’ll be there for quite a while yet. 
That rock he threw hurt me, an’ I ran 
away an’—— I took his pants with me.” 
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Adjustable toany angle from horizon- 
tal to vertical and permits you to con- 
trol the direction and quality of the 
light and show off the shade to the 
best advantage. With fine silk or 
parchment shades it eliminates any 
danger of scorching. 

Ask the dealer to show you lamps 
equipped with Benjamin Adjustable 
Clusters. They are your assurance of un- 
usual quality in appearance and absolute 
satisfaction in service. 


Send for illustrated booklet telling how 
to “ring Benjamin Adjustable Clusters 


‘@ 808 No. 
1085 1083 & 


mr ie 
Two and Three-Way Plugs 


Add extra electrical outlets for your stand lamps 
this easy way. Ask your electrical dealer. Be sure 
to say Benjamin. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
New York: 247 W. 17th St. 


Chicago: 120-128 So. Sangamon St. 
San Francisco: 448 Bryant St. 





























Easy to decorate 


You, too, can easily and _skill- 
fully make attractive bookshelves, 
trays; Gesso-clay novelties; dec- 
orated glass; book ends and door- 
stops; curtains, table runners; 
parchment shades; gay-lacquered 
china—and many other things 
new this season. No lessons are 
needed—your decorating is made 
easy by Prof. Hibbard’s “Oriental 
Lacquers” and (new) “French Fab- 
ric Paints’—completely dry 10-15 
minutes after applying. 

Revised, enlarged Instruction Book tells 
how to decorate wood, china, glass, iron, 
fabrics, parchments—how to do it easily, 


skillfully, quickly. Regularly $1.00. Order 
now at 50c—just half price! 


The 1927 Yearbook (84 pages profusely 
MW, illustrated) tells all about the newest, 
OAgS~ loveliest things—and at such low prices! 


Send today. Yearbook is FREE; In- 
struction Book only 50c. 
Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Dept. 23 
Buren St., 








































6 Bonny school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en 
rolled pay 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog ~ 

pages from course. Minimum age, ! 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. ¥+ 
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The Present State of the Movies 


(Continued from Page 25) 


story than the present elaborate method of 
assembling a film. The old movie was con- 
ceived as a whole and the value of one scene 
in juxtaposition to another was carefully 
considered. If Grandpa, a part that I 
often played, stood before the picture of 
his sainted wife, he was given thirty feet 
for his cogitation and he accomplished 
whatever was purposed in that amount of 
film. Today, such a scene would run on 
hundreds of feet, be taken several times,. 
and when all this had been done its place 
in the story and the time allowed for it 
would still be undetermined. A cutter ina 
cutting room will decide how long that 
scene is to run. He will take out the best 
bits from the photographic standpoint and 
often what influences him is not the place 
of this incident in the story, but the fact 
that in one spot the sheen on a ceramic 
vase caught a disturbing and unlooked-for 
light. 

Though I often found it bewildering, I 
liked the system that prevailed formerly. 
There was rehearsal of a whole play or 
story before any part of it was filmed. It 
was more like the theater which had been 
my experience before that day when I 
drifted down to Fourteenth Street and 
asked D. W. Griffith for a job. I had 
never seen a single moving picture except 
a fire engine or a train in motion—the sort 
of pictures that used to be called the 
cinematograph, and were 
exhibited at the end of a 


there is a copyright, great sums are paid to 
the author. The argument is that there 
must be something in these books that has 
given them their popularity and the ad- 
vertising. The exciting scenes at least can 
be photographed, and the title may be 
worth while. But with the enduring books 
of the world, which are often written by 
mature men in retrospect, and with the 
literature of retrospection, the screen can 
do little or nothing. So it seems. 


(hanging the Scenario 


ND that story must be made to fit in 
with the tenets of optimism and suc- 
cess ever to the strong. If you have paid 
an actor a big salary to act the leading 
character of a classic, and then you find 
out that another character in that classic 
fights a duel, what are you going to do? 
These things naturally worry the producer. 
Can’t they both fight duels? Or, better 
still, why not have the expensive actor 
fight the duel? The producer will turn to 
his scenario writer with some such words: 
“‘Change it for me, girlie, and have it 
ready by tomorrow-morning. I count on 
you.” And girlie will oblige and change 
that story to meet the producer’s or the 
star’s wishes. The only recognition that 
she will get is what is called screen credit 
at the beginning of the film and the knowl- 


a workable scenario or 





vaudeville show. It was 
summer then and I had 
not been having good 
luck in the theater. 
Griffith greeted me as a 
stage star and he told me 
that he could not do any- 
thing with stars. I sug- 
gested that I was willing 
to hang around and make 
myself useful. He agreed 
to put me on the daily 
pay roll. He told me to 
go home and get a dress 
suit. I came back in a 
little while and played in 
a clubroom scene a con- 
vivial friend of Henry 
Walthall, the hero. I 
think that was the only 
time when I appeared in 
the early days without 
knowing the whole story 
and without having a 
rehearsal of the whole before a single bit 
was filmed. 

That first day Griffith took me out to 
lunch, and we talked of stories that might 
be suitable for the screen. I told him one 
that he thought funny, and when we got 
back to the studio he rehearsed it and then 
told me to write it as he had rehearsed it. 
I find little new technic here in Hollywood 
that was not used in Fourteenth Street in 
the early days. Certainly all the technic 
of acting is today as it was then. It was 
all invented by D. W. Griffith. 


The Old System 


VERY Monday morning the director 
of the unit to which one was assigned, 
whether the dramatic company, the melo- 
dramatic or the comic, would rehearse the 
play that was to be done that week under 
the supervision of Griffith. If a.man in 
the picture was to ride through a gulch, he 
pretended to do so in dumb show at the 
rehearsal. Suggestions and changes were 
made in the story and then a week was 
Spent in the filming of it. When we came 
out to Los Angeles—Hollywood was then 
unknown—this same system prevailed, 
but our locations were wider apart and less 
was done in the studio. 

There were no experts then to tell 
whether this or that would get over in one 
Place or in many. Well-known books are 
still used as the basis of movies and, where 








continuity she will con- 
tinue to get jobs and be 
paid at a rate which 
makes the return for 
other writing seem insig- 
nificant. Unlike other 
writers, she is not build- 
ing up a literary reputa- 
tion with the public. And 
so well-known stories are 
jazzed up to meet the 
needs. 

“*Jazzed up’”’ isa phrase 
we hear much in picture 
circles. I don’t know 
whether it is an idea or 
an ideal or a condition, 
but I know that directors 
and producers often feel 
the necessity of jazzing 
up a classic. I honestly 
believe that if Nero were 
to be put upon the screen 
as an important char- 
acter, it would be necessary to jazz him 
up a bit, even though centuries have 
looked upon Nero as quite a sensational 
figure. Certainly, if a star were to play 
the part of Nero he would have to be 
made sympathetic. This might be all 
right if the person who did the jazzing up 
could do for Nero what Balzac did for 
Catharine d’ Medici. But the jazzing up, 
it is reasonable to suppose, will be done by 
girlie again. She works in any period. 

With all the amiable uniformity of life 
and with all the hashing of great stories, I 
think it may be said with positiveness— 
and it is the only thing that can be stated 
positively about the movies—that there is 
nothing wrong with the medium. There is 
no reason why it should not give great art 
and beauty to the public. It can do any- 
thing, and year by year the processes are 
being improved and the unbelievable has 
been made simple. By photography today 
you can make a mountain balance on a 
comedian’s nose. But whether the screen 
has lived up to its early promise is an- 
other matter. I often think that it is as 
if the pianoforte had suddenly been given 
to the world and nothing but jazz played 
upon it, or if the printing press were a 
recent invention, improved to its present 
efficiency, and only detective stories and 
comic strips in newspapers were printed. 

While the mechanical side of the picture 
was being developed, the old type of movie 
actor who could be a sea captain in one 
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ERE’S an electric iron that 

actually won’t burn out. An 
insurance policy covering this 
for a life-time comes with it. 
Neither over-heating nor 
moisture will damage this fine 
iron. Even dropping it won’t 
injure it electrically. It’s 
beautiful, too. And those 
graceful, tapering lines make 
it possible to see your iron- 
ing every inch of the way. At u 
leading dealers’—with plug Dover Table, Percolator—pos- 
that turns current off or on sesses same ‘‘no-burn-out”’ fea- 


























Dover Domanco—the original 
“‘no-burn-out’’ electric iron. 
Like the Lady Dover, insured. 
= Retail price, $5.00. 


s ' ture. Also insured. Six cup size, 
without disconnecting, $6.75. $8.50. Nine aa Benga yet 
we DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY « DOVER, OHIO 


























To double the life of rugs— 











To give them “oriental” luxury— 
To make them silent, soft and restful— 


Lay them over Ozite! Any size, for 
rugs or carpets. Ask your Furniture, 
Rug or Department Store. 


dPaade 


Rug Cushion 
CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, Chicago 
New York Ametican Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. Los Angeles 


Feels 
Like Walking 
son Velvet 










” Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and small sam- 
ple of Ozite. 


BOND chk ss nad b'vs's onc a bab wh oiee cee ka ee 
Oxite is made of 
cnaiied bee MONE 5 bs ciA Sits ke Rah haa as Pc cae era ae 
only rug cushion that : 
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These lovely Blankets afford 
Every desirable quality of 
Luxurious Comfort and 
Decorative beauty 





KENWOOD 
*** Blankets “°** 


In homes of good taste, blankets 
are as carefully chosen as are the 
draperies or other decorations. 


The lovely soft tones of Ken- 
wood Blankets are designed es- 
pecially to meet this need of 
delicate color in the bedroom. 

Pure, new wool, woven and 
finished by Kenwood methods 
to give EXTRA warmth with the 
effect of light weight. 


Lustrous satin ribbon ends. 
Sizes 72 x 84 and 60 x 84. 


Ideal Equipment for the Boy or Girl 
at School or College 


The 72x84 Kenwood Style B Blankets, 
which sell at about one-third less than 
the above. Of pure wool, warm and 
unusually serviceable, but without the 
decorative refinements of Style A. 
Distinguished by the labels. With 
either, the Kenwood Quality insures 
years of wear long after ordinary 
blankets must be replaced. 


Kenwood Comfort Catalog 


with color chart showing Blankets, Baby Blan- 
kets, Slumber Throws and Bath Robes, together 
with name of nearest dealer, sent on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. L Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


Maternit 


‘ANE BRYANT Maternity eoret OOOtE 
Clothes enable you to i, — 










—<— 
dress stylishly during all oe e 
stages of maternity—and $32 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal.condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 
Style Book free, showing [yr 
latest styles in Dresses, yish 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 


Appare] ; fe ; 
for Maternity Wear. Also Ray {. Mothe, 


Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


(ane Hryant sor77... NewYork 



































Interior Decorating 


LEARN AT HOME 


Good Pay at Dignified Work 
Take a high-salaried tion, or start profit- 
able business you in full or spare time. 
Prominent New York decorators teach you 
by mail. Inside methods for professional or 
home practice. A } geaction! method. No 
special ability needed. 

NEW BOOK FREE 
Write postcard or letter for it to- 
day. Explains opportunities 














picture, a minister in another and a society 
leader in a third disappeared. They had 
reached the point where they knew what 
could be done before the camera. They 
were like experienced stock actors of the 
old days. 

Now it is merely a question of selecting 
types and assigning them to what are 
called parts or characters. 

A live oak tree in the wind is a great 
movie actor and a better actor than any 
property tree, but an actor playing a 
minister is apt to be better than a minister 
in the same part would be. And a real sea 
captain, though he unbelievably looks the 
part, cannot so crystallize quickly the ex- 
ternals of the character as an actor can. 
But this casting for types, which is a part 
of the modern theater also, has become a 
fetish in the movies. They will go so far 
as to get people from Texas to act Texans 
and so-called society people to act so- 
called society parts. The result is not act- 
ing, and it isn’t life. 

In any discussion of the movies it is 
well to get rid at once of the idea that 
there is any connection between acting on 
the screen and acting in the theater. I do 
not say this in disparagement of what is 
called picture acting, but the man on the 
street corner who conducts a Salvation 
Army meeting must have more of the his- 
trionic in him than is necessary to appear 
on the screen. 

I have seen experienced movie actors 
blow up on a set because studio managers, 
owners and capitalists from the East— 
there is something terrifying about people 
from New York in Hollywood—were visit- 
ing the studio. 

To appear before an audience one must 
have something of what we shall call the 
divine spark, just as the man who can 
play Beethoven well must have in himself 
in some slight measure what Beethoven 
had. Ifit were merely a matter of technic, 
then the very excellent mechanical players 
would prevail once and for all. 


Interest in Personalities 


CTING on the screen is important 
chiefly because so much is made of it, 
and so much is made of the people who doit, 
not only by the public but by the producer 
if the actor is one whois said to have appeal. 
The picture actor also does account for 
and satisfy the public’s interest in person- 
alities. If there are two theaters in one 
street, both having films, but one having 
a film with a known name, the public will 
flock to the theater 
that has both the name 
and the play. I some- 
times think that it 
would have been bet- 
ter for the whole in- 
dustry if there had been 
no stars or very few of 
them. 

But the public 
wanted them and de- 
manded to know who 
they were, just as radio 
fans like to know the 
names of the an- 
nouncers and the biog- 
raphies of the people 
who play or speak to 
the microphone. 

This interest on the 
part of the public has 
given to the world 
reams of publicity, and 
though the public is 
no longer so gullible, about the same 
amount of paid publicity emanates each 
year from Hollywood. If an actor sud- 
denly makes a hit as a cowboy we are ex- 
pected to believe that he was born in Texas 
and that he had once been a cowboy, and 
so on. 

Actors in the theater never resorted to 
this type of advertising; indeed, they 
would have been laughed at had they 
done so. I don’t blame the movie actor, 
however, for getting advertising while he 
can. 
Screen life is a short one, and it is not 
altogether merry. The public soon tires of 





the old faces, and the screen actor today, 
unless he has had a good deal of experi- 
ence in life and is really a creative person, 
will not know how to keep his quickly won 
fame and public. The early movie actor 
had a varied training. He was not cast 
into parts merely because he looked like 
them. 

When I look back to those two dressing 
rooms at the Biograph Company—one 
for the men and one for the women—I 
recall names that not only made pictures 
history but names that were to found the 
business and make it what it is today— 
Mary Pickford, Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish, Mae Marsh, Henry Walthall, 
Robert Herron, Mack Sennett and many 
others. 

These people left the Biograph Com- 
pany simply because the Biograph Com- 
pany would not give them more money. 
There was nothing too sudden about the 
success of any one of them. The rise of 
the present-day star is meteoric. Often 
they fade almost as quickly or become sup- 
porting players to some newer personality. 


Good at Everything 


N THE theater an actor may grow in his 

technic, and he can give good perform- 
ances in bad parts. He may be ignorant of 
the business details of producing in the 
theater. Perhaps he could not direct or 
help other actors, but he in any event can 
give to the public what it has grown to 
expect of him. Now I do not underrate 
screen acting simply because my training 
has been in the theater. I do know, how- 
ever, and many successful producers have 
told me that they agree, that the film 
star cannot depend for continued success 
upon what he does before the camera 
alone. 

He must know about stories, lights, 
settings, the camera, the selection of types 
who surround him, the prices that his 
pictures can be brought to bring from the 
exhibitors; in other words, he must be a 
business man. The stars who have lasted 
have done so not because they were good 
at any one thing but because they were 
good at everything. 

They must be level-headed, and they 
must be the type of person who would 
succeed in other fields of work. Here is 
something far wider and very different 
from mere acting before the camera. 

Though it is the picture actor that the 
public knows and hears about, acting has, 
I think, little to do with the making of 
bigger and better pic- 
tures. Bigger pictures 
we have always had. 
We had them when 
Cabiria and The Birth 
of a Nation were pro- 
duced. Better pictures 
there are every now and 
then. That there are 
not more is not wholly 
the fault of Holly- 
wood. 

The public flocked to 
the theater, both in this 
country and in London, 
to see a stilted and 
peculiarly constructed 
English play about 
Abraham Lincoln, but 
stayed at home when 
the moving picture of 
his life was exhibited 
at the near-by theaters. 
And yet, this had more 
imagination and reality and truth than 
there was in the formal stage play. 

The American public stayed away also 
from The Last Laugh, an ironic picture 
which not only had truth but also pos- 
sessed some mirroring of life. It is not 
necessary in every case to see a film to 
know that it is bad any more than it is 
necessary to find out for oneself the reac- 
tion to a red-hot stove. 

Why do not the organized and unor- 
ganized moral crusaders who wish to im- 
prove the movies see that the good pictures 
receive better patronage and stay away 
themselves from the bad ones? 














Lrrs “He dont’ 
“Its me!” = ‘You was?” 


“Cant hardly” 















What AreYOUR 
Mistakes in English? 


They may offend others as 
much as these offend you 


F some one you met for the first time made the 

mistakes in English shown above, what would you 
think of her? Would she inspire your respect? Would 
you care to introduce her to others as a close friend 
of yours? 

These errors are easy for you to see. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you mispronounce many words; or make other 
glaring grammatical errors; or misspell certain words, 
To you they may seem correct; but others may know 
they are wrong. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct you when you 
make mistakes; all they do is to make a mental res- 
ervation about you. ‘She is ignorant and uncul- 
tured,’’ they think. 


FR FE Book on English 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known 
fected and patented a remarkable device which will 














teacher of practical English, has per- 


quickly find and correct mistakes you unconsciously 
make. Correct English soon becomes a HABIT. 
Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention the 100% Self- 
Correcting Method, has already improved the English 
of more than 41,000 persons. No useless rules, no tedious 
copying, no hard study. Only 15 minutes a day required. 
A new book, ‘‘ How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English,’ is ready. It explains Mr. Cody’s surprisingly 
easy method. Get a copy free and learn how to stop mak- 
ing embarrassing errors. You do not want others to judge 


you unfairly. Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 

129 Searle Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me your Free Book, ‘‘ How to Speak and 

Write Masterly English." 
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SEND FOR ALBRECHT'S NEW 


FUR STYLE 
BOOK Jy / 








stylesand up-to-the-minute 
facts about furs. Shows 
smartest 1926-27 styles. Tells how to judge fursand how tocarefor them. 


72™4Anniversary Sale . 
Nowon~Buy Now at Reduced Prices 
Save money by getting this book and buying Albrecht Registered 


Furs in this Sale. Get your copy now. Send 6c in stamps (to cover 
mailing costs) and coupon to E, Albrecht & Son, 87 So. 6th St., 


= Gu quae Gu GS 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, St. Paul, Minn. 2 
Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1926-27. 


Name ee —_ 





Address a3 " 
— — —— — -Send coupon todays —— 
No Fur Trimmings listed—Send for separate price list. 


Albrecht Furs 


BUY REGISTERED FURS—Besurethe Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fee 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-653 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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You can complete this 








NEXT WEEK 
zg 4 | g and every week thereafter. A steady de 
pendable income for men and women ot 
our wonderful dress materials, hand ati 
Oo L TT chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. ing 
ples make selling easy. Hundreds mak 
good. So can you. Whole or spare time. Try this. Write t 1 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 82, Binghamton, N. }- 
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Colorful Floors lend inviting 


atmosphere to the home ! 


Color is the most effective and the least ex- 
pensive of all modes of decoration. And its wise 
use today is transforming many a drab, barren 
room into a place of warmth and cheer. 

This entrance hall, for instance, with its tinted 
walls of Colonial yellow, its doorway curtains of 
tich blue velvet, with the brilliant touch of Chi- 
nese red in the early American mirror and in the 
quaint little rush seat chair, and with its black- 
and-tan Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Lino- 
leum and Plain Black Linoleum border — has 
an especially inviting atmosphere. 

To the housewife a Blabon floor of Linoleum 
means even more than this. It is a decided work- 
saver. Its smooth, sanitary surface is so easy to 
keep clean and fresh-looking. 

Biabon floors of Inlaid or Plain Linoleum 
never need expensive re- 
finishing. An occasional 
waxing and _ polishing 
preserves their finish and 
mellows their tones. 


_ook for this label 
the face of all 
abon’s Linoleum 


Fabric scatter rugs may be thrown over them, if 
desired. 

Because they are crackless blabon floors have 
the warmth of adouble floor. The modern method 
of cementing linoleum down over builders’ dead- 
ening felt insures watertight seams which are 
practically invisible, and makes a Blabon floor 
permanent. 

You will be delighted with the new decorative 
Blabon’s Linoleum. See it at home-furnishing or 
department stores. Then write our Advisory Bu- 
reau of Interior Decoration for suggestions with- 
out cost to you. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home,” sent free, upon re- 
quest. 

Hazel H. Adler gives valuable suggestions on 
harmonizing furniture and draperies with walls 
and floors in our 36-page illustrated book, “Plan- 
ning the Color Schemes for Your Home.” Sent 
upon receipt of 20 cents. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years ; 


BLABONS Linoleum 

























The dignity of this Entrance Hall is achieved by its 
Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum (pattern 
2104) with a Blabon Plain Black Linoleum border. In 
the Dining Room and Living Room are floors of 
Blabon’s Gray Jaspé Linoleum (pattern 10). 


When you visit the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia, see the 
displays of Blabon’s Linoleum 
at these locations: The Blabon 
Exhibit in the Palace of Liberal 
Arts and Manufactures; The 
Wall Paper House in the Palace 
of Liberal Arts and Manufac- 
tures; The Shippen House on 
High Street (Good Housekeeping’s 
Model Home). 
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Note: Freight rates 
make prices slightly 
higher in the South 
and also west of the 
Missouri River. The 
BEAUTYREST and ® 
the Ace are the same 
prices in Canada as 
in United States 
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Be sure you find this 
label before you buy 


YZ Your life 
is spent 
in Bed 
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1 Eight ventilators in side walls 
keep interior fresh and sweet, always 
2 Luxurious cushions of new felt- 
ed linter cotton at top and bottom 





3 Gentle, yielding support is given 
by the 702 small, sensitive coils 
4 Attractive, durable cover. Gen- 
erous roll edge keeps bed neat and tidy 


5 Sides and ends are of same fine 
construction as top and bottom 


6 Fabric pockets cut open to show 
tempered coil springs under tension 








Revealing the secret of 


sounder sleep 


it won the greatest welcome ever given a mattress 


2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
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is sensational value was enough to assure 
great success for the Beautyrest mattress. But 
it offered far more than a bargain. It brought 
to a world, worn by the stress and strain of 
modern life, the secret of deeper restoring 
rest. And throngs of men and women were 
won almost overnight to its finer luxury. 


No hair or felt packs its center. In their stead 
are 702 gentle springs surrounded by soft, 
billowy layers of linter cotton. Their yielding 
support meets every curve of your body. Cush- 
ioned by such coaxing comfort, the tension of 
muscles and nerves vanishes. Complete relaxa- 
tion is inevitable; sounder sleep, irresistible. 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY . 

















THE FAMOUS <4ce SPRING 


Known as America’s finet BT 9 75* 
spring. Shapes to every body 
curve. Cannot sway, Sag or creak 


You, too, need the Beautyrest. You will accept no 
other when you learn that it never mats down, 
outlasts all others, and costs less in the end than 
the cheapest mattress. Ask your dealer. Today. 


“NEW YORK $s 


CHICAGO 
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You can now fill this 40-year-old prescripti on for 
SLEEP 


he Benjamin Ward Richardson, M. D., F. R. S., in 
1885 described the best kind of a bed for slecp: “It 
ought to adapt itself to the outline of the body in what- 
ever position the body may be placed. The ver) hard 
mattress which yields nothing, and which makes the body 
rest on two or three points of the surface of the body i at 
once excluded from use by this principle and I know of 
nothing that ought to be excluded more rigorously. n the 
other hand, the bed that is so soft.that the body is enveloped 
in it, though it may be very luxurious, is too oppressi’®, bob 
and enfeebling; it keeps up a regular fever....-- p 
HROUGH scientific research, The Simmons Company is contri 
uting to the public knowledge about sleep, and is endeavoring ¥0 
build equipment that makes shis great necessity available to 4 
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MM THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


| Yardleys 


OlS English 
Lavender Soap 


35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the Box of Three 


S| FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
N the leaders of taste and fashion f 
) have cherished it for its exqui- 
@| site purity and for the beauty 
S|} of the Lavender perfume with 
#) which it is so lavishly scented. 





@| Made from extra fine materials, 
>| it delicately purifies and re- 
"| fines the skin and preserves f& 
# the youthful beauty of the ff 
complexion. | 


By Appointment The 
toH.R.H. 3 Prince of Wales 













Obtainable at all good stores. 
YARDLEY 
KS! 8 NEW BOND STREET LONDON 
| 15-19 Madison Square, N. 145, Adelaide Street,W. 
NEW YORK roronto, Canada 


| YARDLEY#8LONDO 





























ou write 
about your trip 


Wa simply can’t resist writing 
about the splendors of your jour- 
ney, make your letter doubly acceptable 
with stationery that is correct, smart, new. 

\uTocraT and the many other desir- 
able White & Wyckoff papers offer an en- 
chanting variety. To be ‘‘right’’ select 
White & Wyckoff's Distinctive Stationery. 
You can secure it at stationery, drug 
and department stores. 

Special Introductory Offer 


S'ND 10c today for attractive week-end port- 
folio of fascinating AUTOCRAT sheets and 
envelopes and “Guide to Correct Stationery’. 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Master Makers 
of Distinctive Social Visteon Dept. A6, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


WHITE & WYCKOFFS 


Autoc 
AUTOGRAT STATIONERY 


~< - 

) Dp PR dP Os Cn | 

HigeeAVED INV ATIONS & A DU EMENTS. 

g Grade. But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
aE HE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

vening Star Building Washington, D.C. 
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The Borrowed Timers 


(Continued from Page 35) 


spears of green on top of the mountains, 
the soft splendors of the valley are almost 
sure to suggest to one acquainted with the 
earliest history of horticulture in the 
Scriptures, that the Lord had not seen this 
place when He laid off the Garden of Eden 
on the other side of the world. 

What has really happened there is a 
little town spread out in the midst of these 
orchards. This is Santa Rosa. — 

With a population of less than twenty 
thousand, Santa Rosa has four hundred 
and fifty men and 
women in what is 


him in his knowledge of old age’s moral 
and mental enthusiasm. He knew that 
they were all short-winded and that the 
torch of the most vigorous man present 
could not last longer than a moment in 
the wind of an argument. They blew 
each other out. Once in a breathless lull 
anold man rose, stood with quaking knees, 
leaning on his cane. He said he merely 
wished to suggest that the meetings of this 
club might be more “‘seemly”’ if they were 
conducted according to parliamentary law. 

*“Mr. Chair- 
man,” roared a 





known as The Bor- 
rowed Timers 
Club, so named 
because only those 
are eligible to 
membership who 
have reached the 
biblical limit of 
three score and ten 
years. 

On Wednesday 
afternoon of every 
week the streets of 
the town presented 
the strange spec- 
tacle of innumer- 








member, regard- 
less of his feet as 
a pedestal from 
which to address 
the chairman, 
‘“‘have we lived 
from seventy to a 
hundred years 
with the checkrein 
of the world jerk- 
ing us this way and 
that into silence, 
to be obliged to 
conduct ourselves 
now according to 
rules made to con- 








able old men and 
women, “dressed 
up,” stepping along with a curious glad- 
some decrepitude, like ancient children 
going toa party. I followed them on one 
of these occasions. 

Extreme old age, like childhood and 
true religion, does not recognize class dis- 
tinction or any other worldly condition. 
These Borrowed Timers had drifted into 
this warm valley of the Far West from all 
parts of the country, as wise birds wing 
south before winter weather. They had 
belonged in the years of their strength to 
every walk in life. Several members of the 
club were millionaires. Many of them had 
graduated with honors from the learned 
professions. Others had always been arti- 
sans, laborers and adventurers. Broad- 
cloth and hickory-shirted elbows nudged 
each other companionably. The women 
were what might have been a museum col- 
lection of feminine fashions in clothes 
covering a period of fifty years. They 
showed the artlessness of little old girls 
playing lady in their grandmothers’ gowns. 


Innocence Grown Gray 


HEY were all in the past tense of sex, 

morals, mind and religion, foot-loose 
and fancy-free at last. Any description of 
them, however sympathetic, must hint of 
the horror of death and decay, but the im- 
pression I really received was that of inno- 
cence grown gray. They were like good 
old children looking through the wrinkled 
web of time with great expectations. Not 
a single woeful face, every one informed 
with a sort of valorous gayety by the will 
to survive the worst things and hard ex- 
periences they had known. 

They had a chairman, but he was to- 
tally divested of every authority usually 
connected with his office. He knew better 
than call for the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. Leave the dead to bury their dead! 
They were in a hurry to produce more 
minutes. For this purpose alone they had 
come together, not to be bored by what 
they had said and done last week. 

As the wind of their minds rose to a gale 
it was obvious that the most rapid and 
skillful secretary could not have set down 
the record produced by these witty, wise 
and flagrant old children. Temper, virtue, 
honor and immortal ideals flashed by word 
of mouth among them like flaming swords, 
and no harm done. The duelists simply 
faced each other, fought it out until their 
ardor cooled, then resumed their seats. 
Never once did the chairman call the con- 
testants to order. The most accomplished 
psychopathist could not have surpassed 


trol unscrupulous 

politicians when 
the world is done with us?” Before the 
chairman could reply, if indeed he would 
have risked that much, the little old woman 
with the curl popped up, irrelevantly in- 
spired by this rhetorical outburst: “I 
always talk when I please, and always 
shall, living or dead. And I just want to 
say the Lord has blessed me and caused 
His face to shine upon me. I’m going on 
ninety-seven, been married since I was 
sixteen and got the same husband yet!” 
Which, if you ask me, was hitting the nail 
on the head in that section, where hus- 
bands are remarkably brief institutions. 
But the thrust of the thing showed up 
later when I learned that the old man with 
a taste for parliamentary law had been 
divorced by three wives, two of whom 
were present. 

“‘Pewt Smith has gone bad on his legs 
again. We ought to visit him.” 

No one knew the source of this informa- 
tion. It rose in a voice raucous with age, 
but distinctly feminine, above the rum- 
blings still going on about parliamentary 
law, which was an abomination, and about 
husbands who were not usually so long- 
lived as the one just mentioned by the 
lady with the curl. 

The motion was put and carried that all 
those present would visit Pewt Smith. 
The Borrowed Timers rejoice in these 
social duties and perform them relent- 
lessly, thereby keeping their afflicted com- 
rades in the overwhelming majority, no 
matter how rich, swank or powerful or 
poor their respective families may be. 


Rhythms of Years 


HEY straggled out of the hall and went 

down the streets of the town in totter- 
ing groups, refreshed and cheerful, carrying 
with them a sort of secret air of triumph, 
partly because they had every one ex- 
ploited his opinions to an attentive, if not 
entirely sympathetic audience, a rare 
privilege for very old people, and no doubt 
because they had escaped the speaker of 
the afternoon. How many audiences we 
have known who would have experienced 
similar elation under the same. circum- 
stances. 

The point of the whole performance is 
that in this age of corporations, trusts, 
monopolies and fictitious majorities, old 
people should get together and practice 
the notes and rhythms of their years, if 
they hope to enjoy the companionship of 
others as happily illusioned as themselves. 
Very little pleasure is to be had from the 
sharper elbows of younger minds. 
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How man 

mothers than 

their lucky stars 
for magic SUN- 
SET to keep 
youngsters’ 
clothes trim 
and neat! %. 
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Little dresses & 
SUNSET-dyed & 
in fresh, bright 
color look new &% 
again. Small boys’ worn wool suits &% 
and old coats are made fit to wear 
by dyeing in SUNSET Navy Blue, & 
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Dark Brown or Black. “e 
Modern SUNSET is very simple and  &% 
easy to use. Anyone can dye suc- %& 


cessfully with SUNSET. It is used @ 
constantly by women who would & 
not bother with home-dyeing by % 
old fashioned methods. ‘. 


The 22 SUNSET colors are all fast 
for all fabrics. Only SUNSET gives & 
perfect SUNSET results. 


Drug, department, general stores 
and leading grocers sell SUNSET. 
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Corpor ATION 






Dept. 65 . 


Mount VERNON, xs 
N.Y. 


Send 15c today for interesting book, ““Cotor x3 
Harmony IN CostuMe AND Home DecoraTION.”” oi 
Has Chart of harmonious Color Combinations, 2 
and many color pages. Illustrated Tie-Dyeing g% 
directions sheet included free. os 
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High Steppers 


Famous coaches and 
trainers and champion- 
ship athletes have a 
marked preference for 


Hood Canvas Shoes. 
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Canvas Shoes 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 
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Whole Wheat ‘ani harvest of golden health! 
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Out of the wheatfield 


The delicious 


W hol C whe at cer eal For vigorous health, benefit from Wheat- 


: ena’s body-building proteins, its bone-making 
Wheatena comes to you golden ripe from = mineral salts, its energy-producing carbohy- 
the sunny wheat fields. An inviting, hearty —drates, its vital vitamin B, and the right pro- 
feast with all the natural nut-like flavor of portion of bran—nature’s safe regulator. 
whole wheat. An appetizing, captivating 
flavor such as you never tasted in any other 
cereal. Every spoonful a treat—every spoon- 
ful inviting another. A delicious, tempting 
cereal food for every member of the family. 





Doctors, nurses, child-health specialists, 
dietitians and millions of mothers enthusiasti- 
cally recommend Wheatena and serve it in 
their own homes. 





Wheatena brings you the nutritive value 
of whole wheat, so essential to growth. 


Free 


Mail this coupon to The Wheatena 
Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, 
N. J., and receive a sample package of 
Wheatena and illustrated recipe book. 


Children love it! 


No coaxing or wheedling is 
necessary. Wheatena’s whole 
wheat flavor tempts the 
most reluctant appetite. 
Doctors start children eating 
Wheatena as early as the 
seventh month. It’s so easily 
digested and so good for 
building sturdy bodies. 





Name 





Address.. 
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On your table in three minutes at less than two cents a pound 
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Guess What I've 
_ Got for You” 


See her delight when you bring your little 


girl the dearest baby doll that ever was made, 
so lifelike it is just next best to having a real 
live baby in the house! 

Grace Storey Putnam, the sculptor, studied 
hundreds of babies before she caught the quaint 
elusive expression that makes it so adorably like 


a real live three-day-old baby. All genuine 


Bye-Lo Babies carry her name as a birthmark, 
imprinted on the back of the neck and her 
signature on the tag fastened to the dress. 

At leading toy and department stores every- 
where. Nine sizes, 9 to 20 inches high. Sleeps and 
cries, too. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
our Dept. 16A and we will tell you where to get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of the genuine ‘‘K and K” 
Bye-Lo Baby 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
111-119 East 16th St., 
New York City 








Thislabelandbut- 

ton are attached 

to every genuine 

Bye-Lo Baby 
Doll. 
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_A new craft that is 
sweeping the country— 


Crystalline Lamp Shades 


BEAUTIFUL, inexpensive lamp shades are now 

being made of Dennison’s Decorated Crepe Paper, 
sealing wax, handkerchief linen, (Thomas Young's 
linen is used in the Dennison Stores) and crystalline 
beads. Literally, thousands of women in the larger 
cities are daily learning this new craft. 

The method of making these new lamp shades is 
extremely easy and you can learn in a surprisingly 
short time with the aid of the new instruction packet 
and pattern sheets, 

lhe instruction packet, profusely illustrated shows 
you in detail how to make the new lamp shades and 
the pattern sheets offer dozens of suggestions for 
Original designs. Packet and patterns cost only 1oc. 

Make the lamp shades you want for your own 
home. Make them to give to your friends or to sell. 

Get the instruction packet now. Department stores 
and stationers can supply you with the necessary 
materials and the instruction packet; or just fill out 
and mail this coupon, 


DENNISON’S, Dept. K-1, Framingham, Mass. 


I enclose 10¢, Send me the instruction packet and 
patterns for making the new crystalline lamp shades, 


Name 











To Hang Up Things 
In the Bathroom 


Moore Push-Pins. 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For Any Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 



















Berea 


(Continued from Page 19) 


them brains, and it is doin’ Him wrong to 
try to make the brains better.”” But it is 
more likely to be: 


to the Princble, of the Berea, College, 

my dere sir i notice in the Cincinnati Post 
an ad to the Post that you teach all grades 
in youre School i have a Boy 14 years, in the 
6 grade, and is getting along good i would 
like to get him in a good School, like the, 
Berea, and let him work his way thrue, the 
collage, if poseble, is there aney way that he 
can arainge to help pay his way by working, 
at something, i can help him some if you can 
arainge to acomodate me in this please let 
me here from, you at once as i would like to 
get him started at once and ceep him in the 
same School untill he goes thrue the College, 
please give me youre turmes, in full, i am 
the postmaster at this place, an i have no one 
to ceep House for us, 
my Wife is dead, just 


to keep the fire right, to cook eggs in half 
a dozen ways at once, and not let the 
biscuits burn, while keeping their minds 
on the orders coming thick and fast from 
the waitresses; and to keep their tempers 
through the confusion.” 

Much of the work is just work for work’s 
sake, earning a living; but through some 
of it instruction runs, as, for example, in 
agriculture, manual training and carpen- 
tering. 

And when it comes to the girls, it’s 
rather a wonder to step into a dormitory 
cottage which is a “living example” of 
what a mountain home could be, where 
not only the comfortable little house itself, 
but every stick of furniture, every rug and 

curtain, napkin or ta- 





me and the Boy is why 
i want to get him ina 
good School, to stay, 
and finish up, his, 
School please let me 
here from you at once, 
Se will, find stamped 

nvelop for return, re- 
spct, 





Or it is: “‘Keep my 
daughter as long as 
you can because their 
ain’t nothin’ but 
marryin’ and moonshine up our creek.” 
And the spirit in which the students brave 
their new college-town experience is this: 
“‘T lahk to dah’d, I was that sick for home, 
when I first was in B’rea, but I’ve heerd 
my grandpap say if you set your mind to 
what you was aimin’ at, you’d live to get 
your desire, and I want to learn book, so 
I’ve set my mind to it and I’m goin’ to git 
thar.” 

All but twelve of each hundred students 
are mountain boys and girls. 


Adequate Education 


ND what does Berea do for them? The 
reason for the fervor‘I mentioned is 
that these students are such corking good 
human material; their reactions are so 
swift; the definite results tumble so 
quickly upon effort. 

In the first place, Berea is a working 
college, though if one mentions this first, 
it is not because the purely academic side 
lags behind, but because the first question 
nearly every student at Berea has to ask 
is: ‘‘How can I live while I get my educa- 
tion?” For the great mass of college 
students, it is Berea or nothing. A Yale 
man, who knows the situation in both col- 
leges, stated the actual facts when he said: 
“If Yale should close her doors today, al- 
most every man at Yale would get an ade- 
quate education; if Berea should close her 
doors today, scarcely one of her students 
would get an adequate education.” 

So every student must work at least 
two hours a day to pay a part of the ex- 
penses of his schooling. Some of them 
work four hours, and pay it all. And on 
the college Labor Day they themselves 
get a panorama of their work when in the 
Old Tabernacle they see an exhibit of the 
tools of all the crafts they have plied, and 
when the most expert of the chosen ones 
have a glorious prize-winning competition 
in weaving, printing, carpentering, type- 
writing, dish washing, ironing, biscuit and 
bread making. Outdoors are the wildly 
hilarious contests in milking, sheep shear- 
ing, mule harnessing, the last with due 
regard given to the personality of the mule. 
All the arts and industries that go to main- 
taining the town and college are wrought 
by students, paid for in wages; life, labor 
and brain work in daily compact. 

Nor are the household arts all feminized. 
The Boone Tavern has not only its porter, 
but, says its manager: ‘‘The test of the 
boys who cook and serve, especially at 
breakfast time, is to come early every 
morning and have everything possible 
ready beforehand ;. then, in the rush hours, 





ble runner and most 
even of the kitchen 
equipment is student 
made. 

The house mother 
cheerfully forgoes 
many a comfort and 
convenience that we 
take for granted 
these days, because it 
couldn’t very well be 
put into a mountain 
home. And this is 
not only a living place at Berea; it is a 
standard to carry back to the mountains. 

When I was there, one girl was having 
difficulty with her broom. All she’d ever 
seen was a bundle of twigs tied together. 
Some new students have never handled a 
needle. They go out expert not only with 
a hem or a seam, but in effective, colorful, 
harmonious embroidery. And on across 
the way is the big sprawling log cabin, tree 
and flower and bush embanked, where the 
Fireside Industries rule under Mrs. Ern- 
berg. Mountain women have always 
woven and spun and dyed, and their fancy 
and love of beauty have found an outlet in 
“bed kivers.” 

Years ago, President Frost, of the col- 
lege, went to Boston to carry the gospel of 
Berea—and of course the always exigent 
question of money raising; and being 
forever on the lookout for ways to help out 
his flock, he took a “‘kiver”’ or two with 
him, if perchance he might find a market. 
Boston rose up and demanded Kentucky 
“‘kivers,” and the president came back 
jubilant with a sheaf of orders, to discover 
to his dismay that he had not known what 
he did. The sheep had to be raised and 
shorn, the wool had to be carded, and the 
dyes had to be steeped out of mountain 
plants before the women could get ready 
to weave the “‘kivers.” 


Their Living Qualities 


eee TEL Y, the Lord raises 
prophets to do his work—a cardinal 
doctrine at Berea—and now, in the Log 
House, which is, as it were, a flying buttress 
of the college, Mrs. Ernberg presides over 
a covey of hand looms, or journeys on 
horseback to far-off mountain homes to 
teach better ways of work and design, and 
here you may buy or order “bed kivers” 
of old Saxon craft, rugs or linsey-woolsey 
goods, curtains or Colonial dimity counter- 
panes. With the background of struggle 
and endurance in their home lives, with 
this industrial energy playing around their 
days, no wonder Berea keeps a standard of 
self-sacrifice, labor, directness and extreme 
simplicity. But the lovely and lovable 
thing is that it seems to lift these qualities 
out of sordidness and reveal them as 
means to a finer life. As a rather war- 
worn public speaker, who has faced some 
thousands of audiences of every variety 
and who has developed some ability to 
size them up, I could not face the student 
body of this unique college of the moun- 
tains without growing aware of their living 
qualities—eyes deep-set and often glow- 
ing, countenances mobile and responsive, 


































A-:B-C- FABRIC 


HE original A. B.C. of lasting softness, silkiness, 
beautiful lustre. Your skin will love its touch in fine 
underthings and dainty lingerie. Charming for dresses. 


A:B:C-RAYSLIP 
(all pure silk and cotton) 


Slightly heavier, more firmly woven especially for slips 

that will not cling, draperies, linings, children’s wear, 

smocks, etc. Fascinating plain and changeable shades. 
—aa 


ys ewe made of real silk from silk-worms re-inforced 
with specially selected strands of long, strong fine 
cotton. No rayon or imitation silk is used. 


Look Like Silk - - + + Feel Like Silk 
‘ Wear Twice as Long—Cost Half As Much 


Attempts have been made to imitate A.B.C. There 

is no substitute for A. B.C. reliability, method 

of selection, spinning and weaving that insures 

beautiful silkiness, non-crumple, non-crease and 

lasting wear. Make sure you get genuine A.B.C. 
Look on the selvage! 


On selvage A. B.C. every yard 


ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
43 White St. ~ -~ New York 


F your retailer cannot supply you with 
genuine A.B.C. FABRIC and A.B.C. 
RAYSLIP, 35 inches wide, with the name 
clearly on the seluage of every yard, we 
will see that you are supplied immediately 
thru another reliable retail store. 


Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
43 Wuirte Street, New York City. 


My Name: 
My Address: 























City: 








My Retailer is: 








His Address: 









Does he sell A. B.C. Gabric? A. B.C. Rayslip? 






























Nees vase ices Az 
ac n- F ies sta 
troduces sensational 5-Year es 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, @ ; 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles 
and sizes. ‘Beautiful porcelain 
enamel ranges and combination 
gas and coal ranges in soft grey 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lainenamel heating stoves. Cash 
or easy terms—as low as $3 down, 
$3 monthly. 24hr.shpts. 30day 
free trial. 360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaran . 26yrs. in busi- 
ness. 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 


871 Rochester Ave. i 
KALAMAZOO 


“A Kalamazoo’: 








Direct to You” 
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INGEE ROSES 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1926 
Autumn _ Edi also offers new Darwin 
rae. Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 


rubs. Send for free copy. Established 1850. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 924, West Grove, Pa. 





OSES OF NEW CASTLE 





Autumn edition, is a b 1 book, profusely ill 

in natural colors, offering spring flowering bulbs— 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, 
famous Rose its, shrubs, perennials for fall plan 
Ask for copy today. It’s free. 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 953, New Castle, Ind. 


Lilies; also these 





100 in script lettering, including two 
$3.50. 100 


Wed 


e 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
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women the country over. 












Mrs. Fred. 
L. Mowlds 
of Pennsylvania 
$4.25 extra ina 

single day 


Miss Florence McGregor 
of Massachusetts 
$1.25 in 15 minutes 


What YOU Should 
Be Able to Do 


Your appointment will be permanent; 
every month, every year, should bring 
bigger profits for easier work. 

If you want nore money, now is the time to 





Name 





Street. 


More Money 


What Would YOU Do With It? 


i you could add $25.00, $20.00 or even $10.00 a week 
regularly to your present income—could you spend it pleas- 
yy p y 


Think it over. For if you want more money, there is an easy 
way to get it—a way that is bringing extra dollars to men and 


What Others Have Done 


All over the land are scattered prosperous, contented represent- 
atives of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. Many of them, who devote a large part or all of 
their time to subscription work, are earning 
$50.00 a week and more—practically all of them 
receive from us for their spare time up to $1.50 an 
hour. Yet the popularity of the three Curtis pub- 
lications isso great that these subscription work- 





So here is your chance. If you have even an hour or two a week 
to spare, you can turn them to pleasant money-making. Age is 
no barrier to success. Whether you are under twenty or more 
than fourscore, we have a plan of work that will exactly fit you. 


Every Month Profits fe 


Just clip and mail this coupon NOW 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
445 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I'd like to have more money. Please tell me how I can get it in my spare time. 


Eee ieee Age (if you wish) _. 


ers have hardly 
scratched the sur- 
face of the oppor- 
tunities open to 
live workers in ev- 
ery community. 


Mrs. Inez S. Phinney 
of Maine 
$8.00 in one day 


Miss Ronda L. Sheppard 
of Missouri 
$3.00 extra in less 
than half a day 
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learn all about our offer. It costs you just 
the two cents you pay for astamp: it may 
be the means of your earning hundreds of 
extra dollars. 












City. 


State 
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WILL YOU RISK ONE CENT? mraxcextra money 


—lots of it—Your name and address on a Postal Card will bring 
full details of our Free Stationery offer and money making plan, 


INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, INC., Corry, Penn’a 


AUCTION BRIDGE OUPLETS 
THE ABC OF BRIDGE IN RHYME 
By ANNA G. RICHEY —— FIFTY CENTS 





VANY PRESS, 219 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PBUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
jay Bunions. The pain stops almost instantly. The Hump 
vanishes as though by magic. Then you will have shapely 
feet. SENT ON TRIAL. For your own relief, so you can 
prove results and recommend it to your friends, I will 
‘@ gladly‘arrange tosend youa box of PEDODYNE Solvent 

totry. No obligation, Just say—‘“ want totry Pedodyne.” 


KAY LABORATORIES 
186 N. LaSalle St., Dept. K-109, Chicago, ill. 


AMAZING BARGAINS 





























at 
Save money on your dress goods and 
make extra money taking orders from 
your friends and neighbors. Hundreds 
of women doing it. We show you how. 
No experience or capital needed. Mail 
postal today. . 


Every woman is eager to buy our beautiful imported 
and domestic fabrics. Liberal commissions. Write for 
tig camels book and complete selling instructions. 


ress 
The National Importing Compan: 
Dept. J-29 573 tear tt New ~4 City 












SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR DISTINCTIVE LINE OF 
ENGRAVED GREETING CARDS, GOOD COMMISSION AND 


BONUS. WRITE FOR SELLING OUTFIT AT ONCE. 


ZEIGLER, 1314 E. COLUMBIA AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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a How to cater, run profitable Tea ms, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 
Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 

n School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 


BigProfils in Heme Coofting! 
* Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 

a 'S just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
<"™ i> making, candy-making give big profits. 








Can You Spare a Few Hours 





I have a wonderful opportunity for spare time workers. No experi- 
ence necessary. The more spare time you have, the more money you 
make. Introduce Meredith Creations. Coats, house dressesand frocks 
of the finest workmanship. Exclusively styled. Tremendoussavings. 
Every sale means big profits for you. Line sells itself. Powerful sell- 
ing outfit Free. Write me today. Ernest K. Meredith, President. 
THE MEREDITH GARMENT CORPORATION 
1152 W. 3rd Street Dept. H8 Cleveland, Ohio 
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physiques often lean and, like the faces, re- 
minding one of Puritan portraits. I knew 
why, to those who are teaching and work- 
ing among them, they are worthwhile, 
worth the putting up with meager salaries 
and hard sledding, all for the sake of mold- 
ing these young folk—pupils and teachers 
cheerfully poor together. 

With these conditions, Berea must not 
be a hard-and-fast academic place. It 
must indeed be extraordinarily mobile, 
most comprehending and flexible and re- 
sponsive to its surroundings. It must 
have its academy and its normal school 
and its full college course—which absorbs 
only about four hundred of its three thou- 
sand students—but the things that make 
Berea Berea are the continual stretch- 
ing out after its chosen mountain folk and 
its reaction on its students to send them 
back to re-create the back and hidden 
countries. 

Into the Foundation-Junior High have 
come perhaps eight hundred who have 
been held back by ‘“‘big families, poor 
farms, ignorance of opportunities” until 
they lag behind from three to fifteen years 
in their attainments. Perhaps they have 
been working. They have been bottle 
washers, fruit packers, road builders, a 
score of things, and here they are getting 
some testing out to see if they are capable 
of training for better things, those better 
things that Berea offers; or, even if they 
stay only ashort time, whether some better 
ideals for more successful lives may not go 
with them. 

When one knows that in a county that 
holds ten thousand people there is not a 
mile of railroad, scarcely a mile of good 
road, only one physician, one can guess 
how ignorance, yes, and even superstition, 
have hung on. For example, what hideous 
conditions surround child birth among 
mothers who are often themselves mere 
children in their teens. So Berea has its 
Hospital Training School. 


cA Widening Life 


LL through the counties there are 
crude preachers, crude teachers, house 
mothers and fathers of more than con- 
stricted training—brain and soul hungry. 
So Berea has its Opportunity School— 
“Twenty-five Days of Study” and inspi- 
ration that cost them sixty cents a day, 
lectures and reading and talks on stand- 
ards of life and character, singing and 
sight-seeing. 

But the college is not content with 
breeding and distributing a new variety 
of mountaineers. She goes out in her own 
person. Under her wing there are county 
contests on progress in all phases of com- 
munity interest and with all the machinery 
of codperation between county and col- 
lege, a first prize of three thousand dollars, 
a second of two thousand given jointly by 
Berea and the Louisville Courier Journal 
to the county that has made the greatest 
gain in its school system, in its health and 
sanitation—going down even into ques- 
tions of flies, and stores with no spittoons 
and with oiled floors and places to wash 
hands, with clean courthouse and railway 
stations; and with treatment for hook- 
worm and trachoma, and with disease 
prevention; with better homes and farms, 
screened, painted, porched, and having 
sewing machines and cleaners and wash- 
ing machines and telephones; with de- 
veloped churches and Sunday schools; 
with community clubs; with farms where 
there are orchards and good stock; with 
junior clubs and women’s clubs and Red 
Cross; where roads are being built, good 
roads, and where newspapers and maga- 
zines enter the homes; all these are only a 
few high spots. 

A school, yes; a college, yes; an indus- 
trial community, yes; but most of all for 
those who were desolate and alone, a 
widening life, Berea seemed to me. ‘‘We 
win a new sense of comradeship. We win 
better roads, better fences, better farms, 
better schools, better churches, better law 
and order. Thank God, none of us ever 
gets too old to fight in the battles of 
peace,”’ said Doctor Hutchins. 
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THE WORLD’S BEST 


Wherever you see this Glorient Dis. 
play on the Counter, you can rest 
assured that the dealer is honestly 
trying to supply you with the best 
that the world produces, irrespective 
of his personal profit. 


He deserves your patronage. 


GLORIENT is Used like a Tint and it 
Wears like a Dye. 

GLORIENT Colors are the Loveliest Colors 
in the World. 

GLORIENT Really Leaves your Lace White! 


1 ¢ at leading Drug and 
Toilet Counters, or direct 


Glorient, Inc., Dept. L, 30 Church Street, New York 
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For milk 
modification 


doctors specify 
this barley — 


PECIALISTS prescribe bar- 

ley as a diluent for cow’s 
milk so that baby can readily 
digest it. They specify Robin- 
son’s because, for a hundred 
years, it has been in successful 
use. It is finely milled and 
tightly sealed in tins. 
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1 Silks, Dress Silks, 
omen’s Fine Silk Hoes 
Made of strong, lustrous silk that 
has made Corticelli FAM! 
Style booklet sent free on request. 








The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass 
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not strong. He had never been. Ina 
vague way Hattie had seen him get 
slower, grayer, more stooped. But she had 
no time to watch over him or to worry. 
Ernie Buchhalter bought him a patent 
medicine, a brown sticky fluid bearing a 
label brave with promises. This was be- 
fore the days of Federal supervision of 
panaceas. Ernie Buchhalter believed init. 

“It’s fine stuff,” he said; ‘put the red 
blood right back into your veins. Frank’s 
been looking kinda spindly.” 

Hattie thanked him, and after he had 
left poured the sticky fluid out on the 
grass behind the water barrel. She no- 
ticed the grass died in the immediate 
vicinity. No, Frank wasn’t well, but you 
couldn’t cure him that way. 


RANK wanted to leave the farm. He 

wanted to go into the road-building 
business. After all, he had started as an 
engineer, before life had caught him and 
made of him this life-and-death creature. 
With all the power there was in him still 
to wish for anything, he wanted to leave. 
He didn’t talk to Hattie. Hattie was too 
busy, and with ‘the years she had devel- 
oped a preoccupied manner. You 
never knew, indeed, that she 
heard you. But he talked to 
Cely. 

“Itisn’t fair to you,” he 
said. ‘‘ You ought to have 
a chance at things like 
other girls. You’re- 
pretty, Cely. You 
oughtn’t to be an old 
woman ahead of your 
time, at least not work- \-—» 
ing yourself away forsome- \ 
body else.”’ ” ay 

Cely thought about it too. « 
She was in high school now. She 
still rode in with the Buchhalter children, 
but she had got a little ashamed of the 
spring wagon. The town had grown too. 

. There were streets paved with brick and 
stores with great platé-glass windows and 
dresses bought in Chicago behind them. 
It was a rural community, but into it had 
already drained the little riches of the coun- 
tryside, just as mercury scattered on a 
cloth rolls itself‘t6gether when the corners 
are raised. 

There were pretty girls in the village, 
girls who had things. Cely wasn’t jealous; 
but for the first time she began to notice. 
There were houses that had carpets all 
over the floors and a parlor that you sat in, 
and one house that had an art-glass win- 
dow and a bathtub. - Oh, she wanted to 
come tothe town. But that year Marjory 
was born. 


F HATTIE had not wanted Walter, 

Cely had not wanted Marjory. No one 
wanted Marjory except Hattie. 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘‘I feel some 
way she’s lucky. I feel some way. she 
marks the beginning of the turn for us.” 

Cely only shut her lips. Marjory was a 
pretty little thing, to be sure, much the 
prettiest of the children Cely had washed 
and rocked to sleep and fed and scolded 
and bound up cut fingers for and saved 
from falling onto the stove and under the 
wagon and:into the water, barrel. . Cely 
had nursed five cases of chicken pox, ‘one 
of scarlet fever, three of measles, endless 
croups and colds, two broken legs, an arm 
and a shoulder blade. 

At sixteen Cely had run the gamut of 

uman service. Her day began at six and 
ended when her eyes closed over her 
C «sar. It was toohard for a child. Hattie 
knew it. But what was there to do? 
She’ll be old before her time,” Frank 
repeated. 

She was old, but she didn’t know then 
she had missed things. : 

When Cely was seventeen they sold all 
but half the land Hattie had bought with 
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moved to town. It was a little house, 
brown and shabby, with a sloping roof up- 
stairs, finished with tar paper that smelled 
strong of the chemical. There was a gar- 
den behind the house and a shed that they 
let out to a neighbor for a dollar a month 
to keep his cow in. Frank went at last into 
the road-building business. But he didn’t 
seem to build much. He spent most of his 
time at the post office or in the garden. 
Hattie tried to spur him on. She sold more 
of her land, all now but a stretch along 
the creek and the willow lot. 

“Keep that stretch,”” Ernie Buchhalter 
ea “It may net you something some 

ay.” 

He was mysterious in his thick German 
way, but Hattie trusted him. He might 
be no judge of medicine, but she knew he 
was of land, even cheap sandy land. 

Hattie bought Frank an interest in the 
business. There were miles of road to be 
built on that prairie. She and Ernie Buch- 
halter knew this, but Frank didn’t seem to 
care some way. All the days he had been 
a farmer he had dreamed of being some- 
thing else. Now his dream had come true, 
but he was too tired to know it. He hada 

queer pain in his side and his eyes 









: didn’t seem to look very far. 
A ' Strangely enough, he liked 
cis . his garden. 


One day they found him 
there, sitting. Cely 
called him and Hattie. 
He didn’t stir. They 
went out and touched 
him. His back was 
against an apple tree, his 

hat off, his hands quiet at 

his sides. They looked at 
him and at each other. 
“Poor father,” said Cely. 
Again Hattie didn’t seem to see 
Cely. Her eyes had a far-away look too. 
Perhaps she thought back to the days when 
she had pressed his head against her shoul- 
der and bent her own so that he shouldn’t 
see there were tears in her eyes because he 
worked so hard. Then she looked around 
the garden, all there was left of the farm, 


of the first life they had had together. He 
had died in his patch of garden. 
“DOOR FRANK,” she said. “I guess 


he liked it here best.” 

Then Hattie went into the road-building 
business, and Cely definitely took over the 
care of the house and the children. She 
cooked and scrubbed and washed and 
ironed and got her lessons and went to 
school. Of course Laird helped, and Doris 
and Philip. Marjory was the greatest 
problem. Maggie Stedman came in during 
the morning when Cely was at school to 
look after the baby. The rest of the time 
she was Cely’s charge. 

Cely was eighteen now and a junior. 
She had never had a beau. She had worked 
too hard ever to know that she was pretty, 
that she was like other girls, that she had 
a life of her own to lead somewhere. Doris 
was the pretty one, and Marjory. It never 
occurred to Cely that her heart could sing 
until Ned Colter asked her to the party to 
be given at the opening of the new school- 
house, the great brick building with the 
tin roof and the lightning rods, that the 
taxpayers had in their wisdom and gen- 
erosity given the village. 


ELY had never for one moment 

dreamed that Ned would ask her— 
that anyone would, especially Ned, who 
was the banker’s son and the handsomest 
and richest boy in the village. 

“‘Glad you can go,” he said. He was 
shy too, though Cely never dreamed it. 
“T’ll be around for you at eight. Maybe 
we better say a quarter to. We don’t 
want to miss anything. I’ll come for you 
in a hack.” 

“A hack!” Surely the yellow pumpkin 
had been turned into a coach and four. 
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wil. acne ily cid you: 
Nature. It cleans a 
. perfectly. 
Remember that fragrant Fros- 
tilla also protects the skin from 
“sun and wind, makes powder 
cling with wonderful smooth- 
ness, keeps hands always attrac- 
tive. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


At all stores, 35¢ and $1.00 
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trial bottle, FREE. 
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Amazing New Field for Women—Earn 
$25 to $35 a week. Now there isa new 
profitable field open to ambitious women 
{| —Dental Nursing. Includes assisting 
the dentist while he is working, meeting 
patients, keeping records, and caring for 
instruments and supplies. We train you 
ki for this fascinating, uncrowded field by 
our wonderful Home-study Method— 
the result of our 27 years’ experience 
teaching nursing. Earn While Learning. 
If you are over 18 and under 55 send for 
fulldetailsandlargefreecatalog. Money 
back quataniecs. CHICAGO SCHOOL 
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Learn in Spare Timé at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Established 27 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If'you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32Sam- 
ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 
Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 39, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 





421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
» bric-a-brac etc. 1O%ano 15¢ sizes. 

Sold by stores, Hardware, and Grocery 

Stores. Mc.Cormick & Co., Bai’ , Md. 
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' Peace Dale Mills, 25 Madison Ave., N. Y., Dept. 109. 
Send me FREE over.200 samples finest quality Peace 
Dale Yarns—15c to 27¢ per oz.—for all kinds of hand 
knitting and hand weaving. If you want free samples of 
new HOOKED RUG YARN too, please make special 
request for them. Money-back guarantee. 
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K that is Play 
In Spare Time 


Handcolor our Christmas greeting cards by 
process that looks likeartist’s work. No experi- 
ence needed. Learn in one evening. Instructions 
FREE. Miss Dolly Spurr, Tujunga, Cal.,writes: 
“Can color $10 worth ina day.” Miss Clare 
Hueppner, St. Louis, made $240.00 at Christ- 
mas and big earnings other months. Robt. Jar- 
vis, Springfield, Mass., colored $325.00 worth 
at Christmas and nearly as much at Easter. 
40,000 others making spare time money this 


FREE Book shows 

what 40,000 others 

earn and what you, 
too, can earn. 


way. Sometimes whole familiesdo it. Afamily 
may make $300 a month. FREE BOOK, “ Pleasant Pages”, EX- 


PLAINS and reproduces 145 Christmas cards especially 
adapted to handcoloring. Sent without obligation. Proves this best 
sparetime money makerforthosewith highambitionsand nocapital. 

If You Want QUICK MONEY Send $1 for Trial Box 
hen you can start in af ence. Trial Box contains assortment of 
beautiful Christmas Cards, all big sellers. Also, complete easy in- 
structions how to color, brush, colors, and sample colored card. 
When colored, these sell for $3 to $4—big profit! Act QUICK— 
season and cards are ing fast ! 








is 
Little Art Shop, Inc., 521 La. Ave. 





Send for FREE BOOK 
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For Restful Sleep Kippir-KOOP 
and Safe Play = uéasn CRIB Bans: 


A snug, secure crib screened in all around for baby's protec- 
tion—a sturdy playpen that keeps baby 
away from danger things—a pretty bas- 
sinet for mother’s convenience at bed- 
side—three articles in one at the cost of a 
good crib alone. Exclusive folding and 
other features. 

Write for interesting literature— mailed 
in plain envelope with names ' 
it . E. M. Trimble 73 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 309, 4 as 
Rochester, N. Y. B% 

Also Makers of The 

Baby Bathinette. 























As Playpen As Crib ne’ 
( Look for the Name Plates. Be Sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture) 








‘Trimble Nursery’ Furniture 
Cribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koop’s High Quality 









Home can be made comfortable and happy 
through Fireside Industries 


Makes Lots of Money 


**I don’t need ‘pin money’— 
I have my own bank account’’ 


Mrs. Hazel Hamilton Perkins of Connecticut, didn’t 
always have ‘“‘her own bank account,’ as she says— 
far from it. To make her ‘‘pin money”’ buy simple 
little things that all women must have, she had to 
pinch pennies. Now she gets whatever she fancies, 
within reason, and has a steady, growing income. 
Every woman will read her story with fascinated 


interest for it carries a note of cheer: 


Her Interesting Story 


**I was left alone with two babies, with very little income, 
I knew I had to do something; it was scrimp all the 
time until I was simply beside myself with worry. I read 
an advertisement about Fireside Industries and what 
other women were earning, doing delightful home work. 
I sent for your book and then got the outfit and started 
in. From the first I began to make lovely artistic things 
that sold quickly. I had no idea the profit was so great. 
Having two babies I couldn’t have a shop, so sold most 


of my goods by private sale. 


practical that I hadn’t a bit of trouble, alt 
no natural talent for drawing or painti 


what ‘Fires’ 
I can see my way ahead.” 


All Have Same Opportunity 


Mrs. Perkins took advantage of an opportunity that is of- 
fered to anyone. If you want to earn money or if you want 
y beautiful and 


to be able to make and decorate wonderful 


dainty novelties for your own home or for gifts to friends 
write for our FREE book—the one that started Mrs. 
Perkins on the road to financial independence. It will 
point the way to vou. Send for it today, enclosing 2c 


stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 42-M, Adrian, Mich. 


SESESSCSSSESEREESSSSTSSSSRRESHSESEEEEEEEREREEREeeeeees 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 42-M, Adrian, Mich. 
Please send me, entirely Free, your beautiful book 
illustrated in colors, telliag about your plan. I enclose 
2c stamp to’ help pay postage. 


Name. 
Address 


City. State. 
Write in pencil—ink will blot 
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Customers told their 
friends and soon I was overwhelmed with orders. From 
the start the directions were so simple, so sec and so 
ough I had 

ng. I didn’t 

need it. This season I earned about $1000.00, and I 
gave but a past of my time to this work. So you see 
de’ has done—given me a fine income so 


















a brush that 
dees two things 


RUSHING with a 
damp, over-soft 
tooth brush fails to clean 
between your teeth. Fails 
to stimulate your gums. 
ThePebeco Tooth Brush 
does both. Ventilated, 
it dries over-night. Al- 
ways firm, “live.’? And 
its two tufts reach every 
part of your teeth. All 
druggists. Made only by 
Pebeco, Inc. 


PEBECO 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 

















“Sure,” he said. ‘I hired it the day 
they decided to give the party. That was 
the day I decided I’d—ask you.” 

Cely wondered if the beating of her 
heart would show through her flannel 
shirt waist. Nothing mattered now—all 
the hard work, all the days she had been 
cold or hungry and her hands had bled 
with chilblains and scrubbing and corn 
husking. Nothing mattered now. She 
forgot about Walter’s death, and her 
father’s, and the ugly lit- 
tle house, and the smell 
of the tar paper. She 
didn’t mind if she had to 
get up in the night with 
Marjory, if her mother 
was stern and absent- 
minded, if Laird was a 
little wild. 

That night Cely told 
Hattie. “I want a new 
dress,” she said, “‘a pretty one with blue 
ribbons on it. My eyes are blue.” 

Hattie looked at her. Yes, her eyes 
were blue. She had never noticed. 

“All right,” she said. “Get ten yards 
of white muslin, that’s cheap, and I'll help 
you draw the threads.” 

Hattie did the skirt, Maggie Stedman 
the sleeves and Cely the waist and the 
deep white ruffle that marked off the yoke. 
It was no trouble to work on that. It was 
so lovely. But Cely’s hands were so rough 
they caught at the threads of the garment. 
She made a home-brewed lotion of cucum- 
ber juice and milk and put it on them and 
her face. 

Then she bought the blue ribbon, a 
rosette in front and asash. Cely smoothed 
out the ribbons every night. She used 
sometimes to run upstairs just to look at 
them as they lay in the bureau drawer. 
How exquisite they were! Could any- 
thing in the world be lovelier? 


HEN Maggie Stedman, as a surprise, 

made her a little wreath to wear in her 
hair. ‘It’s a good-by present,” Maggie 
said. She was going off to visit her niece 
in Omaha. ‘‘ Maybe I'll send you a prettier 
one yet for your wedding.” 

Cely blushed crimson under her tan 
and the cucumber lotion. 

The day before the party Hattie was 
called out of town on a contract. This was 
the first time she had ever gone. Her 
partner, Karl Buchhalter, Ernie’s cousin, 
usually went. But Karl was sick, and 
Hattie had by this time established herself 
in the district as the more practical of the 
two. 

“I’m sorry I won’t see you tomorrow, 
Cely,” she said. ‘“‘But you have a good 
time. Laird can stay home with Marjory 
and the others. They owe you this one 
treat. It will be all right. Marjory seems 
alittle fretty today, but I suppose it’s noth- 
ing—just the first hot weather. Good-by,” 
she said. “‘Take good care of things, and 
if you should need me you can telegraph to 
the ‘Wilson House.’ I’ll be there tomor- 
row night.” 

Hattie went, and Cely could scarcely 
sleep with the panic of anticipation. Even 
the baby’s restlessness did not annoy her. 
Nothing could. She was happy. 


EXT day Cely knew Marjory had a 

fever, just a little one. It was nothing, 
but Cely was glad it was Saturday and she 
didn’t have to go to school. She could 
watch her. At three o’clock Cely gave her 
some medicine out of the brown bottle. 
At four the baby slept. At half-past five 
Cely got supper ready. She wanted to 
have plenty of time to dress. She called 
the children in, made them eat their mush 
and milk and carrots. For Laird and 
Philip she fixed a round steak and potatoes. 
This was because they couldn’t go to the 
party. Cely couldn’t eat at all. 

At six-thirty Marjory wakened. Her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes starry. 
She was flighty, as the country people call 
it. Cely sponged her off and soothed her. 

“‘Dear God,” she said, “‘say it isn’t any- 
thing.” On the baby’s back were some 
queer red blotches. “Say it isn’t any- 
thing. It’s only heat rash.” 





Marjory began to cry. Cely rocked 
her. It was seven now. Maybe she’d go 
to sleep. Cely felt the child’s little hot 
body against her own, and her short 
breaths against her skin. ‘‘Make her go to 
sleep, God,” she said. ‘‘Make her go to 
sleep.” 

At twenty-five minutes before eight 
Marjory dozed off. Cely stood up, walk- 
ing as cautiously as a tight-rope walker to 
the bed. Gently she lowered her into it 

and then dug her own 

arms away from the 
baby’s body down into 
the cotton mattress. 
“God let her sleep 
until I can get out of the 
house. God, don’t let 
her wake up. I want to 
go so. I want to go.” 
In a panic of haste she 
tore off her dress and her 
She had meant to wash 


underwear. 
thoroughly. Now she had only time fora 
pass with a wash cloth. Her new dress 
was laid out in the drawer, and with it 
the underclothes she had planned to wear, 
her best, neatly mended and with all the 
buttons on. 


HE smoothed her hair back with a wet 

brush and slipped the little wreath of 
ribbon over it. She was sorry her hair 
didn’t curl. It would be prettier fluffy. 
But the wreath helped a lot. For asecond 
she gazed at herself, caught with wonder 
by her beauty. Or was she ugly? It was 
hard to tell, her skin was so brown and her 
hair so straight. 

There was the sound of hoofs out in 
front and the grinding of a wheel against 
the curbing. He had come. 

Cely heard a sound from Marjory’s 
room—just a sound. She wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. That catch in the breath that 
comes before a baby’s cry. Down the 
stairs she flew and out the front door. She 
even forgot to take the lace shawl her 
mother had laid out for her. 

It was one that had belonged to her 
grandmother, and had come all the way 
from China. 

Ned and Laird stood out in front, talk- 
ing. Cely’s eyes were glowing, her cheeks 
red. Both boys looked at her in amaze- 
ment, Ned with the bewilderment of a 
suitor, Laird with the amazement of a male 
to see one of his own family suddenly 
exalted. 

“‘Good-by, Laird,’’ she said. “‘Keep an 
eye on Marjory. Come on, Ned. We 
don’t want to miss any of it.’ God, if she 
could only get away, get out of hearing 
distance before anything happened! 


D followed her, uplifted that his choice 
had unexpectedly done him credit. 

Was that a cry from the house? 

“Come on, Ned!”’ She jumped into the 
hack, almost shutting the door on her es- 
cort in her eagerness. 

“Here,” he laughed, ‘“‘I’m going to the 
same party you are.” 

Cely laughed too. It was good to laugh, 
to be young, to have his eyes full of ex- 
citement upon her. 

The driver cracked his whip, and the 
horses stumbled into a trot. 

“T can hardly wait,”’ she-said. 

“There’s a band that’s come all the way 
from Omaha,” he said. ‘And there’s 
programs.” 

“Programs?” 

“Sure, for the dances. Look here,” he 
said, “‘I want the first and the last and 
every other one in between.” 

Cely laughed. ‘‘ You don’t want much, 
do you?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘I want every one in 
between, if you’ll let me. Cely,”’ he said, 
“‘you’re pretty.” 

Cely laughed. “They all thought you 
were crazy to ask me, didn’t they?” 

Ned Colter blushed. ‘“‘You’ll be the 
prettiest girl there. See if you aren’t. I 
always thought you were pretty.” 

Cely laughed again. How wonderful it 
was! . . . God, don’t let her wake up, 


(Continued on Page 216) 





































































































The youthful bloom and velvet 
texture of the skin are preserved and 
enhanced: by the incomparably 
soft purity of Italian talc; the dis- 
tinctive Mavis fragrance breathes a 
delicate perfume of alluring charm. 








VIVAUDOU 
MAOCS 
TALCUM 


V. VIVAUDOU, INC 
New York - Paris - Los Angeles - Montreal 
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Smart 
Uniforms 
jor Nurses 


Better Style 
Better Quality 
Paul Jones nurses’ costumes look smarter—fit bet- 
ter—wear longer. Better made throughout. Good look- 
ing, serviceable fabrics—excellent tailoring—careful 
finish. A real pleasure to wear—a real economy to buy. 
FREE—Art Photo Album showing more than 40 

Paul Jones styles for nurses. Write for it today. 


Morris & Co., Inc., Dept. 129, 408 N. Eutaw St.; Baltimore, Md. 


Campbell’s Automatic ‘‘RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker Range : 









Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless — 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining healt 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 
18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
grill on top for frying, etc. Oven heat 
automatically regulated—turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
will amaze you. Mail postal or letter today. 
William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 


T Mothers think the world of it 


he Childs (wn Music Book 


Contains more than 350 children’s songs and 125 piano 
pieces and piano duets, at a cost of less than one- 
cent each. Paper binding $2.00; Cloth binding $3.00. At 
all music dealers, or sent direct. Write for free catalog of 
Music Books. Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. New yor cis 


Specialty Candies manu- 
factured at home for 12cto 
25ca lb.,sell at 40c to $1.00. Ragsdale's “New 
System Specialty Candy Factories’ sets you 
upat once in big-paying business. Free Candy 
Book. W. Hillyer 
Box 140, E. Orange, N.J; 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market 
ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwei 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free.. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 66 8 


















Dr.Esenwein pringfield, 
fi NT feo) -2 .4 Ax 9 
HOME - 
Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
Noselli vassing. Weteach you, guarantee employ” 
cd furnish Working OutltPree,Limited offer, Weel 


mentand furnish Wi Ou 
day. ArtcraftStudios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, 
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Furniture in every way worthy of the nameplate 


Who can say just what about these lovely Normandy pieces 
has so stirred enthusiasm for them? Decorators instantly ac- 
claim their beauty. Home-lovers, on seeing them, at once 
vision them in some favorite nook or corner. Daily their 
vogue, as occasional chairs, grows. 


In their simple beauty, Karpen designers have ex- 
pressed something of the brightness and charm of 
French provincial living. The vivacious cretonnes 
and quilted-chintz dress a room as for a holiday, gaily 
and informally. Each chair.and sofa is a little haven 
of rest. To sit in either is to have a glorious feeling 
of comfort as marked as the individuality of the 





ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE>:- 





finely shaped, robust frames finished in rich gleaming maple. 
Within each piece is the sturdy inner honesty that sincere 
craftsmen build into all Karpen productions. Hence the name- 
plate on the underframe assures you that sofa or chair will 
grow old gracefully. More, it verifies the exceptional 

values made possible by tremendous output. Always, 
} on pieces for living room, library, hall, and sun room, 
it certifies furniture that delights the eye, rests the 
body, and is ever a joy to live with. 


Write for a free booklet, “Livable Rooms (J. S.),” by 
an eminent decorator. S. Karpen and Bros.,801S:Wa- 
bash Ave.,Chicago; or 37th and Broadway, New York. 


IND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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COLOR FAST 
FIRST AND LAST 
Prove It By Free Samples 


Neither sun nor rain, neither rub nor 
tub, can take out the beautiful colors, 
or fade the strikingly new, stylish and 
lovely patterns that noted Paris fabric 
designers have created for 


GENUINE 


Jeter Pan 
Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs, suitings — 
everyone, though surprisingly modest 
in cost, is backed by the absolute guar- 
antee (see coupon) that thousands of 
women rely on. 
Test out without cost why it pays to 
insist on the Peter Pan name on the 
selvage, by mailing this coupon for 
The Peter Pan Sampler’’ Sent Free 


Containing 30 Beautiful Samples 
of New, Stylish, Lovely Patterns. 


Be sure to give us the name of your 
dealer and say if he sells Genuine 
Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
40 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 


ba 





Please send me ‘‘The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Name___ ATE 
Street Address or P. O. Box 
City and State 














Dealer’s Name. 


















“We will replace any garment 

made of Genuine Peter Pan if 

it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 
t 





















































“TheBest Dressed 43 
Woman in Town” 


“My friends are constantly admir- 
ing my clothes and wondering how 
I manage to dress so well on a small 
income. They just can't believe 
that I do my own sewing, for my 
clothes are always smart and stylish 
and never have a home-made look. 
It’s really fun making dresses now 
that the Woman's Institute has 
shown me all the secrets of design- 
ing, cutting, fitting and finishing 
that make the fashionable modiste 
so successful.”’ 

















No matter where you live, 
you too can learn how to make 
all your own clothes in the very 
latest styles, for a half or a 
third of the store prices. The 
Woman's Institute will 
teach you right at home 
in spare time just as it 
has taught nearly 250,- 
000 other women and 
girls. 


Write for Free 

Booklet 
Mail the coupon today for 
the interesting Free Book- 
let which tells all about the 
Woman's Institute and ex- 
plains how you can have 
more and prettier clothes 
for just the cost of materials 
and earn $20 to $40 a week 
as a dressmaker or milliner 
if you desire. 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38J, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your 
booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject I have 
marked below: 
Home Dressmaking 


0 Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking 


CD Cooking 
TUNG cs chan nd bac Wabangéa5.0 0b. dee ns bs eee Candee gheians 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 

Address........ 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 














ROUND THE WORLD, $1250 UP} sSPECIALLY 
CHARTERED STEAMERS. REASONABLE RATES 
INCLUDE HOTELS, GUIDES, DRIVES, FEES. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 











CRUISES... - 


JAN. 29 MEDITERRANEAN, $600 ‘UP; JAN. 19° 
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she thought suddenly. God, don’t let her 
be sick. 

They drew up in front of the new brick 
building. A dozen boys and girls were 
going in, laughing, talking, pushing one 
another. Some of them turned and looked 
at Ned and Cely. 

Cely held her head up. She was pretty. 
She had Ned’s assurance for it now. The 
little cracked mirror hadn’t lied. She was 
young, and she was pretty. 

In the big room the band was playing. 
Paper ribbons had been stretched across 
the ceiling. The lights were covered with 
red paper and the walls were hung with 
flags. It was the loveliest thing Cely had 
ever seen. Ernie Buchhalter was there. 
He was president of the school board. 

“Hello, Cely,” he called. Cely knew 
even Ernie could see she was pretty. His 
eyes clear across the room had told her. 
He walked over. ‘‘Everything all right at 
your house?”’ 

“‘Sure,”” she answered. Something cold 
caught at her heart. Sure? Oh, God, let 
it. be all right. 

“Come on,” 
first dance.” 

He put an arm clumsily around her. 
Cely couldn’t dance. At least not very 
well. When had she ever had a chance 
to? But she could tonight. The music 
from Omaha had done that—the music 
and the fact that Ned and Ernie, yes, and 
all the other boys, too, had told her she 
was pretty. 


said Ned. ‘This is the 


HE dance was finished, and another 

one, and anotherone. Ned hadn’t been 
able to keep them all for himself. Not by 
much. The other boys had seen to that. 

At the end of the ninth dance someone 
said to her: “Say, Cely, your little broth- 
er’s out in thegall there askin’ for you.” 

Cely’s hand dropped from Ned’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘Where?”’ 

“There.”’ He pointed. 

Cely fought her Way across the room. It 
was Morris. 

“Come home,” he said. His face was 
frightened. ‘‘It’s Marjory. She’s sick, 
terrible. Laird went to fetch the doctor.” 

Cely ran down the steps, forgetting 
Morris, forgetting Ned, forgetting every- 
one. Through the sleeping town she ran. 
Oh; what a big town it had grown to be! 
Why did she have to run so far? She was 
strong and sound of limb, but she thought 
her lungs would bleed with the pain of 
breathlessness. “‘God,”’ she sobbed, “‘don’t 
let anything happen. God, don’t.” 

In the tiny upstairs room that smelled 
of the tar paper Laird and Doris were 
watching. The doctor was there. He 
stood up from the cot over which he had 
been bending. 

“Cely?”’ he said. 

She nodded. 

“Your mother’s gone?” 

“ Yes.” 

He looked at her. She came over to him. 
““You can tell me.’”’ She tore the wreath of 
ribbon from her brown hair. ‘Tell me. I 
can stand it. I’ve come back. I’ll never 
go away again. It’s over.”’ She laughed. 
It was a harsh laugh. 

Doctor Spencer looked at her. He had 
seen many things in his day, fear and an- 
guish and death, but never quite this look. 
It was resignation, terrible, fanatical resig- 
nation. He wanted to say something, but 
he couldn’t. He was not an articulate 
man. Besides, there were orders to give. 
He was busy and this was a difficult case. 


ELY DANIELS was twenty-seven 

when she went East to visit her aunt, 
Kate Harbinger. Kate was the sister of 
Hattie Daniels, the one who had married 
rich and never had any children. Kate 
lived in a beautiful house by the sea. 
After Hattie’s death she had gone West, 
and she had brought Cely back home 
with her. 


.Cely was tired. ay she lay on.a 


“Let her alone,’”’ Norman Harbinger 
had said to his wife. ‘‘She’s asleep now. 
She’ll wake up after a while.” 

His wife Kate nodded, and winked the 
tears from her eyes. ‘Oh, Norman,” she 
said, “if you could only have seen—how 
she went it alone, single handed. It’s an 
awful thing to do that to a girl. I don’t 
suppose Hattie could help it. Poor Hat- 
tie. Even after success came, Hattie went 
on driving.” 

Sometimes it seemed to Kate and Nor- 
man Harbinger that Cely would never 
wake up. Kate took her to Boston and 
bought her pretty clothes, took her to con- 
certs and matinées, gave her presents of 
books and bits of jewelry. Kate could 
afford to give lavishly. But Cely now 
could afford to buy. The sandy lot Ernie 
Buchhalter had cautioned Hattie not to 
sell turned out to be a gravel pit, and a 
gravel pit on the prairie is a diamond mine. 
The road-building business flourished. 
Laird was managing it now, and very well 
too. The other children were in school or 
college. Cely had done a good job. But 
she was finished. 


NE day Norman Harbinger brought 

Stanton Hemmenway home to dinner 
with him. Hemmenway was a business 
friend of Norman, and both were Harvard 
men. Norman liked Hemmenway and 
entertained him often. 

At dinner that night Cely was quiet. 
She was always quiet, and some way that 
quietness in the great dimly lighted room 
had charm. Hemmenway liked it, and he 
liked her small, round head with the 
straight black hair and her thin face and 
her brown hands. For the first time in 
long years Cely saw the light of recogni- 
tion in a man’s eyes of her own attractive- 
ness. She smiled faintly. What a long 
time ago it was that Ned Colter had told 
her she was pretty. Then the smile faded. 
The memory of the ending of that night 
would never die. 

Stanton Hemmenway came again. He 
came often. He made excuses to see Nor- 
man. Both Kate and Norman saw this. 
Norman only hoped Hemmenway wouldn’t 
move too fast. The girl needed time. 

Sometimes Cely and Stanton sailed to- 
gether. Sometimes they went swimming. 
Often they just sat on the flat rock be- 
neath the pine tree and watched the end- 
less shifting pattern of the sea. 

“‘T like your hands,” he said to her one 
d 


ay. 
Cely looked at them, curiously. 
“You’ve worked,” he said. 
Cely smiled. It was a far-away smile. 
He took one of her hands, and Cely 
didn’t withdraw it. ‘‘Cely,’’ he said. 
She stopped him with her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t.” 


iy he had to tell her. He had waited a 
long time now. He had waited even 
through the years before he had met her. 
He loved her—her oval face, her quietness, 
her brown hands. She was beautiful. He 
wanted her. He wanted to protect her, to 
take care of her, to make life easy for her. 

She shook her head. ‘I’m—tired.”’ 

He put his arm around her. It was a 
firm arm, gentle and dependable. ‘It 
doesn’t matter,”’ he said, “I'll wait until 
you’re rested.”’ 

Yes, it was nice to have him there. If 
she had only met him before. If life could 
have begun earlier, have been different. 

“No,” she said. “‘It wouldn’t be fair to 
you. I—perhaps you don’t know, per- 
haps Aunt Kate hasn’t told you, but 
I’m—through. I don’t want ever to work 
again. I don’t want to marry. I—don’t 
want children.”’ She drew her hand away 
from him and stood up. ‘‘Don’t you see, 
dear, it’s such a poor thing you’d be 
marrying? I—I couldn’t do that to you. 
I care too much.” There were tears on her 
thin cheeks, and she brushed them aside 
with her brown hand, the hand that was 
scarred with chilblains and scrubbing and 
corn husking. 

He took her in his arms and held her to 


P bf rock aboye-tthe:sé d- watched thé ~him with a passion of gentheness. “Cely,’4> 
4 ee! over hegand listened to their far- . he cried, “‘can’t you trust me? I'll wait 
away’cry and the endless lapof f#@,ocean. _till you Come alive.” > 
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Tue toilet bowl should be kept 
especially clean in hot weather. 
Use Sani-Flush! Even the trap, 
unreachable to any brush, is 
cleared of all sediment and foul 
odors. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl. Follow directions 
on the can. Then flush. All 
marks, stains, incrustations van- 
ish. Sani-Flush leaves white, 
gleaming porcelain clean as new. 

Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing connections. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new convenient 
punch-top can al your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, cr send 25c for a full-size 
can. 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


eg vs Pat OF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 





























Touch a Corn 
With this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. 
Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up and 
loosens. 

You simply peel it off like dead skin. No more 
dangerous paring. ; 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
remarkable method. Acts instantly, like a 
local anaesthetic. Doctors approve it. —Re- 
moves the whole corn, besides stopping pain at 
once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It."’ Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Works alike on any 
corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT’’ 


World's 
Fastest Way 





PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 
High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually 
smooth writing surface. 6x7 in., envelopes t0 
match. Name and address in rich dark blue, Plate 
Gothic type, up to 4 lines. Send $1.00 (west of Den- 
ver and outside U. S. $1.10). We pay postage. 

Money returned if not satisfied. Order today- 
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ational Stationery Co., 2716 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart: 

ments, hdtels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrow r 
ving; quick advancement. Our methods 

leading hotels everywhere. Write for FRE 











field; fine -li 
endorséd 


our Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room D-597, Washington, D. ©: 
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ee i ; | Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


lo every genuine TRADE MARK Fine for traveling, camping, touring and for fresh-air 
Denton Garment 


For two generations Denton Sleeping Garments have occupied an intimate and unique place 
in the home life of American children. 


Dentons 


Altre Ideal for Bedtime 
F Rompinge ‘Sleeping 


Denton Fabric is wonderfully soft and warm. It is made in our 
own Mills of high-grade, unbleached cotton, double-carded, with which is 
blended some fine, soft, natural-colored wool. 


Our loosely-spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, provides the ventilation 
for the skin to function healthfully. Denton fabric ts truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) double the life of Denton 
garments by giving great durability where most needed. Soles and 
uppers are die-cut, giving shapely, uniform, well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons do not break in wringer. Do not cut 
threads. Do not readily come unbuttoned. 
Mothers are enthusiastic, for the old bother 
of sewing on buttons is almost gone. 


Extra-full Drop Seat (patented) prevents 
binding when child sleeps with knees drawn up. 


Dentons Do Not Shrink when washed as we direct. Body, 
limbs and feet are covered, (also hands in small sizes) thus protecting 
the child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 


Small sizes have Drop Seat and open down the back. Large sizes 
retain the popular Drop Seat but also open down the front enabling older 
children to button their own garments. 


Small sizes have turndown cuffs; large sizes, plain cuffs. Sizes 
0, 1 and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of diapers. 


Dentons are amply proportioned, finely tailored throughout and 
thoroughly well made in every way. 


Strong seams. Collars double thickness; buttons well sewed; strong 
buttonholes; ends of facings all stayed. 


Ideal for camping, touring or for fresh-air 
sleeping. We also make Denton Hoods for 
fresh-air and outdoor sleepers. 









Dentons have a mottled, light gray color, 
not readily showing soil. 


Insist on genuine Dentons. If your dealer 
does not have them, write us. 


Over 5,500 Leading Dry Goods and Department 
Stores sell Dentons. 


Centreville, Michigan, U. §. A. 


We now make Dentons and Hoods in Adult Sizes. 


sleeping. Ask your dealer, or write us, for illustrated folder. 
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This is 
, a pledge to you 


. WHEN you buy ice cream, look for 
» this emblem of the Research Council. 
Your dealer, by displaying it, is 
acquainting you with these authentic, 
dependable facts about the ice cream 
he sells you: 


That ice cream is made from pure 
dairy products, and the same 
wholesome ingredients you 
would use at home. 





That ice cream is a health food 
from a safe source. made in 
modern plants under official 
health regulations. 


That ice cream contains milk’s 
minerals, proteins and carbo- 
hydrates and the vitamins so 
essential to life, health and 
growth. 


So be sure to look for this emblem. 
Through this pledge to you, the 
Research Council of the Ice Cream 
Industry and its associate members 
assure you of pure and wholesome 
ice cream. 








© 1926, Research Council, Ice Cream Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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light step 


Heavy work soon brings 
old age shuffling on. 


Lighten your work—and 
you can keep the buoyant 
step of youth through long 
years. 


With a Premier Duplex 
the heaviest jobs become 
light. Double action does 
your work—easily and 
quickly. Themotor-driven 
brush picks off all the 
threads; and its gentle vi- 
brations bring the trodden 
grit to the surface. Then 
strong suction gets it all. 


And caring for the Premier 
Duplex is light work, too. 
It never needs oiling. Ball 
bearings keep motor and 
brush in working trim for 
years. The Premier Duplex 
will clean for you for a 
lifetime. Alifetimeof light 
work and long youth! 










ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CoO., INC. 
Dept. 109 Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed 
in Canada by mere. Vacu- 
um Cleaner Co., Lid., Genera 

oronto. 
Sold over the entire world, 
outside of the U. S. and 
Canada t sto 8 
tional General —— k, 
Inc., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The Cork-Wall Window 


The Cork-Wall Window is an actual | 
window placed in the upper left-hand | 
corner of every Alaska Refrigerator. It 

shows you the cork inner wall which 

seals the cold in and the heat out. 








why your daintiest foods are safe. 


You know, of course, that good refrigerators should be cork-insulated. foods will be kept fresh and sweet, know that your ice bills will be 
But did you know that the Alaska is the on/y refrigerator with the —_ kept low, by the best method known to science — cork insulation! 


“Cork-Wall Window” —absolutely visible proof of cork insulation? py amine, too, the remarkably fine workmanship in Alaska Re- 





Ask your Alaska dealer to show you the “Cork-Wall Window’— _frigerators—an excellent example of the cabinet maker’s art. 
the moss important thing to look for when buying a refrigerator. The “Cork- yi) you be satisfied with less than an Alaska when the cost is no 
Wall Window” is patented. It is an exclusive Alaska feature. more? There are types and sizes for every need and every purse. If 


Demand this visible proof of quality construction. Know that your _ you do not know an Alaska dealer in your town write to us. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. G-9, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
LONDON OFFICE: 21 ROPEMAKER STREET, E..C. 
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Recesstonal 


EPTEMBER comes, a traitor, 
gentle summer to betray 

And the country-exiled urbanite 
pursues his homeward way, 

For the swallow south is flitting 
and old ladies with their knitting 

Find the hotel porch for sitting growing 
colder every day, 

While the skies, as Mister Tosti says, are 
windy now and gray. 

Hip, hooray! 

I’m returning from vacation in a summer- 
time hotel 

With a mounting exultation; I am going 
home to dwell 

Where always there is plenty of hot water 
for a bath; 

Where no dawn-proclaiming rooster fills 
the waking soul with wrath; 

Where an air of peaceful solitude pervades 
a modest flat; 

Where no eager tribe of gossipers dis- 
cusses what I’m at; 





Like the 


And annoy poor relations at home. 





Like the ** Wel 


eicome 





A wicked whisk broom to your hat. 








| The Smile of the Goose is sententious and vague— 
| mile of the Tourist in Rome 
| Picking post cards depicting the Forum to plague 


The Crocodile’s Smile is a threat in disguise, 
; * inscribed on a mat. 
Tis the Smile of the Porter who deftly applies 
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Where fashion does not rule you with its 
accolades and bans; 

Where one feeds on many viands that 
were not embalmed in cans; 

Where existence metropolitan has vigor, 
vim and spice; 

Where the milk’s not garlic flavored and 
there’s always lots of ice. 

The month of June is praised by some. I 
much prefer September, 

But higher far than either, I esteem the 
bleak December. 

So, in the lurching smoking car, I raise a 
cheerful ditty. 

I’m going home, I’m going home, I’m 
going to the city. 


oy miles: By Oliver Her ford 
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The Smile of the Walrus is wild and distraught, 
And tinged with pale purples and greens, 

Like the Smile of a Thinker who thinks a Great Thought 
And isn't quite sure what it means. 


The Smile of the Goat has a meaning that few 
Will mistake, and explains in a measure 

The Censor attending a risqué Revue 

And combining Stern Duty with pleasure. 








The melancholy days arrive and poets now 
annoy 

The atmosphere with dirges for the sum- 
mer’s vanished joy. 

For the leaves to brown are turning where 
the autumn’s fires are burning 

And I’m going back to earning cash from 
people who employ 

My labors in a city where the sordid 
pleasures cloy. 

At-a-boy! 

I am quitting hotel porches where you sit 
with naught to do 

For the theater signs’ bright torches and 
productions gay and new. 

I am going where the cabarets have 
choruses far sweeter 











The Smile of the Elephant lurks ‘neath a veil 
Of mystery yielding no clew, 

Like an old-time Professor of Harvard—or Yale— 
Who's forgotten to lace up his shoe. 


Like the 
* Your face is familiar —I've met you somewhere, 
But I fear I've forgotten your name.” 


Than the blunder of the beetle 
and the shrilling of the 
skeeter; 

Where no horde of bugs blood- 
thirstily upon your person 
poaches; 

Where invaders insectivorous are 
merely water roaches; 

Where the sun is not so ardent that it 
skins your tender nose; 

Where the brambles and the burdocks do 
not wreck your nicest clothes; 

Where it doesn’t really matter if it shines 
or if it rains; 

Where one is not subservient to dull sub- 
urban trains; 

Where you fix your life’s own tempo, be 
it swift or be it slow; 

Where you need not know the people that 
you do not want to know. 

I’m going home, I’m going home, I’m 
going home to stay 

And it’s nice to think that summertime 
is eight long months away. 

—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 








The Smile of the Fish is a vacuous stare, 


mile of kind souls who exclaim: 
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_— “Avalon”, the residence 
of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
at Princeton, N. J. 
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The windows of 


Avalon” 
are shaded by Hartshorn 


NE of the most beautiful houses in Princeton: 

N. J., is ““Avalon”’, the residence of Doctor 
Henry Van Dyke, former Ambassador to Holland, 
author, lecturer and clergyman. 


And the windows of “‘Avalon”’, like those of other 
fine American homes everywhere, are shaded with 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths, mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. Millions of housewives have found that 
smooth, unwrinkled Hartshorn Shade Cloths with 
their lovely, soft tones, add to the beauty of the dec- 
orative scheme. They know the satisfaction of the 
sure performance of Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


Proper shading of your own windows improves the 
looks of your home so much that you will surely con- 
sider it. And yet the cost is small compared to other 
decorating work! 


Your dealer will be glad to supply you with Harts- 
horn Shade Cloths and Rollers. Ask him to show you 
the newest colors. Stewart Hartshorn Company, 250 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Uf, SHADE PRODUCTS 


tablished. 1800 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 





Proper Fractions a la Mode 


i HY, Peggy, you look like a fraction 
of your former self!” 
“Yes, dear, I’m reduced to my lowest 
terms.” 


eMusic Appreciation 


oe are all worthy of my steal,” 
said the composer of popular music, 
glancing fondly at the classics. 


Poise and Avoirdupois 


HEN scales show marked perversity 
And dials seem to say, 
“‘Madame, we’re very glad to see 
So much of you today,” 
Just pun with counterfeited glee 
To cover your dismay, 
**These scales and I do not agree; 
I’ll try another weigh.” 
—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 
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Villageism 


MES: EPHRAM SIBLEY was telling 
the sewing circle about a bad auto- 
mobile accident that had happened just 
across the road from her house. One of the 
ladies present said, ‘‘Did you see the cars 
when they first struck each other?” “‘No,” 
said Mrs. Sibley, “and I’d only just left 
the window.” —BEATRICE HERFORD. 


The Circle of Futility 


ET’S WIFE: Why do you run up 
such big gas bills? 
PoET: To write my many poems. 
POET’S WIFE: Why must you write so 
many poems? 
POET: To pay the gas bills. 


The rose struggles through life as best 
it can. It has neither a hand mirror nor a 
rouge compact. 
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WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed fn your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy, 
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SNow—one“kitchen-tested” flour 
baking 
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Half your baking success depends 


upon how your flour acts in the 
oven—this “‘kitchen-test”’ gives you 
a flour that always acts the same 


OW you can bake simple 

breads, or the most difficult cakes 
and pastries—with the same confi- 
dence they will always come out 
right. This ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ flour 
takes guesswork out of your bak- 
ing. This is why: 
Half your baking ‘‘luck’’ depends 
upon how your flour acts in the 
oven. Two batches of the same 
brand of flour may seem identical 
by every possible scientific test. Yet 
—in your baking—they often give 
different results. This is half the 
cause of all baking failures. 


Countless experiments have proved 
to us that there is only one positive 
Way to tell how a flour will act for 
you. That is, to bake with samples 
of every batch ourselves. 


That is the famous “‘Kitchen-test”’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 
Before it can go to you, every batch 
must prove—by actual baking results 
—that it will act the same perfect 


way in your oven. This rigid bak- 
ing test of ours now does away with 
half the cause of all baking failures. 
It is your assurance of perfect re- 
sults. Read our guarantee. 


Trial bakes in our kitchen 


Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen (a kitchen just like yours) 
receives samples from every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled the 
day before. 


All day long Miss Betty Crocker 
and other experienced women bake 
with them—breads, pastries, 
cakes—everything. 


Last year we held 
back more than 5 
million pounds of 
Gold Medal Flour. 
Chemically, it was 
perfect. But our 
**Kitchen-test’’ 
proved it varied 
slightly in the way 





it acted in the oven. 
It could not carry the 
Gold Medal label. 


So, at last, in Gold 
Medal you have a 
flour that you know 
will always act the 
same way in youroven. 
Tested for every kind 
of recipe. This means 
one flour for a// your 
baking. There is no 
better flour for cakes 
or pastries. Why pay more? 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does 
not give you most uniformly good results 
of any flour you have ever tried—you may 
return the unused portion of your sack of 
flour to your grocer. He’ll pay you back 
full purchase price. We’ll repay him. So 
make this trial. Order a sack today. 


Special—for the South: Gold Medal Flour 
(plain orself-rising) forour Southern trade 
is milled in the South at our Louisville 
mill. Every batch is “Kitchen-tested” 
with Southern recipes beforeitgoes to you. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Wasusurn Crossy CoMPANy: GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Copyr. 1926—Washburn Crosby Co, 


Mitts At MINNEAPOLIS, BurrFaLo, Kansas City, Cuicaco, LovisvitLe, Great FALts, KALISPELL 


¢ Kitchen -teSted9 











Send coupon now. A new delight awaits you 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 177, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for your box ef “ Kitchen- 

tested ’’ Gold Medal Fic 

derstood I may send for new recipes free.) 3 
FREE: Send me Etec — samples of 
“*Kitchen-tested”’ 


Gus Medal Sour Cream 


Medal Kitchen. Read 
special offer. 


Special Offer— 


**Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes— 
relieve baking monotony and 
offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour in 
our kitchen we also create and test 
delightful new recipes. We have 
printed these“Kitchen-tested”’ rec- 
ipes on cards and filed them in neat 
wooden boxes, handy for your 
kitchen. 


We will be glad to ooo you one of 
the new Gold Medal Home Service 
Recipe Boxes, complete with reci- 
pes, for only $1.00 (less than this 
service actually costs us). Twice as 
many recipes as in original box. 
Just sendcouponwithcheck, money 
order, or plain dollar bill. 

If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, we will be glad to 
send you selected samples free. 
Check and mail the coupon for 
whichever you desire. 


Gam 0d 


our recipes. (It is un- 





















Cookies — One of the 
many delightfulrecipescon- 
stantly created in the Gold 
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HAT slight bleeding of the gums which 
tinges the tooth brush with pink, is often 
dismissed from the mind too quickly. 


Yet even if it occurs infrequently, it is the 
first warning that heralds the approach of 
more-stubborn gum troubles—troubles so prev- 
alent today. 


‘Taken early enough, “‘pink tooth brush’’ is 
not difficult to correct; it is, in fact, rather 
easy to combat. In itself, it is not dangerous. 
Its appearance is not a sign that you have 
pyorrhea, authentic cases of which are few 
and far between. 


But “Pink Tooth Brush’ means 
that your gums need care! 


When ‘“‘pink tooth brush’’ comes, your gums 
need your closest attention. Much worse things 
can follow in its train. You must restore to 
the gum tissues the stimulation which in the 
ordinary course of modern life they do not get 
by natural means. You must stimulate them. 
You should massage them. You need Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

* * * 


The primary cause of the modern 
break-down of the gums is easily 
traced to the food that we eat every 
day. In former generations the mere 
act of chewing more-fibrous, crunchy 
foods supplied to the gums the natural 
stimulation of massage. But today 
this modern food of ours is soft—it 
is lacking in fibre—it fails completely 
in its function of giving to the gums 
the massage they need so much to 
keep in good condition. But, few of 
us would revert to the primitive diet 
of our ancestors, even if we could. 


So gums grow lazy and stagnant. 
They grow tender and sensitive. On 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S96, 73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
Kindiy send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 


Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 
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occasion they bleed—and after that a long list 
of more-severe, more-serious troubles threatens. 


How to restore the gums to 
health with Ipana and massage 


Dentists will tell you of the value of massage 
for gums that cannot, without bleeding, stand 
the touch of the brush. Thousands of them 
recommend it and thousands of them praise 
Ipana Tooth Paste as well, because of Ipana’s 
efficacy in toning and stimulating under-nour- 
ished gum tissue. For Ipana contains ziratol, 
a hemostatic and antiseptic used for 

years by dentists in their practices. 
















the gums. 
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j SBreakrast, luncheon, dinner— 
three reasons every day why our gums 
need massage with Ipana. For our 
delicious soft foods, stripped of their 
» coarse, fibrous elements, are also 
stripped of their power to stimulate 
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Your own dentist knows Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Our professional men have demonstrated its 
benefits to over 50,000 dentists. In fact, it was 
by professional recommendation that Ipana 
first got its start. 

So use Ipana and practice massage if the 
health of your gums is not all it should be. 
This simple treatment night and morning will 
stir up the sluggish circulation within the gum 
walls and bring fresh, clean blood! to clear the 
tiny capillaries. If at first the gums are too 
tender, begin by using a little Ipana on the 
finger. And then as the tender tissue is restored 

to firmness and health the tooth brush 
should be used for this gentle friction- 
izing after the usual cleanings with 
Ipana and the brush. 


Switch to Ipana for one month 
—a full, fair trial 


Ipana’s fresh flavor will bring you a new sense 
of oral cleanliness. And even if your tooth 
brush seldom ‘“‘shows pink’’—even if your 
gums are firm and hard, be thankful, and let 
Ipana help to keep them so. The best time to 
fight gum troubles is before they start. 


The coupon on this page offers a ten-day 
trial tube. We will gladly send it, for at least 
it will prove Ipana’s taste and cleaning effect. 
But as your dentist will attest, ten days 1s 
barely long enough to begin the good work. 
So when next you are at your druggist’s, get a 
full-size tube—use it faithfully for a full month 
—and then decide whether Ipana is the tooth 
paste you should use for life. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 
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So mild, so distinctive. is the flavor of Premium Ham 
that it is always a delicacy, no_matter how it is cooked. 
Many, however, find a special pleasure 1n a juicy, ten- 
der slice otf Premium baked in milk as described below. 


Premium Hams and Bacon 


Premium Ham baked in milk 


Rub a thick slice of Premium Ham with 

mustard; place in a casserole and cover 

with milk. Bake about forty-five minutes 

in a moderate oven. The milk when thick- 
ened makes a delicious gravy 





Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Swift & Company 

















French dressing is the most sophisticated of all { FRENCH DRESSING 7 


: arts Wesson Oil 
salad dressings and it is also the easiest to make. 3 P 


I part vinegar or lemon juice 


The plain dressing may be varied by adding Salt and pepper to taste 














any seasonings or ‘condiments that you like. \ MIX WELL 








